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WRITTEN  FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 

RANDOM  THOUGHTS. 

There  are  a  nuraber  of  things  which  every  teacher  of  a  common 
school  ought  to  teach  his  scholars  without  the  use  of  books,  I  meaB 
without  the  use  of  ^text  books,  and  in  most  cases,  without  any 
express  reference  to  books  ; — such  as  the  simple  elements  of  physi- 
ology, or  rules  and  precautions  necessary  to  the  preservation  oi 
health;  the  deportment  which  they  should  observe  towards  each 
other,  towards  older  people,  of  both  sexes  and  wherever  they  may 
meet  with  them  in  school,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  many  other  things 
which  will  readily  occur  to  every  reflecting  teacher  who  wishes  t© 
do  the  best  he  can  for  his  pupils.  He  ought  to  teach  them  such 
things  because  they  are  things  which  it  is  important  they  should 
know  ;  but  he  ought  to  teach  them  without  the  use  of  text  books  or 
recitations  and  mostly  without  any  allusion  to  books,  partly  be- 
cause he  ought  to  make  the  impression  on  their  minds  that  he  is  a 
considerable  man,  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  they  know 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  is  contained  in  the  books  which  they  are 
studying ;  and  partly  because  if  he  has  properly  informed  himself, 
he  can  teach  more  effectually  in  that  way  and  without  the  loss  of 
time. 

We  do  not  advise  him  to  act  the  pedant  or  pretend  to  a  knowledge 
which  he  does  not  possess,  for  his  older  pupils  would  soon  find  him 
out  and  he  will  lose  instead  of  gaining  respect ;  but  he  should  thor- 
oughly acquaint  himself  with  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  ought  to 
instruct  them,  and  be  so  brim  full  of  information  that  he  could  be 
always  letting  it  out,  a  little  at  a  time,  whenever  occasion  offered  or 
circumstances  were  favorable.  Children  expect  that  grown  people, 
and  especially  their   appointed  teacher^,  can   tell  them  every  thing 
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they  want  to   know,  aud  wlicn  they    find  they  can't   do  it  they   feel 
disappointed. 

A  little  girl  was  sitting  on  a  preachers  knee,  who  had  got  the 
title  of  D.  ]).,  and  was  asking  him  a  great  many  childish  questions. 
x\.t  lencth  she  asl:cd  him  one  to  wliieh  he  did  not  give  an  answer, 
whether  he  could  or  not,  but  told  her  he  did'nt  know,  when  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  said,  "Why 
you're  a  pretty  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  don't  know  that." 

If  a  tesitjiy  docs  not  assume  a  false  dignity,  a  supercilious  air,  a 
sternness  of  n>fti^er  and  keep  his  scholars  at  a  di  tance  they  will  be 
asking  him  a  grcatiflSany  questions  which  are  in  various  ways  started 
in  their  minds,  and  if  he  nas  to  say  he  don't  know,  they  will  think 
very  much  as  the  little  girl  said,  "  Why  you  are  a  pretty  teacher 
and  don't  know  that."  He  ought  by  all  means  to  be  complete 
mister  of  everything  that  is  required  to  be  taught  in  the  school ;  for 
ignorance  or  superficiality  there  will  bring  him  into  contempt;  but 
there  ar§  a  great  many  other  things  which  are  almo-t  essential  to 
their  respectability  and  comfort  and  usefulness,  in  subsequent  life, 
and  which  few  of  thei'  will  ever  have  any  other  opportunity  of 
learning.  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  free  school  they  will  be  enga- 
ged on  their  farms,  or  at  their  trades  or  in  some  kind  of  speculation, 
and  if  their  minds  are  not  stored  with  useful  information  before 
the}-  leave  school,  they  will  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage  ever 
after.  Their  minds  will  retain  through  life  pretty  much  the  mould 
or  cast  and  dimensions  which  are  there  given  them  ;  and  if  the^'  are 
taught  nothing  more,  during  the  period  allotted  for  their  education, 
than  to  speak  their  own  language  without  "  murdering  the  king's 
English  "  all  the  time,  and  to  cast  up  accounts  without  making  mis- 
takes, they  will  be  dwarfed,  selfish  and  measurably  useless,  as  mem- 
bers of  society  ;  but  since  a  man's  capability  of  usefulness  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  more  his  mind 
is  thus  liberalized,  refined  and  elevated,  the  greater  will  be  the  ex- 
tent of  his  influence,  the  teacher  ought  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
produce  this  result.  As  he  is  with  them  all  the  time,  "from  early 
morn  to  dewy  eve,"  if  his  own  mind  is  stored  with  useful  informa- 
tion, he  can  be  always  imparting  it  io  them,  at  favorable  moments, 
and  more  eflEectually  than  he  could,  by  text  books  and  recitations. 
Children  at  a  free  school  have  not  yet  learned  to  reflect  and  reason. 
Their  perceptions  are  mostly  intuitive,  and  whatever  truths  of  an 
important  kind  obtain  a  pleasant  and  permanent  lodgment  in  their 
minds  arc  got  by  "snatches,"  or  at  favorable  moments  when  circum- 
stances  Lave  transiently   banished   frivolous    thoughts  and   given 
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them  a  serious  turn.  This  is  true  of  grown  people  ;  for  the  greatest 
and  most  contemplative  men  will  tell  you  that  their  most  original 
thoughts  sprang  up  in  their  minds  as  in  a  moment,  and  that  the  best 
effusions  of  their  pen  came  at  intervals  unbidden  like  the  occasional 
outbursts  of  an  intermitting  spring. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  really  successful  teacher  who  did  not,  in 
some  such  way,  make  his  scholars  believe  that  he  was  the  most 
"  knowing  man  in  the  country  ?"  To  produce  and  maintain  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  the  impression  that  he  is  capable  of  instructing 
them  on  almost  an}^  subject,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess;  and  to  accomplish  this  object  more  effectually  as  well  as  to 
make  the  truths  communicated  more  abiding,  his  teachings  should  be 
enforced  by  familiar  examples  and  by  a  recurrence  to  facts,  either 
of  recent  or  remote  occxirrence.  To  a  man  of  observation  and  re- 
flection, examples  and  illustrative  incidents  are  always  at  hand,  and 
he  may  at  any  time  eniploy  them  both  to  interest  and  instruct.  A 
little  boy  or  girl  in  the  neighborhood,  by  too  long  exposure  ^^ith 
damj)  cold  feet  or  by  some  imprudence,  took  the  croup  and  died. 
If  my  recollection  serves  me,  the  celebvaied  Dr.  Wistar,  of  Phila- 
delphia, got  his  death,  in  a  cold  winter  night,  b}'  letting  the  fire  go 
down  in  his  study-room  so  long  before  he  went  to  oed,  that  he  got 
chilled,  avid  was  immediately  seized  by  an  attack  which  cari-ied  liim 
off  in  a  few  day.-'.  So  Washington  got  his  death  by  being  too  long 
exposed  on  his  farm  in  a  bitter  cold  day,  and  without  suff.cient 
clothing  ;  and  in  thonsaiids  of  instances  uver  tliis  country,  such  ex- 
posures cause  severe  attacks  of  rhevmatism,  pneumonia  and  other 
complaints.  A  cki^iter  of  school  boys,  the  other  day,  went  bathing 
in  a  neighboring  mill  pond,  when  one  of  them  vcntuied  t-^o  far  from 
{he  shore,  and  being  seized  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent,  poi  ular  an<i  useful,  preachers  in  this  country, 
who  died  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  a  wild  thoagbtless  youth 
in  the  early  part  of  his  teens,  went  to  bathe  with  two  or  three 
school  mates,  and  being  deceived  by  the  clearness  of  the  water,  ven- 
tured in  where  it  was  ten  feet  deep,  lie  could  not  swim,  and  sunk 
to  the  bottom  where  he  seized  with  a  deadly  grasp  a  root  which  ran 
into  the  water  from  a  tree  that  grew  upon  the  bank,  ;uid  would  have 
held  on  there  I'jitil  deal h  released  him  ;  I;,ut  ov:e  Lf  his  comrades, 
happening  to  be  a  good  swimmer,  dived  down,  and  by  a  hard  effort 
got  him  detached  from  the  root,  brought  him  to  the  surface  and 
saved  his  life.  The  country  is  full  of  illustrative  examples  and  in- 
cidents, both  instructive  and  interesting,  out  of  which  the  teacher 
can,  at  any  tiiDO  or  on  any  occasion,  select  such  afi  will  be  aust  ap- 
propriat-o. 
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A  well  (jualifiod  teacher,  who  is  properly  aware  of  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  ut"  having  the  culture  and  training  of  the  youthful 
mind  committed  to  his  care,  may,  furthermore,  by  pursuing,  and 
faithfully  carrying  out  some  such  course  as  we  have  suggested,  dis- 
cover a  boy  of  genius,  who,  by  having  in  this  way  a  proper  impulse 
given  to  his  mind,  would  never  rest  until  he  gained  an  ascendency 
over  the  public  mind  cither  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  forum.  He 
migiit  also  in  this  way  induce  some  to  attend,  who  have  hitherto 
neglected  all  advantages  of  education,  tho'  they  have  been  brought 
to  their  very  door.  Sometime  ago  I  met  with  a  young  man,  or  a 
youth,  very  nearl}'  if  not  fully  grown,  who  told  me  that  he  never 
had  gone  to  school,  and  did  not  know  a  letter  in  the  book.  He  was 
what  would  be  called  a  "good  looking"  young  man,  and  his  father 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  or,  at  least,  had  quite  a  valuable 
farm.  His  phrenological  and  physiognomical  indications  were  as 
good  as  those  of  most  other  young  men  in  the  country  ;  but  the  luck 
hislre  ej'c  ■■  and  the  vacant  countenance  showed  his  want  of  intelli- 
gence. I  tried  in  every  way  to  rouse  up  in  him  some  aspirations 
after  better  things,  but  the  all-prevalent  excuse  was  that  there  was 
too  much  work  to  be  done.  In  the  course  of  our  little  talk,  the 
name  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Gilmer  was  iiientioued,  and  I  remarked 
that  I  presumed  he  knew  him  very  well  ;  but  he  said,  "  No ;"  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  never  heard  him  speak  in  public,  and  he  an- 
swex-ed  no  ;  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  never  seen  him,  and  he  said 
no ;  he  had  heard  them  talking  about  him  sometimes,  and  that  v.-as 
all  he  knew  of  him  :  yet  they  were  raised  in  the  same  neighborhood 
or  within  such  a  distance  of  tach  other,  that  if  they  had  been  co- 
temporaries  in  their  boyhood,  they  might  have  gone  to  the  same 
school,  and.  been,  in  alter  life,  competitors  for  the  same  distinction 
in  society.  C. 


Live  for  Something. — Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move,  and 
live-J-pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  Why  ? 
None  were  blessed  by  them;  none  could  point  to  them  asthemeams 
.'if  iheir  reilcnijition  ;  not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word  they  spoke, 
could  be  recalled,  And  so  they  perished  ;  their  light  went  out  in 
darkness,  and  they  were  not  ramembeped  more  than  insects  of  yester- 
umy.  Will  you  thus  live  and  die,  0  man  inimortal?  Live  for  some- 
thing. Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  mfinument  of  virtue,  that 
the  storms  of  time  <'an  n<vor  destiny.      Write  your  name   by    kind- 
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ness,  love  and  mercy,  on  tlie  hearts  of  thousands  you  come  in  contact 
with  year  by  yeai',  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten.  No ;  your  name, 
your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind,  as  the 
stars  on  the  brow  of  the  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  brightly 
on  the  earth,  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 


FAMILY  INTERCOURSE  AT  THE  TABLE. 

To  meet  at  the  breakfast-table  father,  mother,  children,  all  wellj 
ought  to  be  a  happiness  to  any  heart ;  it  should  be  a  source  of  hum- 
ble gratitude,  and  should  wake  up  the  warmest  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture.  Shame  upon  the  contemptible  and  low-bred  cur,  whether  pa- 
rent or  child,  that  can  ever  come  to  the  breakfast-table,  where  all 
the  family  have  met  in  health,  only  to  frown,  and  whine,  and  growl, 
and  fret!  It  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  mean,  and  groveling,  and 
selfish,  and  degraded  natures  whencesoever  the  churl  may  have 
sprung.  Nor  is  it  less  reprehensible  to  make  such  exhibitions  at 
the  tea-table  ;  for  before  the  morning  comes,  some  of  the  little  circle 
may  be  stricken  with  some  deadly  disease,  to  gather  around  that 
table  not  again  forever. 

Children  in  good  health,  if  left  to  themselves  at  the  table,  become 
after  a  few  mouthfuls,  garrulous  and  noisy  ;  but  if  within  at  all  rea- 
sonable or  bearable  bounds,  it  is  better  to  let  them  alone;  they  .eat  less, 
because  they  do  not  eat  so  rapidly  as  if  compelled  to  keep  silent, 
while  the  very  exhilaration  of  spirits  quickens  the  circulation  of  the 
vital  fluids,  and  energizes  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  extremes 
of  society  curiously  meet  in  this  regard.  The  tables  of  the  rich  and 
the  nobles  of  England  are  models  of  mirth,  wit,  and  bonhommie  ; 
it  takes  hours  to  get  through  a  repast,  and  they  live  long.  If  anj" 
body  will  look  in  upon  the  negroes  of  a  well-to-do  family  in  Ken- 
tucky, while  at  their  meals,  they  can  not  but  be  impressed'with  the 
pei-fect  abandon  of  jabber,  cachinnation,  and  mirth,  it  seems  as  if 
they  could  talk  all  day,  a.nd  they  live  long.  It  follows,  then,  that 
at  the  family  table  all  should  meet,  and  do  it  habitually,  to  make  a 
common  interchange  of  high-bred  courtesies,  of  warm  affections,  of 
cheering  mirthfulness,  and  that  generosity  of  nature  which  lifts  us 
above  the  brutes  which  perish,  promotive,  as  these  things  are,  of 
good  digestion,  high  health,  and  a  long  Wfe.— Hall's  Journal  of 
Health, 


Beauty  eventually  deserts  its  possessor,  but  virtue  and  talent.«  ac- 
company him  even  to  the  grave. 
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WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  1 

It  may  seeui  incredible  to  those  not  imnicdiatelj  identified  with 
the  work  oi  educating  the  youth,  that  at  this  late  day  there  should 
be  erroneous  views  widely  prevalent,  as  to  the  real  nature  and  object 
of  education.  That  such  is  the  fact,  however,  teachers,  and  others 
awake  to  the  subject,  have  abundant  reason  to  know  and  lament. 
The  all-prevailing  crror-and  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  it,  as  it 
is  parent  of  all  others — consists  in  a  misapprehension  of  what  edu- 
cation is  ;  in  understanding  it  to  be  something  which  it  is  not,  and 
accordingly   using  improper  means  in  its  attainment. 

What  is  education  ?  Ask  the  thousands  of  children  in  the  prima- 
ry schools  of  our  country,  and  they  will  promptly  answer,  "Learn- 
ing to  read,  write  and  cipher;  "  and,  judging  from  their  practice, 
the  teachers  ot  these  children,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
would  see  no  reason  for  correcting  the  answer.  Go  nest  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  our  high  schools  and  academies,  with  the 
same  question,  and  they  would,  in  most  instances,  sadly  1  I'iic  their 
practice  did  they  not  return  a  similar  answer,  adding  a  few  l^i-anches 
to  the  catalogue  of  things  to  be  learned.  Stop  not  here.  Carry 
your  inquiry  up  to  the  college,  and  deduce  your  answer  from  the 
habits  and  practices  of  the  student,  from  the  ti.ae  he  crosses  the 
threshold  of  Freshman  dignity,  until  he  emerges  from  classic  halls 
a  supposed-to-be-educated  man,  it  will  be  substantial^  the'  .same, 
and  may  be  set  down  thu:- :  Education  is  the  acqui:-ition  of  a  speci- 
fied number  of  sciences,  or  ])ranches  of  human  knowledge.  In  a 
word,  it  is  simpl}'  acqiii.ndon,  and  it  matters  not  what  circumstances 
may  attend  that  acquisition.  The  teacher  may  be  Chrislian,  Jew, 
or  Pagan  ;  temperate  or  intemperate  ;  genteel  or  ill-bred  ;  affable  or 
repulsive;  no  matter,  so  that  he  can  aid  the  pupil  in  ucgxirinr/  the 
specified  branches.  The  school-house  may  be  little  srr;  dirtv, 
with  patched  windows  f.nd  ragged  walls,  haggled  desks  and  creaking 
doors;  it  may  be  located  on  a  dusty  corner,  or  in  a  swamp;  destitute 
of  every  comfort,  and  wholly  guiltless  of  anything  like  taste  or  <  r  ;r« 
ment  ;  no  matter,  just  go  it  afi'nds  a  shelter  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
while  they  are  getting  their  education;  (i.  e.)  getting  the  contents 
of  certain  books. 

The  prevalence  of  this  erroneous  theory  of  education,  acconius  for 
the  prejudice  which  many  teachers  have  to  contend  against  when 
they  would  introduce  into  their  schools  certain  branches  not  consi- 
dered practical  Latin,  Greek,  the  higher  mathematics,  &c.j  accord, 
iiig  to  such  theoribts,  ooaatituto  no  part  of  a  pradl<i'  rdticiiti<ii>^  aiid 
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are  only  intended  for  those  who  are  scholars  by  profession.  They 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  person  should  devote  years  of  study  to 
branches  which  have  no  apparent  connection  with  his  future  calling. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  very  many  of  the  false  notions  and  practi- 
ces which  so  cripple  the  cause  of  education,  and  thwart  the  efforts 
of  intelligent  laborers  in  the  cause,  may  be  traced  to  the  one  great 
error  of  supposing  education  to  be  the  mere  transferring  to  the 
mind  th    contents  of  books. 

What  theii  is  education  1  The  Latin  student  knows,  and  has 
communicated  the  information  to  all,  that  the  term  is  derived  from 
e  and  ducere,  and  means  to  lead  out,  train,  develop;  not  as  the  utili- 
tarian school  of  educators  would  have  it,  to  JiH  in.  In  other  words 
education  implies,  not  acquisition  merely,  but  develoyment ;  not  so 
much  the  introducing  into  the  mind  something  external  to,  and 
differing  from  itself,  as  the  strengthening,  training,  fitting  for  use 
its  inherent  but  d'jrmant  faculties.  Logically,  education  rather 
preced'cS,  and  is  preparatory  to  acquisition.  Practically  they  gO' 
hand  in  hand,  the  former  facilitating  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
conducing  to  the  former.  This  is  a  wise  provision,  by  which  valu- 
able time  is  saved,  and  it  is  seen  in  some  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  Our  physical  frames,  for  instance, 
need  to  be  developed,  educated,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
l^bor,  and  thus  provide  for  our  physical  wants;  but  Icdwr  is  one  of 
the  very  best  means  for  developing  our  physical  energies.  Again, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  principle  of  benevolence  be  cultivated  in  us, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  disposed  to  relieye  the  sufferings  of  our 
felloAv  men;  and  who  does  not  know  that  overt  acts  of  charity  tend 
to  the  development  of  that  virtue. 

So  the  mind  must  be  educated — trained,  developi-d — in  order  to 
be  able  to  comnrehend,  retain  and  apply  the  truths  of  science  and 
philosophy,  and  happily  that  end  is  attained  by  collecting,  commit- 
ting, and  using  those  truths. 

x\s  the  apprentice  goes  to  work  at  the  trade  which  he  wishes  to 
learn,  and  makes  it  in  part  his  educator,  so  the  student,  in  order  to 
expand  his  mind  for  future  acquisitioii,  betakes  himself  to  study, 
and  with  each  new  acquisition,  finds  his  mind  strengthened  and 
prepared  to  cope  with  greater  diflSculties,  and  gras'-*  higher  attain- 
ments. But  while  stu  iy  and  acquisition  are  the  principal  means  of 
education — the  gymnasts  of  the  intellect — there  are  other  and  im- 
portant agents  wholly  lost  sight  of  by  those  whose  false  theory  we 
have  been  considering.  He  who  entertains  right  views  of  education, 
recognizing  it  as  a  developing  process,  and  hence   liable  to   receive 
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its  tone  from  ■whatever  circumstances  may  surround  the  youth,   sees 

a  school  at  every  fireside,  on  every  street-corner,  in  every  gambliug 

saloon,  and  in  every-grog-shop.     He  sees  an  educator  in  every  word 

in  every  look,  and  in  every  movement   of  him    who  is  appointed  to 

teach — to  mold  and  fashion  the  plastic  mind  of  youth.     He   knows, 

too,  that  this  developing  process  is  not  limited  to  the   brief  period 

usually  allotted  to  a  course  of  education,  but,  commences   with   the 

first  fond  look  and  tender  kiss  of    the  mother,   enhanced   by   every 

succeeding  impression  that  reaches  the   soul    through  the   external 

senses,and  ceases  only  with  dissolution  itself.  Ceases  it  then  1  Leave 

that  question  to  the  metaphysician.  Conscious  of  havihgbut  entered 

the    threshold    of   this    subject,  and  only    alluded   to  its   practical 

bearing,  we  leave  it  to  the  roflrction  of  those  who,  by  their  position 

and  influence,  are   daily  imparting  to  immortal  minds,  qualities  that 

-will  characterize  them  throughout  eternity.  AMICUS. 


THE  SELFISH  POOL. 

Apt  illustrations  are  always  in  demand  in  the  school-room.  The 
following,  which  we  copy  from  an  exchange,  contains  a  beautiful 
lesson. 

"  See  that  little  fountain  yonder — away  yonder  in  the  distant 
mountain,  shining  like  a  thread  of  silver  through  the  thick  copse, 
and  sparkling  like  a  diamond  in  its  healthful  activity.  It  is  hurry- 
ing on  with  tinkling  feet  to  bear  its  tribute  to  the  river.  See,  it 
passes  a  stagnant  pool,  and  the  pool  hails  it.  Whither  away,  master 
streamlet  ?  I  am  going  to  the  river  to  bear  this  cup  of  water  God 
has  given  me.  Ah,  you  are  very  foolish,  for  that — you'll  need  it 
before  the  summer  is  over.  It  has  been  a  backward  spring,  and  we 
shall  have  a  hot  summer  to  pay  for  it — you  will  dry  up  them.  Well, 
says  the  streamlet,  if  I  am  to  die  so  soon,  I  had  better  work  while 
the  day  lasts.  If  I  am  likely  to  loose  this  treasure  from  the  heat,  I 
had  better  do  good  with  it  while  I  have  it.  So  on  it  went  blessing 
and  rejoicing  in  its  course.  The  pool  smiled  complacently  at  its 
own  superior  foresight,  and  husbanded  all  its  resources,  letting  not 
a  drop  steal  away.  Soon  the  midsummer  heat  came  down  and  it  fell 
upon  the  little  stream.  But  the  trees  crowded  to  its  brink  and 
threw  out  their  sheltering  branches  over  it  in  the  day  of  adversity, 
for  it  brought  refreshment  and  life  to  them  ;  and  the  sun  peeped 
through  its  branches  and  smiled  complacently  upon  its  dimple  face, 
and  seemed  to  say — '  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  barm  you ' — and  the 
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birds  sipped  its  silver  tide  and  sung  its  praises  ;  the  flowers  breathed 
their  sweet  perfume  upon  its  bosom ;  the  beasts  of  the  field  loved  to 
linger  by  its  banks  ;  the  husbandman's  eye  always  sparkled  with 
joy  as  he  looked  upon  the  line  of  verdant  beauty  that  marked  its 
course  through  his  fields  and  meadows — and  so  on  it  went,  blessing 
and  blessed  of  all  ! 

"  And  where  was  the  prudent  pool  1  Alas,  in  its  inglorious  inac- 
tivity, it  grew  sickly  and  pestilential — the  beasts  of  the  field  put 
their  lips  to  it,  but  turued  away  without  drinking;  the  breezes 
stooped  and  kissed  it  by  mistake,  but  caught  the  malaria  in  the  con- 
tact, and  carried  the  ague  through  the  region,  and  the  inhabitants 
caught  it  and  had  to  move  away,  and  at  last  the  very  frogs  cast  their 
venom  upon  it  and  desferted  it,  and  Heaven  in  mercy  to  man  smote 
it  with  a  hotter  breath  and  dried  it  up. 

"But  did  not  the  littk  stream  exhaust  itself?  Oh  no  !  God  saw 
to  that.  It  emptied  its  full  cup  into  the  river,  and  the  river  bore  it 
to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  welcomed  it,  and  the  sun  smiled  upon  the  sea 
and  the  sea  sent  up  its  incense  to  greet  the  sun,  and  the  clouds 
caught  in  their  capacious  bosoms  the  incense  from  the  sea,  and  the 
winds,  like  waiting  steeds,  caught  the  chariots  of  the  clouds  and  bore 
them  away — away — to  the  very  mountain  that  gave  the  little  foun- 
tain birth,  and  there  they  tipped  the  brimming  cup,  and  poured  the 
grateful  baptism  down  ;  and  so  God  saw  to  it,  that  the  little  foun- 
tain, though  it  gave  so  fully  and  so  freely,  never  ran  dry." 


CARE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ROMANS  IN  EDUCATION. 

"  In  ancient  times  the  Roman  Mother  always  nursed  the  child 
herself — afterwards  wet-nurses  became  very  common,  especially  in 
the  higher  ranks,  and  the  nurse  herself  was  called  mother.  Plutarch 
specially  mentions  that  Cato  was  nursed  and  tended  by  his  mother. 
Of  the  earliest  bringing  up  very  little  more  is  related.  It  was  entire- 
ly domestic  ;  even  the  parents  themselves  educated  the  children  and 
did  not  commit  them  to  slaves.  They  were  also  very  careful  in  the 
selection  of  attendants  who  were  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, lest  their  improper  words  and  incorrect  speech  should  exert  a 
bad  influence."  BECKER. 

The  history  of  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  in  all  Christian 
countries  shows  that  more  men  of  genius  and  worth  had  a  poor 
parentage  than  is  generally  supposed. 
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LEARNING. 

^  

Tlic  influciioos  of  learning- upon  the  great  nias^scs  of  society  have 
been  exemplified  in  all  ages.  Inform  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
they  will  have  discernment  enough  to  discover  their  truest  interest, 
to  seek  their  own  welfare  and  to  consider  that  wliich  is  best  for  the 
whole  mass  and  not  a  select  few.  It  will  inspire  them  with  patriotic 
feelings  and  become  the  bulwark  of  liberty,  which  has  always  been 
dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  No  sooner  does 
cdncatio-i  become  general  than  the  ensigns  of  freedom  spring  up 
fresh  and  lovely  on  every  hand.  Greece,  England,  Germany,  and 
all  the  distinguished  nations  of  the  earth  owe  their  happiness  and 
wisdom  to  the  intelligence  of  their  people. 

The  benefits  of  learning  are  experienced  and  happily  demonstrat- 
ed in  our  country.  They  may  be  sfcji  in  our  civil  institutions, 
based  upon  the  importance  of  imparting  knowledge  to  all  classes  of 
society.  Whence,  but  from  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people, 
arise  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment — prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity  and 
happiness  1 

To  what  but  intelligence  do  we  owe  ouV  revolutionary  struggle 
and  our  separate,  independent  existence  as  a  nation  ?  This  aroused 
the  slumbering  energies  ot"  the  people,  and  explored  all  the  hidden 
depths  of  thci'r  nature.  Then  it  was  that  they  sprang,  Minerva- 1  ike., 
fully  armed  from  the  forehead  of  the  revolution,  disciplined  and 
prepared  for  the  mighty  and  successful  conflict.  The  country  never 
saw  before,  it  has  never  seen  since,  any  thing  of  mortal  mould  to 
compare  with  the  n.en  of  the  revolution.  Take  that  Congress  which 
gave  to  the  world  tha  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  we  chal- 
lenge the  annals  of  mankind — all  of  ancient  and  modern  history — 
to  produce  a  deliberative  body  that  ever  contained  an  equal  amount 
of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness.  It  occur  ies  the  records  of  lii;- 
tory  without  a  parallel.  It  stands  like  a  beacon  light  on  some 
mighty  headland,  to  guide,  instruct  and  awe  the  world. — F<b.  18G1. 


It  has  been  beautifully  and  rruly  remarked  that  "  Every  fly  and 
every  pebble  and  every  flower  are  tutors  in  the  great  school  of  Na- 
ture, to  instruct  the  mind  and  inifirovo  the  heart.  The  foctr  ele- 
ments are  the  four  volumes  in  which  all  tlic  works  are  written.  Ev- 
ery man  has  in  his  own  life,  follies  enough — in  his  own  mind,  troub- 
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les  enough — in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  deficiencies  enough — 
in  his  own  fortune,  evils  enough — withoiit  being  curious  about  the 
affairs  of  others." 


Skating  700  Years  ago.-- -An  old  historian  of  London,  writing 
in  tli3  twelfth  century,  when  London  was  a  walled  city,  and  open 
fields  of  ice  were  in  the  country  round  about,  says: 

'•'  Many  young  men  played  upon  it ;  some  striding  as  wide  as  they 
may,  do  slide  swiftly  ;  others  make  themselves  seats  of  ice  as  great 
as  a  millstone,  one  sits  dovrn,  many,  hand  in  hand,  draw  him,  and 
one  slipping  on  a  sudden,  ail  fall  together  ;  some  tie  bone  to  their 
feet  and  under  their  heels,  and  shoving  themselves  with  a  little 
piked  staff,  do  slide  as  swiftly  as  a  bird  flyeth  in  the  air  or  an  a.  row 
out  of  a  cross-bow.  Sometimes  two  run  together  with  poles,  and 
hitting  one  the  other,  either  one  or  both  doth  fall  not  without — 
some  break  their  arms,  some  their  legs  ;  but  youtl;  d'^sireth  of  glory 
in  this  sort — exerciseth  itself  against  the  time  of  war." 


Schools. — The  idea  that  the  schools  should  be  supported  exclu 
sively  by  those  who  "latronize  theiu  is  false,  and  the  sooner  aban- 
doned the  better.  Schools  are  more  indispensable  than  prisons,  and 
asylums  for  the  deaf,  blind  end  insane,  yet  these  arc  maintained  at 
the  public  expense.  Free  schools  benefit  the  man  w'ho  has  children 
and  no  property,  because  he  can  educate  his  children.  They  benefit 
also  the  man  who  has  property  and  no  children,  because  if  his  penni- 
less neighbor's  children  are  all  educated,  his  property  will  be  in 
comparatively  little  danger  from  theft ;  his  taxes,  instead  of  being  y 
increased,  will  be  diminished,  for  instead  of  being  vagrants  and  de- 
vouring, moth-like,  the  substance  of  the  country,  or  being  a  public 
charge  as  criminals,  the  chance  is  that  they  will  be  industrious  pro- 
ducers, adding  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  State. 


Have  you  ever  watched  an  icicle  as  it  formed?  You  noticed  how 
it  froze  one  drop  at  a  time  until  it  was  a  foot  long  or  more.  If  the 
water  was  clean,  the  icicle  remained  clear,  and  sparked  brightly  in 
the  sun  ;  but  if  the  water  was  but  slightly  muddy,  the  icicle  looked 
foul  ani  its  beauty  was  spoiled.  Just  so  our  characters  arc  form- 
ing. On)  Ilttb  thought  or  feeling  at  a  time  adds  its  in'Juense-  If 
each  thought  be  pure  and  right,  the  soul  will  be  lovely,  and  wil 
sparkle  with  happiness;  but  if  impure  and  wrong,  there  will  be  final 
deformity  and  wretchedness. 
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A  WARNING. 

A  few  weeks  since,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  an  eminent 
broker,  who  has  been  over  forty  years  acquainted  with  the  leading 
moneyed  men  of  the  country,  we  asked  if  he  ever  knew  a  schemer, 
who  acquired  money  or  position  by  fraud,  to  continue  successful 
through  life,  and  leave  a  fortune  at  death.  We  walked  together 
about  three  minutes  in  silence,  when  he  replied — "  A'b^  o?ie."'  "I 
have  seen  men,"  he  said,  ''become  rich  as  if  by  magic,  and  after- 
wards reacli  a  high  position  in  public  estimation,  not  only  for  honor 
and  enterprise,  but  even  for  piety,  when  some  small  circumstance 
of  no  apparent  importance,  has  led  to  investigation  which  resulted 
in  disgrace  and  ruin." 

On  Saturday  we  again  conversed  with  him  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  he  stated  that  since  our  last  interview  he  had  extended  his  in- 
quiries among  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  with  one  solitary 
exception,  and  that  doubtful,  their  experience  was  to  the  same  effect 
as  his  own.  He  then  gave  a  brief  outline  of  several  small  and  big 
schemers  and  tlieir  tools,their  rise  and  fall.  Suicide,  murder,  arson 
and  perjury,  he  said,  were  common  crimes  with  those  who  "made 
haste  to  be  rich,"  regardless  of  the  means;  and  he  added,  "there  are 
not  a  few  men,  who  may  be  seen  on  'Change,  every  day,  ignorautly 
striving  for  their  own  destruction."  He  concluded  that  fortunes 
acquired  without  honesty  generally  overwhelmed  their  possessors 
with  infamy. — Herald  of  Tridli. 


MECHANICS. 

St.  Paul  was  a  mechanic — a  maker  of  tents  from  goat's  hair  ;  and 
in  the  lecturer's  opinion,  he  was  a  model  mechanic.  He  was  not 
only  a  thorough  workman  at  his  trade,  but  was  a  scholar — a  perfect 
master,  not  only  of  his  native  Hebrew,  but  of  three  foreign  tongues, 
a  knowledge  of  which  he  obtained  by  close  application  to  study  dur- 
ing his  leisure  hoiirs  while  serving  his  apprenticeship.  It  was  a 
custom  among  the  Jews  to  learn  their  sons  some  trade — a  custom 
not  confined  to  the  poor  classes,  but  was  also  practiced  by  the  wealthy: 
and  it  was  a  common  proverb  among  them  tliat  if  a  father  did  not 
teach  his  son  a  mechanical  occupation  he  taught  him  to  steal.  The 
custom  was  a  wise  one  ;  and  if  the  fathers  of  the  present  day  would 
imitate  the  example,  their  wrinkled  cheeks  would  not  so  often  blush 
for  the  helplessness  and  not  unfrequently  criminal  conduct  of  their 
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offspring.  Even  it"  a  father  intended  liis  son  for  one  of  the  profes- 
sions, it  would  be  an  iucalcuhible  benefit  to  that  sou  to  instruct  him 
in  some  branch  of  mechanism.  His  education  would  not  only  be 
more  complete  and  healthy,  but  he  might  at  some  future  time,  in 
case  of  failure  in  his  profession,  find  his  tx'ade  very  convenient  as  a 
means  of  earning  his  bread  :  and  he  must  necessarily  be  more  com- 
petent in  mechanism  from  his  professional  education.  An  educated 
mechanic  was  a  model  machine,  while  an  uneducated  mechanic  was 
merely  a  mechanic  working  under  the  superintendence  of  another's 
brain.  Let  the  rich  and  the  proud  no  longer  look  upon  mechanism 
as  degrading  to  him  who  adopts  a  branch  of  it  as  his  calling.  It  is 
a  noble  calling — as  noble  as  the  indolence  and  inactivity  of  wealth 
is  ignoble. — Extract  from  a  Lecture  by  Rev.   Dr.   Adams. 


The  Sliding  Scale  ob'  Morals. — The  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  is  eternal  in  the  heavens, — unchangeably  one  and  the  same. 
But  here,  on  earth,  it  is  perpetually  variable, — it  is  one  in  one  age 
or  nation,  another  in  another.  Every  profession  has  its  convention- 
al morality,  current  nowhere  else.  That  which  is  permitted  by  the 
peculiaii  standard  of  truth  acknowleged  at  the  bar,  is  falsehood 
among  plain  men ;  that  which  would  be  reckoned  in  the  army  purity 
and  tenderness,  would  be  elsewhere  licentiousness  and  cruelt3\ 
Trade  has  its  honesty,  which  rightly  named,  is  fraud.  And  in  all 
these  cases,  the  temptation  is  to  live  content  with  the  standard  of  a 
man's  own  profession  of  or  society ;  and  this  is  the  real  difference 
between  the  worldling  and  the  religious  man.  The  one  lives  below 
that  standard,  no  higher ;  the  other  lives  above  his  age. — Robertson' s 
Sermons. 


Youthful  Neglect. — Walter  Scott,  in  a  narrative  of  his  person- 
al history,  gives  the  following  caution  to  youth  : — 

"  If  it  should  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  youth  to  peruse  these  pages, 
let  such  readers  remember  that  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I 
recollect  in  my  manhood  the  opportunities  of  learning  which  I  neg- 
lected in  my  youth  ;  that  through  every  part  of  my  literary  career  I 
have  felt  pinched  and  hampered  by  my  own  ignorance  ;  and  I  would 
this  moment  give  half  the  reputation  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  acquire,  if,  by  doing  so,  I  could  rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a 
sound  foundation  of  learning  and  science." 
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TALK  ABOUT  BOOKS. 


One  of  the  easiest  things  in  tlie  world  for  people  to  do,  is,  to  cheat 
themselves  into  a  lot  of  worthless  books. 

A  nnm  witii  brains  has  a  natural  reverence  for  a  book. 

lie  buys  everything  else  on  special  need  ;  but  he  buys  books  on 
^r^ural  need — meat  when  he  is  hungry,  loots  when  his  old  ones  lot 
the  water  in,  a  coat  when  his  elbows  become  thread-bare  ;  but  books, 
always,  whether  he  is  starving,  wet,  or  naked. 

A  man  spends  money  on  other  things  with  a  grudge,  he  spends  it 
on  books  with  delight.  When  he  makes  a  bad  bargain  in  merchan- 
dize, he  soon  discovers  it,  and  regrets  his  error;  but  no  matter  how 
worthless  the  book,  ho  gets  more  than  the  cost  out  of  it,  for  a  single 
page  that  falls  in  with  his  own  conceit,  pays  him  double  and  if  the 
other  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pages  are  pure  nonsense,  he 
considers  that  he  got  them  for  nothing. 

A  second-hand  store  or  a  stall  has  peculiar  atcractionsfor  a  book- 
buyer.  He  has  a  fancy  that  the  odd  looking  owner  of  it  is  alway-g 
going  round  and  finding  rare  volumes  in  singular  places — that  he 
penetrates  pawn  shops,  auction  rooms,  and  inaccessible  corners,  and 
picks  up  by  accident,  editions  that  can  be  found  no  where  else — all 
the  better  if  they  are  stained  and  begrimed  with  dust — all  the  more 
valuable  if  spiders  have  nested  in  the  dog-eared  leaves,  and  moths 
have  eaten  the  back.  No  body  can  ever  doubt  the  cheapness  of  such 
a  book  at  any  price  !  What  a  pleasure  to  get  it  rebound  in  calf!  A 
man  finds  a  new  book  on  his  friend's  table,  and  becomes  engrossed 
in  it.  His  friend  offers  to  lend  it  to  him,;  and  he  can  keep  it  a 
week,  a  month,  a  year.  He  lives  uext  door,  and  can  get  it  at  any 
moment  if  he  should  want  it.  But  all  that  wont  do.  He  must  own 
it — and  the  next  day  it  is  on  his  shelves,  where  it  will  remain  un- 
read for  years.     Nevertheless  he  enjoys  his  property  in  it. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  spectacles  we  see.  is  an  ignorant  man 
who  never  reads,  with  a  large  library.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  ia 
the  wiser  for  having^books  around  him  at  any  rate  ;  and  wc  are  far 
from  afiirming  that  he  is  not.  Franklin  said  that  a  man  with  a 
library  which  he  never  reads,  is  about  as  respectable  an  animal  as  a 
donkey  with  a  load  of  books  on  his  back.  In  a  sense  that  is  true 
but  one  day  the  old  donkey  dies,  and  his  library  is  willed  to  a  col- 
lege. It  must  at  least  be  said  of  him,  that  he  helped  learning  by 
putting  his  capital  into  the  publishing  business,  and  now  a  thousand 
minds  are  feeding  on  his  stupid  benefaction. 
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We  shall  recall  that  word,  .s;?/p/rt.  A  certain  dim  consciousness 
animated  his  thoughts  that  there  is  good  ingathering  books  together 
that  somebody  will  read  some  day.  It  was  a  deal  better  than  buy- 
ing real  estate,  and  locking  it  up  in  a  testament  for  a  hundred  years, 
to  inei'ease  for  his  heirs,  and  that  would  gain  him  the  character  of 
'a  very  sagacious  man.' 

Ignorance  paj-s  a  great  couipliment  to  knowledge  when  it  fills  the 
upper  shelves  of  a  huge  book  case  with  titles  painted  on  v,'ood.  Even 
this  shallow  trick  is  not  without  the  power  to  instruct;  for  the  titles 
suggest  ideas.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  a  scholar  to  read  book  titles, 
and  the  wooden  ones  are  as  good  as  an}'  so  long  as  he  does  not  want 
to  open  tliem.  But  we  are  straying  very  widely  from  our  original 
purpose  in  this  talk.  Wc  meant  to  give  some  hints  on  the  folly  of 
indiscriminate  book  buying,  and  Low  it  comes  about  and  how  it  may 
be  prevented.  Now  as  vre  know  tliat  short  chapters  are  more  read 
than  long  ones,  and  leave  a  better  taste  behind  them,  we  shall  cut 
our  thread  here,  without  promising  to  take  it  up  at  a  future  time. 


MORAL   DUTIES. 

Yvliile  the  Journal  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  especial  ben- 
efit of  teachers  and  educators,  yeLit  is  not  unreasonable  to  ssuppose 
that  many  scholars,  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such  duty  and 
dignity,  not  ftnly  take  it,  but  constantly  read  its  generally  interest- 
ing contents.  Morever,  I  suppose  many  parents,  who  are  the  prima- 
ry and  most  faithful  teachers,  (if  they  do  their  duty)  are  likewise 
its  constant  readers ;  and  take  a  substantial  interest  in  its  progress, 
its  subject  matter,  and  its  influence. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  matter  I  have  thought  that  some  suggestions 
on  certain  moral  duties,  which  are  incumbent  upon  any  individual 
as  a  social  being,  a  member  of  society,  and  especially  those  who 
have  chosen  to  be,  or  Vv^hom  circumstances  have  made,  educators  of 
their  race  directly  or  indirectly— molders  of  plastic  minds  and  char- 
acters of  the  young. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  passion,  in  all  classes  of  our  soci- 
ety, (and  I  suppose  it  is  more  characteristic  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can society  than  any  other,  unless  it  be  French,)  to  improve  industri- 
ously all  opportunities  to  dis'^uss,  review  and  exhibit,  in  such  Ijo-ht 
as  it  pleases  their  fancy,  judgment,  or  interest,  the  alTairs  and  char- 
acters of  their  neighbors  ;  and  it  not  unfre(|uently  happens  that  great 
care  is  taken  not  to  bring  out  so  many  adiniiubie  qualities  and, those 
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higlilv    conimendable,  as  those  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  censurable. 
Persous  seem  to  have  a  vagixe  idea  that  to  involve    their    neighbor's 
character  in  some  circumstance  of  moral  obliquity,  adds  wonderful-> 
ly  to  the  uprightness  and  rectitude  of  their  own. 

Now  the  character  of  a  private  individual  is  nn-revicic-abk,  un- 
approachable ;  except  in  such  private  circle  or  circles,  as  he  or  she 
may  happen  to  be,  in  sonic  way,  identified  with.  And  even  then,  as 
a  cencral  rule,  a  total  non-interference  is  more  advisable,  honorable, 
and  just ;  for  the  chances  are  as  few  that  the  character  will  not  suifer 
unjustly,  as  that  four  dice  shall  turn  up  each  an  ace  at  a  single  throw. 
No  less  frequently,  I  apprehend,  does  the  circumstance  occur,  when 
anything  is  added  to  the  character  or  reputation  of  an  individual 
by  review  or  discussion  of  the  same,  by  one  or  the  whole  of  that 
circle,  especially  when  the  one  under  discussion  is  more  or  less 
personally  known  to  the  parties,  even  though  his  or  her  character  is 
really  and  absolutely  above  reproach. 

Where  one  can  by  the  exposition  of  the  character  of  a  neigl^bor 
or  associate,  place  the  same  in  a  juster  or  more. favorable  ligiit,  it  is 
indeed,  his  privilege  and  duty  to  do  so  ;  because  it  is,  in  a  general 
sense  the  duty  of  every  individual,  in  justice  to  all  parties  concern- 
ed, to  place  their  friends  to  each  other's  view,  in  just  as  favorable  a 
light  as  possible.  By  such  means,  much  more  of  justice,  harnion}^, 
and  love  would  be  secured  in  the  world. 

Looking  at  persons'  characters,  peculiarities,  and  habits,  with  the 
mental  eye,  aided  by  our  different  degrees  and  scoures  of  informa- 
tion, is  like  viewing  their  persons  in  a  mirror;  we  see  them  at  differ- 
ent angles  and  distances,and  in  different  lights.  Or,  by  these  means, 
as  in  the  convex  mirror,  some  portions  are  enlarged  or  dist(n'ted,  so 
as  in  the  concave,  some  are  to  appear  not  only  smaller  than  they 
really  are,  but  inverted.  Analogous  to  this  last  view  is  that  of 
characters  mis-judged,  or  misunderstood. 

The  character  of  no  virtuous  or  well-disposed  person  suffers  by 
exposition,  but,  on  the  contrar}^,  gains.  It  will  be  the  endeavor 
of  every  honorable  and-  generous  man  or  woman,  to  let  no 
opportunity  pass,  unimproved,  of  speaking  favorably  of  a  friend  or 
neighbor  ;  of  making  known  and  commending  his  or  her  virtues. 
No  man  can  speak  too  much  good  o.  another,  if  he  upeak   the   truf/i, 

But,  though  we  should  always  speak  the  truth  of  a  person,  when 
we  speak  at  all,  yet  it  does  not  follow  as  a  consequence  that  wo 
should  always  speak  the  whole  truth,  if  we  happen  to  know  anything 
bad  ;  for  it  is  Vy  this  means  through  envy  and  malice,  that  slander, 
and  back-biting  prevail,  so  largely  as  they    do.      We    should    never 
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reveal  anything  to  any  person's  hurt,  even  though  it  be  tnie,  (which 
it  must  be.or  it  would  he  no  revelation,)  unlets  a  much  greater 
amount  of  good  will  result  from  its  discovery,  than  harm  from  its 
suppression.  To  elevate,  or  lift  men  and  women  up  in  their  own 
respect,  or  in  the  respect  of  others,  is  iar  nobler,  and  more  humane, 
and  espaciall}^  more  chrlstiau,  than  by  any  word  or  act  to  crush 
down  a  spirit,  striving  to  rise  up,  even  though  it  be  by  a  revelation 
of  truth.  If,  by  any  means  they  have  lost  their  self-respect,  or  the 
respect  of  ethers,  we  should  rather  show  our  superiority  and  nobility 
to  themby  treating  them  with  kindness  and  encouragement,  than  by 
exposing  their  faults,  and  using  them  to  their  di.sadvantage.  It 
is  by  such  means  we  can  help  them  to  climb  up  from  weakness  and 
depravity,  to  strength  and  moral  rectitude. 

Neither  the  world,  nor  any  individual,  was  ever  reformed  by 
denur elation  or  reproach.  [Reproof  and  riprr.ach  have  very  differ- 
ent shades  of  meaning.)  Darkness  was  never  dispelled  by  declaim- 
ing against  it,  but  the  moment  a  little  light  approaches,  be  it  ever 
so  feeble,  it  always  begins  to  flee.  Love  is  the  alembic  in  which  to 
fuse  and  purify  a  sinful  heart.  It  is  far  better  to  tell  ening  men 
and  women  they  are  subjects  of  grace,  than  objects  of  wrath,  and 
children  of  the  devil.  Say  to  them,  instead  of  "The  Law  of  Moses 
-commands  that  such  should  be  stoned,"  '■'■  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee,  go  and  sin  no  more."  S.   K. 


GEOGEAPHICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

The  first  grand  object  of  the  study  of  Geography  is,  to  furnish  the 
learner  with  maltriah,  and  in  so  far  as  respects  this  object,  the  study 
makes  its  chief  demand  upon  the  memory.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  other  studies.  Geography  must  be  got  by  heart  or  it  is  not 
got  at  all. 

But  th3  Geography  may  be  learned  by  heart,  and  yet  only  triflirg 
profit  be  derived  from  it.  For  if  the  facts  and  details  beconnnittcd 
to  memory  o.>;  a  j)iirt  of  the  book,  and  be  associated  with  the  book 
alone,  then  to  ihe  learner  the  facts  and  details  will  forever  remain 
within  the  covers  of  the  book,  and  will  form  no  part  or  parcel  of  his 
mental  furniture  and  equipment.  Thousands  of  scholars  learn  Gc- 
ograp^ij  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  think  of  England  only  as  a  sp^t 
on  the  map,  colored  yellow,  with  green  Scotland  and  blue  Ireland  iu 
proximity.  Why  ?  Because  their  minds  are  never  carried  out  of 
the  book,  and  made  to  transfer,  by  the  power   of  imagination,  the 
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stntciiiouts  of  llio  book  to  tlic  real,  osis^ting,  substantial  England 
bc\onil  the  >;oa. 

'•  IIow,  then,"  says  the  teacher,  "■shall  I  cnrr}-  out  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  frcm  the  book,  and  put  it  in  contact  with  the  realities  de- 
scribed, so  that  he  shall  see,  and  feel,  and  realize  their  existence  V 
I  will  tell  yon.  By  calling  the  imagination  of  the  pupil  into  exer- 
cise as  a  systematic  and  regular  part  of  instruction. 

The  imagination  is  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  human  soul  ;  it 
makes  us  most  like  Gud,  for  it  is  creative  in  its  enei-gy.  Yet  is  it 
the  fact  that  this  divincst  part  of  the  human  intellect  is  steadily  and 
persistently  ignored,  as  if  it  were  an  evil  thing  to  be  suppressed  and 
smothered  like  a,  sin.  This  faculty  was  given  us  to  be  used  afid  cul- 
tivated just  as  sedulouf^ly  as  the  reason,  of  which  it  is  the  twin-sister  ; 
and  just  so  long  as  we  neclect  to  cultivate  it,  we  do  not  educate  the 
whole  soul,  but  nourish  it  into  distortion  and  deformity. 

So,  then,  when  your  pupils  liave  been  studying  about  a  countr}-, 
and  have  got  all  the  details  in  the  book,  shut  the  book,  throw  your- 
self into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  in  an  instant  drcp  dcwn  into  the 
heart  cf  that  land.  It  does  not  matter  how  far  off  it  may  be,  for 
the  imagination  is  winged  like  a  seraph,  and  can  spring,  with  r,nc 
sweep  of  its  pinion,  i'roni  Sirius  to  the  Sun. 

Is  the  land  Greenland  ?  And  have  your  pupils  learned  that 
"  Greenland  is  a  cold,  desolate,  barren  country,  inhabited  by  Esqui- 
maux, Polar  bears,  and  wolves  P' 

That  "  It  is  covered  all  tJie  year  with  ice  and  snow,  and  its  suna- 
mer:;  and  it>  winters  arc  six  months  long  1" 

That  "  Its  shores  are  clad  in  ice,  and  its  seas  choked  with  icebergs, 
and  filled  with  whales  and  fish?" 

Then  take  a  five-minute  trip  to  Greenland, — not  one  of  those  dol- 
orous funeral-procession  journeys  we  used  to  go  upon,  thus:  "Ingo- 
ing from  New  York  to  Greenland  we  pass  cast  through  Long  Island 
Sound  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hold  our  course  cast  ard  northeast 
till  we  round  Newfoundland;  tli«n  bear  north  till  we  reach  Eaflan's 
Eay,  and  then  land  at  Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southern  point  of 
Greenland  !"'  What  an  enlivening  picture  that !  IIow  long  can  any 
huma'n  inlcllcct  hold  such  stuff  as  that  ? 

"  Come,  scholars,  let'.;  away  to  (rrecnland  !  What  headland's 
that?  Ileadland,  man,  that's  an  iceberg!  Well,  surely,  no  rock 
ever  could  shout  out  into  do  '  es,  minarets,  spivc,-,  and  precipices  like 
that.  Glory,  what  colors  !  a  diadem  of  rainbows  round  eacli  spirj^ 
summit,  and  strings  of  opal  sj'arkling  on  each  eragged  edge  !  See 
•that  mighty  rock, — a  capstuoe  to  the  Pyramids, — on  the  berg's  wes- 
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tern  limb.  Hear  those  pealing  voices,  octaves  below  the  bello^xing 
of  the  bull.'?  of  Basrian,  iindcrtoning  the  shivering  crashing  of  the 
suvfaee-ice,  as  the  sub-base  of  the  organ  undertones  the  martial  blast 
of  the  clarion.  That's  the  roaring  of  the  sea  in  the  deep  caverns  of 
the  berg;  the  waves  roll  in  and  out  again,  and  play  this  thunderoiis 
dirge  on  the  base  chord  of  this  crystal  organ. 

,  "  Land  under  the  lee  !  G-reenland,  all  hail !  Greenland  !  Did 
anybody  ever  call  that  Greenland  ?  xVn  iron-bound  stretch  of  preci- 
pices, chasms,  and  ragged  promontories,  hung  with  the  funeral  dra- 
pery of  black  lichens  and  mosses,  upon  whose  bases  the  breakers  are 
dashed  into  snowy  foam.  See  that  long,  deep  valley  running  inland 
from  the  s:a,  walled  in  by  steep-sided  mountains,  and  holding  a 
glacier;  there  thunders  an  avalanche  from  the  mountains  upon  it; 
snow  enough  to  bury  a  great  city. 

"See  !  on  yonder  cliff  a  huge  white  bear  is  slumbering,  his  nese 
across  his  paws ;  the  dripping  ice-mass,  fixed  firm  amid  the  rocks 
above,  showers  him  continually,  and  yet  his  panting  bulk  sweats 
with  the  heat.  It  is  summer's  midnight.  The  sun  runs  low,  and 
crimsons  all  the  earth,  and  air,  and  waters,  with  carnation.  Migra- 
tory birds  all  along  the  shore,  in  flocks  innumerable,  have  .sunk  to 
sleep,  their  heads  beneath  their  wings,  and  rock,  ice-cake,  gravelly 
beach,  the  sea-vforn,  barkless,  slivered  timber,  left  by  some  great 
storm-wave,  are  covered  with  their  snowy  plumage.  0  !  what  a 
jumble  of  black  wings,  purple  necks,  irised  with  rainbows,  rich 
brown  backs  mottled  with  white,  broad  bills  and  narrow  bills,  some 
nestled  down  amid  their  feathers,  others  standing  on  a  single  leg  red 
as  a  hyacinth  on  an  ice  floe.  Now  one  wakes  u-^,  utters  a  note,  the 
multitudinous  heads  come  out  from  beneath  the  wings,  and  voices 
numberless,  sound  forth,  and  die  away  in  echoes  along  the  shore  ; 
then  they  sink  to  sleep  again.  Look  yonder  !  there  steals  down- 
ward from  the  hill,  a  crafty  fox,  seeking  a  duck  or  penguin  for  his 
little  ones,  crouching  behind  rock  and  hillock,  one  eye  on  you  and 
me,  and  one  on  the  nearest  web-foot.  On  yonder  low  fiat  rock,  just 
out  of  the  waters,  some  seals  are  basking  in  the  sunshine  with  ore 
eye  open,  their  shining  fur  is  burnished  with  the  light  as  they  roll 
from  side  to  side,  ever  and  anon  trumpeting  forth  a  hoarse,  sonorous 
bellow,  like  an  angry  bull.  Far  in  the  sea  beyond,  prenc  on  the 
flood,  a  distant  school  of  whales  are  sporting.  One  lashes  the  waters 
with  his  lail  till  they  boil  in  foauiing  whirlpools  about  him  ;  another, 
starting  from  afar,  and  rushing  through  the  surface-waters  and  pil-. 
ing  up  the  foam  before  him,  hurls,  with  one  mighty  spring,  his  vast 
bulk  out  of  water,  and  falling,  the  loud  reverberation  sound.s  after- 
ward from  the  distance. 
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"  Lo,  the  skv  darkens.  Comes  speeding  from  the  blackening 
clouds  that  pall  the  north,  a  sudden  snow  shower.  Do^Yn  toward  the 
sea  it  pours,  across  the  monntain-spircs,  through  chasms  gorged  with 
8U0W,  and  all  the  earth  and  heavens  depart  from  sight.  The  sun  il- 
lumes the  front  of  the  ap])roacliing  tempest  with  baleful  luster — 
bl"cknes.s  lieyond  and  winter  hurricane-encompassed.  Lo,  the  storm 
has  passed  !  and  the  ^un  paints  the  rear  of  the  retreating  tempest 
with  soft,  warm  hues.  All  the  ground,  and  rocks,  and  grass,  and 
flowers,  are  powdered  with  snow,  which  melts  anon  to  diamond  dew- 
drops ;  and  leaf,  pendent  grass-spire,  reeds  bowing  in  the  air,  arc 
gemmed  with  pearls." 

So  on,  a<(  iiijinituiii,  fellow  teacher,  and  however  foolish  this  niaj 
look  in  print,  it  is  not  foolish  at  all  in  the  school-room.  But  every- 
thing will  depend  u])on  the  s/yle  and  the  manner  in  which  you  lead 
off  in  this  exercise.  If  you  do  not  go  into  it  with  enthusiasm,  'twill 
be  ridiculous,  but  if  you  f?o, 'twill  rouse  even  the  torpid  and  the 
stupid  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  snear.     Try  it  and  see. 


LORD  BROUGHAM'S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

"  The  con(}ueror  moves  on  in  a  march.  lie  stalks  onward  with 
the  'pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war' — banners  flying,  shouts 
rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music  pealing,  to 
drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the  slain. 
Not  thus  I  he  schoolmaster,  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He  meditates 
and  prepares  in  secret,  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind  ;  he 
slowly  gathers  around  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution; 
he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring 
steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  ha^  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses 
of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  It  is  a 
progress  not  to  be  compared  with  anything  like  a  marcli  ;  but  it 
leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurols  more  impershi- 
able  than  the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever 
won. 

"Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachersof  man- 
kind— I  have  found  laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  ob- 
scurely, in  their  blessed  vocation,  wherever  I  have  gone,  i  have 
found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship,  among  the  daring,  the 
ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active  French  ;  I  have  found 
them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious  Swiss  ;  I  have 
^ound  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted,  the  enthusiastic 
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Germans  ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  high-minded,  but  enslaved 
Italians  ;  and  in  our  country,  God  be  thanked,  their  numbers  every 
where  abound,  and  are  ever}'  day  increasing.  Their  calling  is  high 
and  holy  ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  nations  ;  their  renown  will 
fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in 
their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the  world, 
possessing  his  soul  in  peace — performs  his  appointed  course — awaits 
in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises — resting  from  his  labors, 
bequeaths  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works  have  bless- 
ed— and  sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  com- 
memorating 'one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got 
rid  of  an  enemy  !  " 


EARNESTNESS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS. 

A  distinguished  writer  who  has  enjoyed  favorable  opportunities 
for  observation,  remarks  that  "  the  great  difference  between  men  is 
enerp^i/,  invincible  determination,  an  honest  purpose  once  fixed  and 
then  death  or  victory.  That  quality  will  do  any  thing  that  can  be 
done  in  the  world  ;  and  no  talent,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunity, 
will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  without  it." 

This  remark  reveals  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  true  teacher.  Enthusiasm  (God  in  us)  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess in  the  management  and  instruction  of  a  school.  Its  influence  is 
felt  at  all  times  and  everywhere.  It  speaks  out  in  every  expression, 
word  and  action,  of  e-very  day  life.  As  is  the  master  in  this  respect, 
so  is  the  school.  Indolence  is  contagious,  so  is  zeal.  The  one  leaves 
the  school  in  idleness  and  disorder,  the  other  electrifies,  and  inspires 
to  earnest  and  successful  effort. 

Enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  gives  the  school  room  the  busy  aspect 
of  the  work-shop  or  the  bee-hive,  where  industry  and  order  reign. 
The  "  glow  of  labor  "  described  by  Virgil,  is  well  illustrated  in  such 
a  school.  The  minds  of  the  pupils,  roused  and  warmed  by  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  the  teacher,  are  bent,  and  wrought  and  shaped  like 
the  steel  when  it  feels  the  flume  of  the  blacksmith's  forge. 

Without  this  animating  principle,  the  school  is  dull  and  in  con- 
fusion— a  mere  formality,  with  little  interest  or  profit,  either  to  pa- 
rents or  pupils.  Let  no  one  attempt  to  inspire  others  with  the  love 
of  knowledge  and  the  labor  necessary  to  secure  mental  discipline, 
who  is  not  himself  inspired. 
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SLATE  AND  BLACKBOARD. 

"  The  slate  :nid  blackboard  arc  indispensable  instrnnients  in 
primary  teachiiiji.  Drawing  has  too  long  been  regarded  as  an  ac- 
coniplisluncnt,  to  be  ac(|uired  only  by  the  few.  It  should  bo  deem- 
ed a  necessity,  and  tlie  element!?,  at  least,  be  uc(iiiired  by  the  many. 
I  have  long  been  ol'  the  opinion,  that  the  elements  of  linear  and 
mechanical  drawing  should  be  included  in  the  Common  School 
course;  and  that  the  former,  at  least,  should  be  commencod  in  the 
primary  dej>artment.  Beginning  with  the  straight  line,  let  the 
class  be  taught  to  draw  it ;  first  as  a  horizontal,  next  us  a  perpendi- 
cular, then  at  all  the  intermediate  angles.  Let  them  aiterward.s 
try  to  divide  the  line  by  the  eye,  without  measuiement,  into  two, 
three,  or  more  equal  parts,  till  they  can  do  it  promptly  and  well. 
Then  take  up  the  curves,  the  circle,  and  the  .simple  geomctrici.l 
figures,  etc.  Great  progress  can  be  made  in  these  elements,  by  very 
young  children,  and  be.-ides  the  immense  advantage  to  them  in  life, 
they  will  take  great  interest  in  the  exercise.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  furnish  and  admirable  scries  of  exercises  in  drawing. 
Nearly  all  the  primary  movements,  as  straight  lines,  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  oblique,  curves,  etc.,  are  involved  in  their  fornjation. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  capitals.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  of 
the  art  employ  them  as  copies,  even  for  more  advanced  pupils.  For 
primaiy  scholars,  it  is  an  excellent  training  for  the  eye  and  hand, 
and,  while  imparting  knowledging  and  skill  in  the  elements  of 
drawing,  it  incident iulh/  fixes  the  name  and  shape  of  each  letter  in- 
delibly in  the  meiiory,  for,  when  a  child  has  learned  to  draw  a  letter 
correctly,  and  to  associate  with  it  its  appropriate  name,  he  will  not 
forget  it.  Thus,  while  the  eye  and  hand  are  being  trained  to  skil.', 
— while  the  principles  of  a  noble  and  useful  art  are  being  thorough- 
ly learned,  while  the  mind  is  pleasant'y  excited  and  interested,  in- 
stead of  being  wearied  and  stupefied,  the  alphabet  itself  is  com- 
pletely mastered, — incidcntially,  almost  unconsciously.  The  names 
of  the  letter.-,  are  not  only  more  permanently  learned  in  this  way, 
than  the  old  routine  repetition  process,  but  in  less  than  half  the 
time.  This  is  not  theory,  but  fact.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
a  thousand  trials.  That  such  an  aaaount  of  precious  time  is  annual- 
ly' wasted  in  the  effort  to  print  the  mere  names  of  twenty-six  char- 
acters cf  our  language  upon  the  memory  of  the  child  by  the  endless 
iteration  of  a — b — c,  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so  sad.  Not 
only  one,  but  several  school  terms  arc  often  squandered,  before  the 
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stupendous  result  is  achieved  !  x\nd  when  at  last  the  victory  is\ron, 
how  poor  and  barren  it  is, — the  child  can  call  the  names  of  twenty- 
six  crooked,  dry,  unmeaning  things  !  that  is  all.  No  mental  power 
has  been  developed;  no  new  faculty  has  been  awakened:  no  pleasure 
has  mingled  in  the  weary  task  ;thc  mind  is  deadened,  almost  stulti- 
fied; the  child  is  disgusted  with  his  book,  and  tired  of  school;  but 
he  know3  his  h  Iters,  and  great  is  the  rejoieirg  of  friends  !  There  is, 
thitiik  God,  "  a  more  excellent  way."  I^  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  good  effects  of  a  judicious  use  of  the  slate  and  blackboard  in 
Primary  Schools  No  schcol-room  for  small  children  is  equipped  I 
without  tliem — no  one  is  fit  to  be  a  primary  teacher  who  is  unriblo 
or  unwilling  to  use  them." 


MORAL  INSTEUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  much-mooted  question,  whether  or  not,  moral  instruction 
should  be  introduced  into  schools  under  the  control  of  the  state,  as  a 
fixed  part  of  its  educational  system,  admits  of  a  solution,  perhaps 
neither  doubtful  nor  difficult.  That  solution,  however,  is  possible, 
only  under  the  condition  of  a  just  view  of  the  end  to  bo  sought  by 
the  state,  in  establisning  a  system  of  popular  education.  "What  the 
state  must  seek  as  its  end,  determines  what  the  state  must  do  with 
moral  instruction  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

Let  it,  then,  be  understood  tX  the  outset,  that  inasmuch  as  govern- 
ment is  instituted,  not  by  the  individual,  but  by  the  community; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  established,  not  for  the  individual  benefit,  but 
for  the  public  good  ;  its  entire  province  and  prerogative  must  be 
limited  by  its  risponsibility  to  the  commonwealth,  for  the  common 
weal.  Ilcnco-government  must  be  made  to  look  municipally-*-if  wc 
may  be  allowed  the  word — at  the  state,  and  not  individually  at  the 
man  ;  it  must  be  moved  by  an  economical  regard  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  and  not  by  a  mei-e  humane  concern  for  the  person  ;  it  must  act 
to  the  one  end,  the  conservation  and  advancement  of  the  state,  and 
not  for  the  simple,  prior  or  prominent  purpose  of  benefiting  the  in- 
dividual. 

That  these  secondary  objects,  concerning  the  mere  individual  man, 
may  be,  and  under  any  proper  administration  of  government,  must 
be  attained,  is  freely  granted  ;  but  it  is  as  firmly  maintained,  that 
the}'  are  not,  and  never  may  be,  a  proper  and  direct  object  of  the 
state,  then,  must  be  its  own  conservation  aad  advancemeut,  iti  own 
perpetuity,  its  own  prosperity, — these  are  its  objects  of  concern,  its 
cuds  of  action,  ,  .      ,  ...  ..  -.  ••■ 
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Heiico,  not  at  all  i'or  (Le  simple  direct  fake  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons as  ?ucli  ;  not  at  all  i'or  liis  or  their  advantage,  other  than  as  the 
merest  consequent  of  its  legitimate  action,  may  any  proper  govern- 
ment provide  scnools  and  instruction  for  the  people.  Only  to  this 
end  may  it  do  that — that  there  may  be  possible  in  the  state,  that 
highest  and  purest  exercise  of  political  rights  among  the  people, 
which  will  eufcure  in  the  state,  the  wisest  constitution,  the  ablest  ad- 
ministration, and  the  most  enduring  permanence  of  government,  and 
through  these,  the  true  dignity,  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  state 
itself.  In  other  words,  only  to  the  end  of  its  own  conservation  and 
advancement,  may  the  state  ever  cstabliih  or  maintain  a  system  of 
public  instruction. 

Here,  then,  the  question,  always  pei'tincnt,  beccmes  actually  vital; 
is  mere  intellectual  or  scientific  culture  enough  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case  :  is  that  sufficient  to  render  a  state  system  of  public 
instruction,  cither  competent  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end, 
or  consistent  with  it  I  Give  the  people  such  culture  only,  and  will 
that  ensure  in  them,  and  from  them,  such  combined  ir;telligence, 
virtue  and  loyalty,  as  will  secure  the  state,  for  all  time,  against  its 
most  dangerous  enemies,  popular  ignorance,  social  corruption,  and 
political  abandonment.  Will  such  a  culture  make  a  people  both  in- 
telligent and  virtuous,  and  virtuous  as  intelligent — this  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  a  vital  one  it  is. 

What  now  is  the  inevitable  answer  to  this  question  ?  Let  us  see. 
What  says  history  1  All  history  teaches  us,  that  popular  tidvance- 
mcnt  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  a  corresponding  growth  in 
morality  and  religion,  has  been  always  and  only,  an  increased  re- 
finement in  individual  and  national  wickedness,  a  more  skilful  and 
subtle  abuse  of  power,  and  a  change  of  the  mere  form  of  civil  de- 
struction, from  external  crush  ai.d  demolition,to  a  secret  and  subtle, 
yet  sure  sap  and  subversion. 

And  what  says  philosophy  ?  A.\\  philosophy  teaches  that,  for  ev- 
ery increase  of  power  in  the  subjected  object,  there  mu.-t  be  a  corres- 
ponding augmentation  of  strength  in  the  controlling  agent,  and  that 
every  advance  in  individual  knowledge,  is  an  aupmcntaticn  of  power, 
for  which  there  can  bi,  no  corresponding  incrcaf-e  of  control,  other 
than  that  found  in  a  corresponding  growth  and  ascendancy  of  moral 
principle. 

And  what  says  simple  common  sense  1  Common  '■ense  urges,  that 
it  is  the  fact,  that  in  all  enlightened  countries  ai.d  ccmn;ui:ities-,  in- 
tellectual and  nicral  cultuie,  are  in  ^cme  way  or  other,  so  associated 
or  run  parallel,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dissever  them  lor  ihe 
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purpose  of  exemplification  and  comparison  ;  and  that  this  fact  alone 
is  enough  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  them  at 
once  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  to  ignore  it  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  and  so  to  dissever  moral  instruction  from  intellectual  or 
scientific  culture,  is,  simply,  to  make  an  educational  system  stultify 
itself. 

Without  appealing  to  specific  examples,  and  without  pressing  the 
argument  from  principles  further,  it  must  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  advanced,  that  the  original  question  ought  never  to  have  been 
entertained  at  all ;  and  that  the  only  consistent  form  in  which  it  can 
present  itself,  is  rather  this:  ought  moral  instruction  ever  to  be  neg- 
lected or  even  subordinated  in  our  public  schools.  What  position, 
or  what  prominence  should  be  assigned  lO  moral  instruction,  may  be  , 
discussed ;  that  it  sliould  have  some  place  and  importance,  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  will  argue,  that  observation  by  no 
means  shows,  that  the  lack  of  this  distinct  moral  culture  in  our 
schools,  is  productive  of  that  uncurbed  and  therefore  destructive  in- 
telligence to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  immediately  and  conclusively  this,  that  the  non-occur- 
rence of  that  dangerous  result,  is  not  due  to  the  non-existence  o  a 
natural  cause  for  it,  but  to  the  existence  of  important,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  redeeming  influences  operating  on  our  youth,  outside  of 
the  schools,  and  accidentall}^  affording  them  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  lacking  moral  culture. 

Others  may  urge,  that  even  if  the  moral  culture  were  not  thus  in- 
cidentally secured,  the  laws  would  afford  the  state  an  adequate  pro- 
tection against  this  unprincipled  or  demoralized  intelligence.  To 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  not  only  is  there  outside  of  the  ex- 
act letter  of  the  laws,  a  wide  margin  for  the  most  vicious  and  dan- 
gerous exercise  of  such  intelligence,  but  there  is  in  this  very  intelli- 
gence, ;ind  simply  because  it  is  corrupt,  a  power  equal  to  the  most 
triumphant  evasion,  if  not  the  actual  defiance  of  the  laws. 

As  to  those  other  objections,  urged,  perhaps,  sometimes  honestly, 
but  intelligently  perhaps  nevei-,  that  this  necessary  moral  instruction 
can  better  be  given  elsewhere,  and  therefore  should  be,  or  that  its  in 
troduction  into  our  schools  will  make  them  sectarian  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  they  do  not  commend  themselves  enough  to  the  simplest 
common  sense,  to  claim  either  a  specific  notice  or  a  formal  refuta- 
tion. When  it  shall  be  shown,  that  it  is  possible,  not  to  say  profit- 
able, to  dissever  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  in  their  exer- 
cise and  development,  in  this  manner ;  or  when  it  shall  appear  that 
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ethics,  by  being  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  considered  apart  from 
mental  science,  becoraes  a  body  of  sectarian  dogmas,  rather  than  a 
system  of  univcral  principles ;  in  other  words,  when  it  shall  become 
clear,  that  we  are  to  build  the  most  wisely  and  successfully,  by  first 
laying  up  the  brick,  and  then  elsewhere,  and  by  other  hands,  insert- 
ing the  mortar  ;  or  when  it  shall  have  become  manifest,  that  to  lay 
the  brick  with  the  mortar,  contemporaneously  and  conjunctively,  is 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  both  builder  and  owner,  and  actually 
to  destro}-  the  catholic  excellence  of  the  masonry ; — when  this  shall 
be,  the  time  for  a  formal  notice  of  those  objections  may  have  come  ; 
come  before  it  can  not,  and  till  it  can,  we  dismiss  them. 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  raising  the  treasure  of  the  Steamer  Malabar,  which  was  wreck- 
ed last  summer  on  the  coast  uf  Ceylon,  the  divers  worked  under  wa- 
ter through  nine  feet  of  sand,  and  then  cut  away  large  iron  plates, 
half  an  inch  thick,  forming  the  sides  of  the  mail  room  of  the  steamer. 
Eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  treasure  were  chus  obtained  in 
one  day.  The  steamer  had  over  $1,500,000  in  gold  on  board,  all  of 
which  has  been  saved. 

Brown  sugar  can  be  bleached  nearly  white  by  placing  it  in  a  close 
chamber,  and  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  vapors, 
which  do  not  injure  its  quality.  , 

There  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Medical 
College,  Mobile,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  lace-wood  fra\  The 
peculiarity  of  it  is  in  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  bark  which  is  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  From  this  bark  has  been  dissected  more 
than  twenty  coats  of  apparently  real  crape  or  lace — most  of  them 
large  enough  to  serve  as  a  small  handkerchief.  It  can  be  washed 
and  ironed  like  ordinary  muslin^  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  very  rare. 

A  substance  closely  resembling  gutta-percha  has  been  found  in 
Berbice,  British  Guiana,  by  Dr.  Van  Hoist,  of  Be'"bice. 

Sir  Edmund  Davy  lately  read  a  paper  to  the  Ptoyal  Society,  Dub- 
lin, describing  a  new  cement,  which  he  obtained  by  melting  together, 
in  an  iron  vessel,  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  common  pitch,  with  one 
of  gutta-percha.  It  forms  a  homogeneous  fluid,  which  is  much  more 
manageable  for  many  useful  purposes  than  gutta-percha  alone,  and 
which,  after  being  poured  into  cold  water,  may  be  easily  wiped  dry 
and  kept  for  use.     The  cement  adheres  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to 
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wood,  stone,  glass,  porcelain,  ivory,  leather,  parchment,  paper,    and 
some  other  substances. 

Indelible  Ink. — Take  of  nitrate  of  silver  H  ounces,  and  dissolve 
it  in  twelve  ounces  of  weak  gum  mucilage,  then  add  5  ounces  of  liq- 
uid ammonia,  and  put  it  into  blue  bottles  for  use.  When  applied  to 
articles,  they  must  be  exposed  to  sunlight,  until  they  become  black. 
The  blue  bottles  protect  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  decomposition  by 
the  action  of  lieht. 


THE   OLD  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

BY  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

A  picture  now  of  humble  name, 

And  void  of  outward  grace, 
I'd  like  to  take  from  its  worn  frame, 

And  the  dim  outline  trace. 

I  saw  it  there  in  Memory's  hall, — 

'Twas  but  the  other  day, — 
She  kindly  hastened  at  my  call. 

And  wiped  the  dust  away. 

Though  dark  and  soiled  with  many  a  stain,- 

For  Time  ignores  all  care, — 
Yet  still  I  saw,  and  traced  again. 

The  "  school-house  "  written  there. 

An  artist  of  unerring  skill. 

My  faded  picture  drew  ; 
Oh,  that  my  power  was  like  my  will, 

To  copy  it  anew. 

Vain  is  the  wish,  the  opening  leaf. 

So  young  and  fresh  and  fair, 
We  fail  to  find  amid  the  sheaf 

Of  Autumn's  harvest  care. 

By  winds  and  tempests  wildly  tossed, 

And  moistened  oft  with  tears. 
The  leaves  of  childhood,  too,  are  lost 

Amid  the  gathering  years. 

But  to  the  picture  ;  I  have  said 
It  was  a  school-bouse  old  , 
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There  generations  ]);trtt  had  read 
Within  tlie  humble  fold. 

The  science,  numbers,  dwelt  in  state, 

One  book  sufficed  for  all. 
The  lessons  given  on  the  slate, 

Alike  to  great  and  small. 

And  reading  hold  within  its  pale 
The  sacred  Psahus  of  old  ; 

Then  spelling  finished  up  the  tale 
Of  studies, — quickly  told. 

No  pictured  walls,  varnish  or  paint, 
Beguiled  the  youthful  sight, 

But  carvings  and  memorials  quaint, 
The  truant's  best  delight. 

xVnd  youthful  Titans,  too,  their  skill 
Along  the  crumbling  walls, 

Di*played,  with  all  the  earnest  will 
True  genius  ever  calls. 

The  windows  loose,  doors  swinging  wide, 
Seemed  as  decreed  by  fate, 

And  too  upon  the  northern  side, 
The  throne  at  learning's  gate. 

It  was  a  lofty,  lasting  throne, 
In  truth,  e'en  more  than  name. 

It  seemed  like  some  old  altar  stone, 
Whence  fearful  mandates  came. 

And  on  the  throne  there  sat  a  king, 
Armed  with  despotic  sway  ; 

To  whom  each  one  must  tribute  bring, 
Must  hear,  yield  and  obey. 

We  read  that  in  the  days  of  yore, 
When  mouarchs  favors  gave, 

They  held  their  golden  sceptres  o'er 
The  suppliant  to  save. 

But  wo  unto  the  luckless  wight 
Who  stood  before  this  king. 

No  joy  came  at  his  sceptre's  sight. 
It  was  a  fearful  thing. 
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There  was  a  penalty  for  crime? 

That  all  must  forfeit  pay, 
And  settlement  was  had  betimes, 

Before  the  close  of  day. 

With  little  learned,  much  mischief  dofie, 

Planned  by  those  busy  brains. 
The  winter  cycles  quickly  run, 

Within  tho^e  wild  domains. 

And  when  spring  voices  came  again. 

The  Janus  doors  w^ould  close  ; 
Then  peace  and  silence  there  would  reign 

Until  the  time  of  snows. 

But  king  and  realm  have  passed  away, 

Time  now  hath  buried  all, 
Save  the  dim  picture  that  to-day, 

Shades  Memory's  darkened  hall. 


E-EADlNG  AND  THINKING. — Always  have  a  book  v/ithin  your  reach, 
which  you  may  catch  up  at  your  odd  minutes.  Resolve  to  edge  in  a 
little  reading  every  day,  if  it  is  but  a  single  sentence.  If  you  can 
give  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  it  will  be  felt  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Thoughts  take  up  no  room.  When  they  are  right  they  afford  a  porta- 
ble pleasure,  with  which  one  may  travel  or  labor  without  any  trou- 
ble  or  incumbrance. 


"  The  eventful  scene  of  which,  during  the  last  six  thousand  years, 
this  world  has  been  the  theatre,  when  interpreted  by  the  revelation 
which  has  been  made  to  man  of  the  divine  counsels,  may  be  viewed 
as  a  drama  of  which  retribution  is  the  law,  opinion  the  chief  agent, 
and  the  improvement  and  ultimate  happiness  of  our  race  the  appoint- 
ed though  remote  catastrosphe."  STEVENS. 


An  old  clergyman,  one  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  gave 
notice  to  the  congregation  that,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  he  expect- 
ed to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  One  of  the  deacons,  in  great 
agitation,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  never  told  us 
one  word  of  this  before  !  What  shall  we  do  1  "  "  Oh,  brother,' 
said  tKe  oareouj  "  I  do  n't  expect  to  go  out  of  town." 
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^£sii)ciil  (Sbitor's  gepartment. 


OiR  Prosipects — We  have  said,  in  tiie  last  few  nunibers  of  the  Journal, 
that  we  did  not  apprehend  ;iny  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  its  continued 
publicaliou,  even  amidst  the  trials  that  meet  us  on  everj'  liand.  We  still  hope 
to  keep  it  alive;  but  the  rapidly  increasing  price  of  paper  and  other  materials 
renders  it  very  desirable  that  our  friends)  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  Journal.  We  sec  no  good  j'eason  why  the  number  of 
ubscribers  may  not  be  increased,  even  now,  for  surely  those  who  are  not  ac- 
tively ongaged  in  fighting  for  our  independence,  will  uot  sufler  the  cause  of 
education  to  languish  for  want  of  a  little  attention. 

Vie  again  call  up'.n  the  ladies  to  come  to  the  rescue;  to  occupy  our  vacant 
school  houses,  and  train  up  the  children  to  take  tho  places  of  those  who  are 
now  pouring  out  their  blood  to  defend  our  homes  from  the  ravages  of  an  inso- 
lent invader.  The  means  of  education  in  our  state  are  ample,  if  the  women 
will  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  not  suffer  these  means  to  lie  idle  for  want  of 
teacher.-. 

And  whiie  we  would  urge  the  educated  women  of  the  state  to  volunteer  in 
(his  warfare  against  ignorance  imAvicc,  to  bring  forward  all  their  forces  agains 
the  allied  foes,  we  charge  them  to  look  well  to  their  armor,  to  see  that  they 
spare  no  efforts  to  prepare  and  equip  themselves  thoroughly  for  the  great 
■work  that  is  before  them.  If  they  can  be  induced  lu  enter  upon  this  work  in 
good  earnest,  we  shall  have  no  fears  in  regard  to  educatingof  the  rising  gener- 
ation. Our  educational  system,  with  all  its  appliances,  the  Journal  included, 
will  be  kept  from  languishing,  even  though  all  the  men  may  have  gone  to  the 
field  of  battle. 

Will  not  our  friends  of  the  Newspaper  press  speak  a  word  to  the  ladies  on 
this  subject? 

The  Peemiums. — Only  a  few  articles  have  yet  made  their  appearance,  as 
competitors  for  the  liberal  premiums,  offered  by  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion.    Are  there  not  others  on  hand  ? 

The  first  of  April  was  the  time  fixed  for  examining  all  that  may  then  be  on 
hand;  but  the  announcement  of  the  subjects  was  unavoidably  delayed,  and  if 
there  are  any  teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  finish  their  articles  in  time  for 
them  to  reich  us  by  the  first  of  April,  let  them  send  them  as  soon  as  possible 
and  if  they  reach  us  before  the  award  is  made,  they  will  bo  allowed  to  enter 
the  lists. 
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Hesper  and  other  Poems,  by  Theo.  H.  Hill.  Publisher!  by  Strotber  & 
Marcom,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Retail  price  .^1.00. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  neat  little  volume  of  Poetry,  which  has 
made  its  appearance  amidst  the  storms  of  war,  like  a  solitarj'  flower  breasting 
the  desolating  frosts  of  Winter. 

Manv  of  the  poems  evince  the  Crue  "poetic  fire  "  and  the  author  deserves 
the  encouragement  of  all  who  would  aid  in  building  up  a  home  literature. 

The  mechanical  par.  of  the  work  doe.-*  credit,  not  only  lo  the  publishers  but 
to  the  State, 

Our  t.\ble  of  contents. — We  are  extremely  sorry  that  all  of  the  good  reso- 
lutions of  the  Association,  nt  its  Inst  meeting,  have  sent  us  so  few  articles  for 
the  Journal. 

While  there  are  so  many  men  i^f  undoubted  ability  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education,  all  over  tlie  State,  men  who  could,  without  much  effort,  add  so 
much  to  the  interes-t  of  the  Joui'iial.  it  is  very  annoying  to  us,  to  be  compelled 
to  fill  so  many  of  its  p:iges  with  selected  matter,  nowever  good  it  may  be. 

And  now,  whi'e  most  of  the  Papers  of  the  country  are  filled  with  one  subject, 
and  we  ai"e  entirely  cut  off  irom  our  educational  exchanges,  the  labor  of  mak- 
ing suitable  selections  is  increaserl  ten  fold 

Is  it  right  that  the  educated  men  of  North  Carolina  should  so  s?ldom  exeit 
their  influence  through  the  pages  of  a  Periodical  that  visits  every  neighbor- 
hood in  the  State? 

Science  .^nd  Art. — Under  this  head  we  propose  giving,  in  future  numbers 
of  the  Jounii!.  such  recipes  and  hints  as  may  be  useful  to  our  people,  under 
existing  circumstances. _ 

We  are  now  compelled  to  depend  upon  ourselves  for  many  things  that  wo 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  makiug,  and  every  one  is  looking  out  for  infor- 
mation, such  as  we  propose  to  furnish.  In  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  it  will 
bo  in  a  netmauent  form,  and  therefore  will  be  much  more  valuable  than  in 
a  Newspaper. 

We  will  be  under  obligations  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  furnish  reliable 
information  of  the  character  desired. 

He  who  has  a  love  for  nature  can  never  be  alone.  In  the  shells  he  picks  up 

on  the  shore — in  the  leaf,  fading  at  his    feet — in    the    grain    of   sand    and  the 

morning  dew — he  sees  enough  to  employ  his  mind  for  hours.     Such  a  mind  is 

never  idle.     He  studies  the  works  of  his  Maker  which  he  sees  all  around  him, 

nd  finds  a  pleasures  of  which  tho  devotee  of  sin  and  folly  can  form  no  concep 

tion. 
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One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Premiums. 

TO  COMMON  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

.4  Premium  of  twetit;/  Jive  Dolhtrs  for  the  Ijest  Essny.  written  by-  a  teacher  of 
Common  Schools,  on 

"  The  art  of  Readini^  the  Euglisli  Limgu'ipje.  " 

..?  Prvmium  of  t  went  If  Jive  Doll  ara  for  tlic  bewt  E-say,  written  by  a  teacher  of 
Common  Schools,  on 

"  The  chiinis  of  English  Orthography  and  Orthoepy.' 

J  Frrtiiium  of  licc'iitV'ftv  DoUars  lor  the  best  Ks«:iy.  written  by  a  teacher  of 
Common  Schoob.  ou 

"The  propriety  .u.il  importance  of  employing  niC'ri-^  Female  Teachers  in  onr 
Common  Schools.  "" 

A  Preminm  of  twenly-jivi'  Dollars  for  the  best  Essay,  w  ritlen  by  a  teacher  of 
Common  Scliools,  on 

"  Tlie  Standard  of  Moral  Oh:iiacter  in  Teachers.'' 

Tl)e  State  Mduc  itional  Association  of  North  Carolina,  through  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  oliers  the  above  Premiums,  on   tlie  following  conditions  : 

1st.  Each  E.>:say  must  be  of  such  a  lengtli  as  to  till  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  six  pages  of  the  N.  C.  Journal  of  Education — si.K  tn  twelve  pages 
of  large  letter  or  cap  paper. 

•jnd.  The  manuscripts  must  be  legibly  written,  with  the  poges  pnmbered, 
and  must  be  sent  to  J.  D.  Campbell,  Greenshoro\  N.  C,  before  the  first  day  of 
April,  1862. 

3d.  The  writer  must  enclose  in  his  iimnusciipt,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  his 
name  and  address,  together  with  a  certificate,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  l.ioard 
of  Superiiitemlents  of  Common  Schools  of  liis  County,  that  he  is  a  teacher  of 
Common  Schools. 

4th.  The  Essays,  for  which  premiums  are  awarded,  wdl  be  pablishel  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  with  the  names  of  the  writers;  and  the  Committee  will 
olaim  the  privileg(>  of  publishing  as  many  of  the  others  as  they  n.ay  think 
proper,  omitting  the  names  of  the  authors,  where  they  do  not  wisl:  rliem  pub- 
lished. 

5th.  The  same  person  has  the  privilege  of  sending  separate  E.-:says  on  as 
many  of  the  above  subjects  as  he  may  choose. 

.\s  soon  as  practicalAe,  alter  the  1st  of  April  next,  the  CommitN'e  will  ex- 
amine all  the  manuscripts  then  in  their  hands,  ami  after  they  have  decided 
v/liieh  Essays  are  entitled  to  the  premiums  the}'  will  0|)eii  the  eiividope-  con- 
t.aining  the  names,  and  send  checks  for  the  amounts  due  to  ilit'  ,'-ucee-<sful 
competitors. 

C.  H.  Wiley,  i 

J.  D.  Campbell,     V    Executive  Commiitse. 

S.  Lander,  J 


Our  Own  Primary  Englisli  Grammar. 

BY  C.  W.  SMYTHE,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  the  Lexington  EikjUsIi  and  Classical  School. 

This  work  is  designed  for  tliu  u.-ie  of  thoso  wlio  aro  be^jinniiig  the  study  of  Knglish  (riammnr. 
and  cont.iii  h  only  tlie  nio.^t  simple  facts  of  the  IiinKuaKO.  so  stated  that  they  may  bo  ea.sily  learnud 
and  r<!iidily  undi-rstood.     It  is  a,  neat  little  book  or72  paces  12  inu.     Prick, porsinKlo  copy,  2.5ct.-'. 

STERLI.UG,  CAI>II*BEiL.T..&  AI.BKHGI1T,   l>ult»li.Klier^. 

GKi;iiNSl!OUO"  N.  C, 

W.  H.  White,  M'Carteii  &  Dawson, 

Richmond  Va.  Cliarlfsfon  S.  C 
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THE  BAD  BOYS.  1t» 

Almost  every  neigliborliood  contanis  some  boys,  who  are  a  con- 
stant annoyance,  if  not  terror  to  every  teacher.  Were  it  not  for 
such,  he  feels  that  his  task  would  be  truly  delightful.  But  these  are 
a  "  thorn  in  his  flesh."  Perhaps  he  goes  to  the  school  room  in  the 
morning,  especially  fortified  against  petulance,  and  resolved  that  ev- 
erything shall  move  on  pleasantly;  but,  alas!  these  "evil  geniuses" 
prove  an  overmatch  for  his  good  resolutions,  and  before  he  is  aware 
of  it,  he  is  resolutely  wielding  the  rod,  or  worse,  the  tongue  of  cor- 
rection. How  many  teachers,  while  reading  this,  will  not  at  once 
respond,  "this  is  my  condition  !" 

It  is  not  many  years  since  those  who  could  control  such  by  physi- 
cal force,  or  by  an  exhibition  of  sternness,  could  awe  them  into  sub- 
mission, acquired  no  small  degree  of  notoriety  among  their  fellows. 
We  rejoide  that  that  day  is  fast  passing  by.  Experience,  I  think, 
will  convince  any  one  that  severity  will  never  effect  a  permanent  re- 
formation in  such  cases.  If  there  is  no  other  means  of  amelioration, 
they  had  better  be  forever  dismissed  from  the  school-room.  Is  it 
not  often  severity,  unkindness,  and  neglect,  at  home  or  at  school, 
that  have  made  them  what  they  are  ? 

Such  individuals  have  few  qualities  that  call  forth  our  love  or 
that  merit  our  approbation.  They  themselves  hardly  expect  either. 
Words,  and  looks,  and  treatment,  have  always  told  them  that  they 
are  despised.  x\ll  orderly,  respectable  people  have  ever  condemned 
them,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  enemies.  They  do  not  ever 
dream  that  the  new  teacher  might  be  their  friend.  To  them  he  is 
only  a  being  who  is  to  search  out,  and  set  in  judgment  upon  their 
faults.  The  only  beings  they  have  ever  learned  to  love  are  their 
companions  in  mischief  and  bad  deeds.  To  these  alone  are  they  gen- 
erous, kind  and  obliging.     Such  are  often  models  of  faithfulness  and 
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generosity  toward  caoh other.  "  Houur  is  not  wanting  oven  among 
thieves."  Could  their  teacher  succeed  in  awakening  these  feelings 
toward  himself,  he  might  hope  for  the  happiest  results  from  his  la- 
bors; failing  in  tlii.s,  his  efforts  to  do  them  good  can  only  prove  a 
failure. 

How  shall  thiy  be  accomplished  ?  How  shall  ho  convince  them 
that  he  is  really  their  friend,  and  secure  their  confidence  and  good 
will?  It  cannot  be  done  by  mere  assertions.  The  young  heart  is  a 
ready  interpreter  of  looks,  and  is  ever  susceptible  to  the  better  cur- 
rents that  pervade  the  heart.,  "You  are  a  naughty  boy,  but  I  love 
YOU,"  is  an  absurdity  that  he  readily  comprehends.  And  he  who 
approaches  a  pui)il  with  such  words,  shows  little  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  the  means  of  intiuencing  human  actions. 

Franklin  says,  if  you  wish  to  gain  your  eneio}-,  ask  him  to  do  you 
a  favor.  This  of  itself  implies  a  confiden.ce  that  no  words  can  in- 
spire. How  instinctively  we  appeal  to  our  friends,  those  we  trust, 
for  kind  offices.  And  if  not  carried  so  far  as  to  become  annoying,  it 
endears  friends  to  each  other.  The  skilful  teacher  will  make  use  of 
this  principle  to  gain  over  to  his  side  those  whom  mere  words  can- 
not affect.  The  many  little  services  every  teacher  will  require  from 
his  pupils,  may  be  wisely  distributed  v/ith  a  view  to  the  effect  they 
will  have  upon  character  and  disposition.  Abbot,  we  think,  has  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  that  would  be  produced  upon  a  pupil  by  mere- 
ly asking  him  to  assist  you  in  moving  your  table,  and  dismissing  him 
with  a  pleasant  •'  thank  you."  Even  such  trifles  lead  the  scholar  to 
feel  that  he  is  of  souie  consequence,  and  he  goes  to  his  seat  with 
kindly  feelings  toward  his  teacher,  and  a  desire  to  please  him. 

Above  all  let  the  teacher  take  care  that  he  really  cherishes  a  kind 
regard  for  these  unloved  individuals.  If  such  be  the  case  he  will 
hardly  fail  of  finding  some  means  of  expressing  it.  He  should  study 
and  find  out  the  best  traits  the  child  possesses,  and  become  truly  in- 
terested in  his  impiovemcnt.  He  should  take  a  real  pleasure  in  find- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  evils,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  have  been 
produced  by  neglect  and  bad  management.  Calmly  reflecting  upon 
the  circumstances  which  have  made  the  child  what  he  is,  will,  in 
many  instances,  prove  an  antidote  to  his  feelings  of  severity  andun- 
kindness. 

After  all,  the  most  reliable  means  of  reformation  Is  that  of  secur- 
ing their  interest  in  their  studies.  Generally  these  boys  are  dull 
aud  backward,  really  incapable  of  competing  with  their  companions 
in  their  studies.  Instead  of  turning  them  off  with  a  frown  or  a  jeer, 
for  their  inability  to  comprehend  simple  truths,  the  teacher  should 
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be  patient  aad  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  arouse  their  dormant  en- 
ergies. Let  the  teacher  encourage  and  cheer  on  the  pupil  in  every 
effort  to  inspire,  rather  than  denounce  and  exaggerate  his  faults,  and 
he  will  find  in  many  cases,  that  "the  Bad  Bot/><"  will  prove  hi? 
greatest  pleasure  and  credit  M. 


A  Hint  to  Pahknts  and  Teachers. — Tlie  following  anecdote 
contains  a  very  suggestive  hint  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  to  mas- 
ters, too,  who  are  sometimes  impatient  and  unreasonable  in  their 
dealings  with  children  and  youth  •;' 

Dr.  Arnold,  when  at  Laleham,  once  lost  all  patience  v/ith  a  dull 
scholar,  when  the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said  :  '•'  Why  do 
you  speak  angrily,  sir  ?  Indeed,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  do." 
Years  after,  the  Doctor  used  to  tell  this  story  to  his  own  children, 
and  say  :  '"'  I  never  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself  in  my  life.  That  look 
and  that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten." 


GRAMMAR  IN  RHYME. 

(1)  Three  little  words  you  often  see 
Are  Articles — a,  an  and  the. 

(2)  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing, 
As  school  or  garden,  hoop  or  swing. 

(3)  Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretti/^  white,  or  brown. 

(4)  Instead  of  nouns  the  Pronouns  stand, 
Her  head,  his  face,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

(5)  Verbs  tell  of  something  to  be  done. 

To  read.1  count,  sing,  laugh,  jump  or  run. 

(6)  How  things  are  done,  the  Adverbs  tell, 
As  slowly,  quickly,  ill  or  well. 

(7)  Conjunctions  join  the  words  together, 
As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

(8)  The  Preposition  stands  before 

A  noun,  as  in  or  through  a  door. 

(9)  The  Interjection  shows  surprise, 

As  oh!  how  pretty  ;  ah!  how  wise. 

The  whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speech, 

Which  reading,  writing,  speaking  teach. 
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TO  MOTHERS. 

Mother!  watch  the  little  feet 
Climbing  o'er  the  g;irden  wall, 

Bouuding  through  the  busy  street, 
Hanging  cellar,  shod,  and  hall. 

Never  count  the  moments  lost, 

Never  mind  the  time  it  cost. 
,  Little  feet  will  go  astray, 

(ruide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 

Mother  !  watch  the  little  hand 
Picking  berries  by  the  way, 
Making  houses  in  the  sand, 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay  ; 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 
"  Why  to  nie  this  heavy  task  ?" 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 

Mother  !   watch  the  little  tongue, 
Prattling,  eloquent,  and  wild. 
What  is  said,  and  what  is  sung. 

By  the  happy,  joyous  child  ; 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken, 
Stop  the  vow  while  yet  unbroken ; 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  the  Saviour's  name. 

Mother  !  watch  the  little  heart, 

Beating  so  soft  and  warm  for  you  ; 
Wholesome  lessons  wo'k  impart ; 

Keep,  oh,  keep  that  young  heart  true. 
Eradicating  every  weed, 
Sowing  good  and  precious  seed, 
Harvest  rich  you  then  may  see, 
Ripening  for  Eternity. 


Give  to  a  grief  a  little  time,  and  it  softens  to  a  regret,  and  grows 
beautiful  at  last ;  and  we  cherish  it  as  we  do  some  old  dim  picture  of 
the  dead. 
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ASSISTING    PUPILS. 


Many  a  teacher  has  often  inquired,  '•'  How  shall  I  secure  to  my 
pupils  the  highest  mental  development?  Shall  I  point  them  to  their 
work,  and  bid  them  to  help  themselves,  or  shall  I  lead  the  way  and 
bid  them  walk  in  my  footsteps?  "  The  reply  given  by  many,  is,  if 
you  would  make  the  mind  vigorous,  do  not  by  any  means  assist  your 
pupils.  Let  theni  depend  upon  themselves,  and  become  self-reliant. 
However  diflficult  the  problem,  encourage  the  pupil  to  persevere  until 
he  finds  the  correct  solution.-  Do  not,  on  any  account,  make  a  sug- 
gestion that  will  give  him  aid  ;  for  it  will  lead  him  to  depend  upon 
you,  and  not  upon  himself.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
teacher,  who  helps  his  pupils,  fails  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

We  admit  that  this  theoi'y,  in  part,  is  true.  That  the  mind,  like 
the  body,  is  made  vigorous  by  exercise,  we  do  not  deny.  But  may 
not  the  body  and  mind,  be  required  to  surmount  obstacles  so  great, 
that  both  will  be  overtaxed",  and  the  result  be  weakness  instead  of 
strength  1  An  objector  may  say,  if  the  problem  is  too  difficult,  omit 
it  until  the  mind  has  more  strength.  But  this  is  not  always  possible. 
The  solution  of  that  very  problem,  in  just  that  place,  may  be  nec- 
essary to  the  pupil's  further  progress. 

"  But  if  one  pupil  can  solve  it,  why  not  another  ?  "  This  might 
with  propriety  be  asked,  were  ail  minds  constituted  alike ;  but  that 
they  are  so  constituted,  admits  of  question.  The  storm-defying  oak 
stands  on  the  wide,  upland  plain  ;  it  boldly  lifts  its  arms  to  with- 
stand the  northern  blast,  and,  striking  its  roots  deeper  and  deeper, 
gains  strength  by  its  very  resistance,  until  its  branches  hardly  wave 
a  recognition  to  the  fiercest  tornado.  But  the  elm,  that  stood  by  its 
side,  was  less  able  to  resist,  and  the  wild  wind  postdated  its  grace- 
ful form.  Bravely  as  it  may  now  struggle  for  life,  it  fails  of  develop- 
ment, and  its  beauty  of  proportion  is  marred  forever.  The  oak  was 
self-reliant  from  the  beginning,  and  needed  no  support;  but  who 
can  say  that  a  little  timely  aid  might  not  have  saved  the  elm,  by 
giving  it  time  to  gain  strength  for  the  future  ]  There  are  minds, 
like  the  oak,  formed  to  contend  with  difficulties.  Others,  like  the 
elm,  gain  strength  but  slowly,  and  are  more  easily  swayed  by  op- 
posing forces.  To  assist  some  pupils,  is  to  rob  them  of  so  much  ment- 
al power.  The  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  is,  to  their  minds, 
what  the  wielding  of  the  ponderous  hammer  is  to  the  arm  of  the 
blacksmith.  But  other  minds  need  aid  in  grasping  for  the  truth, 
until  they  acquire  the  mental  power  of  grasping  it  for  themselves. 

Let  us,  then,  give  them  our  assistance  ;  not  by  solving  all   great 
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questions  and  giving  thom  the  result  of  our  labor,  but,  b}-  prudent 
questioiiiriir,  lead  tlicni  to  take  eacli  mental  .step,  and  witli  us  arrive 
at  the  ciinelusion.  To  do  this  well,  retjuircs  patient,per?evering,  and 
earnest  labor:  but  the  teacher  will  have  a  rich  reward  in  beholding 
the  youthful  mind  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  rejoicing, 
more  and  more,  in  the  light  of  newly  acquired  truth.  P. 


GEOliGfE. 

CfCorgie  is  a  very  roguish  boy  in  school,  and  indeed  everijiohere. 
His  father  has  often  told  us,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him  ;  he  is  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  his  children.  He  does 
not  mind  being  punished  unless  he  is  tied, — that  is  the  greatest  trial 
he  has  to  meet,  for  he  is  a  great  lover  of  perpetual  motiop..  The 
first  time  he  was  tied  he  thought  it  a  very  severe  punishment.  The 
next  time  he  got  over  it  sooner,  and  since  then  he  will  very  good 
na,turedly  devise  something  new  for  his  amusement,  if  deprived  of 
one  source  of' tyx'anny.  He  says  he  does  not  care  if  he  is  whipped, 
— but  we  have  the  advantage  of  him  in  one  respect,  he  is  very  fond 
ot,  and  quite  apt  at  drawing.  He  has  such  an  aptness  for  losing 
his  things  that  he  can  seldom  keep  a  pencil  more  than  half  a  day, 
but  if  furnished  with  a  new  one  each  half  a  daj,  will  take  great  de- 
light in  presenting  to  our  notice  a  tree  or  row  of  trees  or  some  other 
objects  very  carefully  drawn,  and  if  told  that  his  drawing  is  pretty, 
and  asked  to  produce  another  similar  to  the  first,  he  will  quickly 
copy  with  surprising  correctness,  and  if  asked  to  draw  still  more, 
will  go  on  till  his  slate  is  covered  sometimes  with  forty  or  fifty  trees, 
or  whatever  the  first  may  happen  to  be.  His  mother  complains 
that  he  wants  every  picture  he  finds,  and  has  the  walls  of  the  sitting 
room,  the  table  and  his  books,  boxes,  etc.,  covered  with  them.  If 
reproved  for  intruding  them  where  other  things  are,  he  innocently 
remarks  that  his  teacher  allows  him  to  draw  pictures,  and  why 
shouldn't  he  be  allowed  to.  Coming  to  school  and  being  required 
to  "  sit  still  "  five  hours  every  day,  merely  to  learn  to  read  and 
spell  would  be  quite  irksome  to  our  active,  busy,  fun-loving  Georgie. 
His  seatmate  is  a  very  quiet,  intelligent  boy,  a  great  lover  of  his 
book,  and  makes  very  fine  progress.  He  comiueuced  attending 
.'chool  at  the  same  time  Georgie  did,  but  has  outstripped  him  com- 
pletely, is  now  two  classes  in  advance  of  him  ;  we  seldom  find  him 
out  of  place,  but  his  greatest  delight  is  to  prepare  his  lessons  well. 
To  expect  the  same  progress,  in  the  same  branches,  from  both  is  to 
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be  disappointed.  Their  tastes  are  different,  and  we  can  but  expect 
they  will  select  different  pursuits  in  after  life.  Each  will  probably 
follow  that  vocation  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  talent.  A  strang- 
er, visiting  oui-  school,  noticed  Georgie's  inattention  to  his  book, 
and  spoke  of  it  in  his  remarks  to  the  school,  but  the  child  cared 
little  for  that,  it  was  soon  forgotten.  While  Charley  would  have 
been  greatly  troubled  by  a  similar"  criticism  upon  his  conduct. 

Is  it  not  well  to  encourage  in  our  pupils  a  love  of  whatever  they 
may  have  a  particular  aptness  for, — even  though  they  may  wish  to 
give  it  more  attention  than  other  branches  that  may  seem  to  be  of 
more  immediate  importance?  Have  we  not  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  many  instances  that  which  they  love  the  best  will  eventually 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  them  ?  M.  A.  B. 


AUTHORSHIP. 

The  free  choice  of  a  profession  is  nothing  more  than  actino-  in 
com.plianee  with  the  dictates  of  a  sound  i-eason,  properh^  enlighten- 
ed with  reference  to  one's  aptitudes  and  inclinations.  While  this 
choice  enables  one  to  be  true  to  his  own  fullest  and  highest  develon- 
ments,  and  while,  by  a  law  equally  consonant  with  his  nature,  it  ser 
cures  the  greatest  good  of  society  generally,  obedience  to  it  should 
be  voluntary,  cheerful,  and  I  may  say,  will  almost  always  be  suc- 
cessful. 

A  generous  nature  is  grateful  even  to  its  master  for  consultinc: 
its  predilections  and  willingly  returns  the  favor,  by  bringino-  to  his 
assistance  new  and  increased  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes.  Loyalty  to  one's  self,  even,  is  the  rational  decision  of  this 
question  and  a  determination  to  prosecute  with  diligence  the  voca- 
tion thus  decided  upon.  Want  of  consideration,  passion  and  preju- 
dice have  sometimes  made  fatal  mistakes,  and  whatever  other  mo- 
tives may  have  influenced  men,  we  know  that  many  have  erred  and 
failed,  owing  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  fitness  for  certain  profes- 
sions ;  and  after  ineffectual  trials,  have  changed  to  somethino-  more 
congenial  to  their  tastes  or  continued  to  lead  miserable  lives  of  in- 
activity and  sloth  to  the  end  of  their  existence. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  solicitude  to  see  this  choice  made  wisely 
and  with  due  reflection;  for  in  reading  the  history  of  other  men's 
lives,  and  more  especially  that  of  authors,  we  find  that  many  of  them 
have  been  attended  with  disparaging  results  or  entirely  mis-spent. 
Our  own  observation  tells  us  that  thousands,  v.-ho  have  given  the 
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morniuu:  of  their  (.lays',  as  well  a.s  their  mature r  years  tu  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  have  been  acting  treacherously  to  themselves  and  also 
disgracing  u  noble  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Would  such 
men  learn  a  lesson  from  the  instructive  pages  of  the  i>ast,  let  thenx 
inquire  for  one  of  those  sensation  productions  of  the  past  age,  or 
even  of  a  cotemporary,  and  it  is  out  of  print,  out  of  use,  out  of  mem- 
ory, aye,  out  of  existence  ;  or  only  remembered  on  account  of  some 
inherent  meanness;  some  poisoned  arrow  left  to  rankle  in  the  vitals 
of  society.  How  warm,  then,  should  be  our  indignation  a.t  seeing 
men  make  this  mistake,  to  assume  unadvisedly  the  weighty  respon- 
sibilities of  an  author  !  The  influence  of  almost  all  other  men  ceases 
at  their  death,  or  with  the  next  generation,  that  of  an  author  may 
continue  to  bless  or  embitter  social  life  as  long  as  civilization  endures. 

The  art  of  printing — rightly  called  the  hand-maid  of  liberty  and 
free  institutions — has  been  made  a  strange  illustration  of  the  great 
fact,  of  man's  tendency  to  prostitute  even  heaven's  best  gifts. — 
Through  its  instrumentality  the  works  of  pernicious  authors  gain  a 
fearful  dissemination,  and  society  is  now  experiencing  these  baneful 
effects.  The  most  brilliant  genius  and  the  most  exemphiw  moral 
character,  are  alike  assailed,  and  no  position  is  too  high  or  sacred  to 
be  made  the  object  of  bitter  hate  and  slander. 

The  condition  of  literature  in  this  country  is  ahirmiug  enough  to 
excite  the  attention  of  every  man  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  public 
welfare.  What  mean  those  growing  social  evils  under  which  we 
daily  groan  I  What  mean  the  sinks  of  corruption  and  dissipation  in 
some  of  our  large  citie:??  The  prolific  cause  may  be  found  at  the 
book  stalls,  where  vice  is  clothed  in  the  most  fascinating  attractions. 
It  would  seem  the  world  has  yet  to  learn,  that  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  constructed,  based  upon  the  wisest  piinciples  and 
maxims,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  favorable  circumstances  cannot 
perpetuate  itself  without  intelligence  and  morality.  The  sources 
from  which  we  have  derived  our  literature,  no  doubt,  has  l;;,d  much 
to  do  in  determining  its  character.  Our  literature  cannot  strictly  be 
called  national ;  it  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  of  England,  France 
and  Germany.  We  do  not  depreciate  the  benefits  which  we  have 
derived  from  them.  Their  contributions  have  supplied  an  acknowl 
edged  deficiency.  They  have  furnished  exatnples  worthy  of  our  imi- 
tation. They  have  given  us  the  most  beautiful  and  finest  specimens 
in  every  department  of  literature,  yet  we  have  been  but  copyists,  and 
as  such  have  met  with  their  usual  misfortune,  We  have  copied  all 
their  blemishes,  with  few  of  their  real  merits,  .  Look  at  our  society 
and  say  if  it  has  not  changed.     You  look  in  vain  for  its   primitive 
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p'lrity  and  simplicity.  It  has  advanced  in  civilization  and  material 
jirosperity,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  have  not  the  elcnicnti- 
which  disintegrate  the  social  system,  and  revolutionary  princijdes 
developed  themselves  in  an  undue  proportion  ?  What  mean  those 
disgraceful  scenes  so  often  enacted  in  our  northern  ciiiesl  Those 
demonstrations  of  angry,  hungry  mobocracy,  street  riots  and  law- 
lessness ;  those  senseless  carpings  of  strong-minded  women  ;  those 
rantings  of  their  politico-evangelists  ?  Are  iK>t  these  wide  depar- 
tures from  the  purity,  temperance  and  primitive  fyith  of  their  Puri- 
tan forefathers  1 

The  growth  and  decay  of  civilization  are  gradual  and  impercepti- 
ble processes.  They  are  the  aggregation?  usually  of  centuries.  For- 
tunately for  humanity  it  is  so.  The  vitality  of  nations  is  so  great 
that  small  events  cannot  exert  any  great  influence  of  any  kind  upon 
them.  We  do  not  acknowledge  infidelity  as  a  native  of  our  soil — it 
is  exotic ;  widely  diffui^ed.  It  is  of  a  different  type  from  that  of 
Europe — it  is  the  infidelity  of  the  feelings,  so  to  speak,  rather  than 
of  the  intelligence,  of  practice  rather  than  that  of  theory.  Atheism 
infidelity  and  many  other  seuii-concealed  evils,  that  fre  insidiously 
preying  upon  the  life-blood  of  our  society  are  attributable,  we  con- 
ceive, to  a  large  degree,  to  the  influence  of  French  jdiilosophy  and 
French  literature.  Our  extravagant  admiration  of  Pari.-iau  fashions 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  latest  style  of  bonnets  and  moustaches, 
but  has  also  lead  us  to  imitate  their  dissolute  aisd  wreckless  spirit. 
The  north,  from  the  facility  of  its  intcrciurse  with  these  countries 
has  taken  the  lead — a  hoiriblc  precedence  indeed;  and  this  fact 
seems  to  us  to  extenuate  much  of  the  evil  that  exists  there  ;  and  to 
■which  we  have  referred  simply  for  the  sake  of  illustration  ;  similar 
tendencies  arc  n;anifest  in  the  south.  We  find  types  of  speculation 
and  transcendental  prccli^ities  that  Lave  their  prototyj  es  in  the 
smoke  and  fogs  of  Germany.  Can  we  not  trace  the  spirit  caught 
from  the  glowing  pages  of  Gibbon,  and  Hume  and  Ilobbs  ?'  It  is 
time  we  were  having  a  literature  of  our  own.  Keed  we  any  more  to 
enforce  that  pithy  aphorism  :  ••'  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people, 
and  I  care  little  who  makes  their  laws." 

The  dri.t  of  the  above  remarks  is  obvious.  We  need  a  literature 
of  our  own.  Preparatory  to  this  we  must  have  authors.  The  pub- 
lic morals  need  some  guardian  to  protect  them  against  the  malicious 
and  inflammatory  issues  of  the  press.  There  are  ceitain  fundamen- 
tal beliefs  and  principles  underlying  sociefy  and  government,  which 
are  too  sacred  to  be  touched  by  j  rofane  hands.  Disturb  then;,  and 
you  bav«  a  frenoh  revglutiQu  «La3.«d,  or  all  tu9  Lorrors  ajud  Jblocd- 
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ishcil  which  acoompany  great  transition  states,  when  anarchy  and  con 
fusion  and  dismay  desolate  emjiires. 

The  fact  tliat  literature  has  so  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  char- 
actor  of  nations  and  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  individuals,  has  in- 
duced us  to  give  some  attention  to  the  intimate  connection  existing 
between  a  people  and  those  who  do  their  thinking,  that  is  their  au- 
thors. To  begin  with  an  ol  1  example,  ftike  Homer  ;  who,  that  is  ac- 
quainted with  Grecian  manners,  with  their  custom  of  reading  or  re- 
citing their  great  poets  on  festal  occa>ions,  can  doubt  that  they 
caught  lu'ich  of  that  martial  spirit  which  signalized  Marathon  and 
Tliermojiylre  and  many  other  glorious  fields  of  battle,  from  this  ini- 
ra  )rtal  bard  ?  Who  can  doabt  that  the  [ilays  of  ^scliylus,  Eurip- 
tiiis  and  Sophocle-!,  had  the  same  tendency,  cither  to  arouse  that 
warlike  spirit  or  develop  that  wonderful  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  art,  which  they  everywhere  displayed.  Come  to 
Italy,  imd  wo  find  Virgil,  by  his  sweet  rural  lays,  giving  a  stimulus 
and  di'jnity  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Italy  becomes  thq  granary  of 
the  world  ;  of  course  not  entirely  through  Virgil's  iiistrumeutality, 
yet  we  know  his  influence  was  great.  Come  to  the  midle  i!ges,  and 
we  have  Alcuin,  Smaradge,  Agilbert,  Abolard  and  others,  who,  by 
their  iheologFcal  and  chivalrous  writings,  produced  the  revival  of 
letters  and  aroused  millions  to  engage  in  those  wild  and  wearisome 
crusades  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Here  cirilization  seemed  to  emerge  from  its  crysalis  state,  and 
new  elements  of  society  appear.  Woman,  probably  for  the  first 
time  since  her  great  crime  in  Paradise,  was  granted  by  her  imperi- 
i  us  lord,  the  exquisite  privilege  of  standing  on  a  common  platform, 
llomanco,  chivalry,  knigl-.t  errantry,  and  numerous  displays  of  dis- 
interested heroism,  gave  a  tone  and  character  to  society;  the  efi'ects 
of  which  have  been  greater  upon  the  French  than  elsewhere.  Wo 
see  it  manifested  in  their  politeness,  alTability  and  light-hearteJ- 
nes?. 

We  might  easily  trace  the  influence  of  authors  upon  the  French, 
English  and  German  character,  but  it  is  unnecessary — it  is  perfect- 
ly plaiu  to  every  right-minded  man. 

So  intimate  is  the  connection  which  wc  have  been  attempting  to 
illustrate  that  the  prosperity  and  social  condition  of  a  people  being 
k  0  vn,  wo  can  tell  the  character  of  its  teachers. 

If  tl-.e  Sabbath  is  respected,  the  laws  obeyed,  noble  sentiments  of 
honor  and  virtue  entertained — if  the  people  are  energetic,  peaceable 
ad  pDsperous  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  their  teachers  are 
umu  ef  virtue^  integrity  aud  honor.     L',  on  xh»  contrary,  we  see  a 
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widely  diffused  taste  for  the  lighter  forms  of  literature,  fictions  and 
romances  of  an  immoral  character,  a  total  abandoiinient  of  elevated 
sentiments,  a  hireling  banditti,  who  pillage  and  compile  from  ape, 
to  age,  without  any  cifect  except  that  of  debasing  the  original  Cain 
we  may  affirm  without  hesitation  that  the  fountains  of  knoMledge 
no  longer  send  forth  pure  streams,  and  that  decay  and  ruin  will  soon 
follow. 

The  multitude,  in  any  country,  are  incapable  of  judging  of  what 
books  are  pernicious,  hence  we  see  deadly  error  mingled  with  plausi- 
ble reasoning,  the  imagination  dazzled  by  brilliant  f^allies  of  wit  and 
sophistry;  sprightliness,  elegance  and  beauty  employed  to  adorn 
deformity  and  vice.  If  a  nation,  once  enlightened,  fails  to  fulfill 
its  high  destiny,  the  guilt  rests  upon  its  authors,  for  Ihey  wield  an 
influence  which,  though  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible,  is  per- 
petual and  immense.  ^Vith  such  views  of  the  position  that  authors 
should  occupy,  is  it  not  a  question  of  interest,  who  shall  supply  a 
great  nation  like  ours  with  appropriate  instruction,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  ? 

We  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  want  of  talent,  genius  or  pub- 
lic spirit  in  our  country.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  learned  men 
too  often  permit  their  patriotism  to  be  quieted  by  (he  soothitig 
voice  of  wealth  and  luxutious  repose,  or  to  be  wasted  in  the  murky 
pools  of  politics ;  seeming  to  forget  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  is  of  greater  importance  than  legal  restraints  to  the  people  or 
self-aggrandizement  to  the  individua'.  If  men  would  seek  immor- 
tality and  a  monument  more  durable  than  that  of  brass,  or  that 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  proudest  statesman  or  war 
rior,  if  they  would  live  perennially  in  the  nearts  of  grateful  millions 
yet  unborn  ;  if  they  would  speak,  though  dead,  there  is  enough  yet 
unsaid  ;  teeming  millions  await  for  truih,  1  ght  and  i'^struction,  and 
we  may  adopt,  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  language  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  '-truly  the  harvest  i?  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  arc  few." 
— //.  iS-  Magazine. 

Home  Cowersatio.v  — Children  hunger  perpetually  for  new 
ideas,  and  the  most  pleasant  way  of  reception  is  by  tie  voice  ai.d 
the  ear,  not  the  eye  and  the  printed  page.  The  one  mode  is  natural, 
the  other  artificial.  Who  would  not  rather  listen  than  read  1  An 
audience  will  listen  closely  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  ad- 
dress which  not  one  in  twenty  of  those  present  would  read  with  tb® 
same  attention.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  children.  They  will 
loara  wilU  jjlea^uro  from  tho  lips  of  paioute  uiuit  thej*  doeui  it 
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(Inulgcry  to  study  in  <he  books;  nnd  oven  if  tlicy  liavc  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  deprived  of  the  cdr.cjitional  advnnlsiges  whidi  they  desire, 
ibcy  cannot  fail  (0  grow  up  intelligent  if  tlioy  enjoy  in  cbildlioc  d 
and  youth  the  privilege  of  listeiiirg  daily  to  the  conversation  of  in- 
telligent people.  Let  parents,  then,  talk  much  and  talk  well  at  home. 
A  lather  who  is  liabitually  silent  in  his  own  houfc  may  be,  in  many 
respects,  a  wise  man  ;  but  he  is  not  wise  in  his  silence.  We  some- 
times sec  parents  who  arc  the  lifj  of  every  company  which  they  enter, 
dull,  silent,  uninteresting  at  home  among  their  children.  If  they 
have  not  mental  activity  and  mental  stores  sufficient  for  both,  let 
them  first  provide  for  their  own  household. 


rOSITIOX  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

There  is  a  fault  in  the  relation  of  the  teacher  and  his  duties, 
■which  is  so  generally  admitted  as  to  render  it  w >rthy  of  notice.  It 
is  in  the  low  estimate  which  individual  teachers  sometimes  place 
upon  their  own  characters  and  services,  in  comparison  with  the 
multitudes  of  which  a  conimuisity  or  a  nation  may  be  composed. 
Among  the  masse*,  (he  individual  feels  that  lie  is  obscured  ;  so  much 
so  that  his  labors  for  good  or  evil  arc  not  properly  regarded.  The 
drop  of  water  appears  to  be  of  small  account  in  the  cloud  or  in  the 
ocean  ;  but  were  it  not  fcr  the  drop,  neither  the  cloud  nor  the  ocean 
could  exist.  The  individual  of  the  community,  or  of  the  state,  or 
the  nation,  may  be  of  small  account  in  his  isolation  ;  he  may  be  en- 
tirely too  insignificant  for  consideration  ;  but  it  is  not  only  true,  that 
without  the  individual,  the  community,  or  the  state,  or  nation,  could 
not  exist,  but  the  most  obscure  and  apparently  insignificant  must 
be  of  some  consideration,  and  able  to  render  some  service  to  tlie 
community,  and  through  the  community  to  the  state,  and  through 
the  state  to  the  nation.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  education,  (his  low 
estimate  of  the  character  and  service  of  the  individual  is  a  manifest 
wrong.  The  boy  or  girl  of  the  school,  is  to  become  the  man  or  the 
woman  of  society  ;  and  in  society  they  are  to  occupy  places  of  more 
or  less  importance,  the  duties  which  they  ought  to  be  educated  to 
discharge,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  their  instructors,  and  with 
advantage  to  their  associations.  In  the  boy,  there  may  be  a  future 
Washington,  or  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Howard;  in  the  girl,  a  Scmiramis, 
or  a  Florence  Nightingale.  But  what  if  sucli^hould  not  be  the  re- 
sult, and  if  the  j)n[>ils  of  the  fchool  arc  to  Iceome  nodiirg  more  than 
ordiuary  members  of  society  2     They  must  have  thoir  obligations  to   * 
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meet,  and  tliclr  duties  to  perform.  They  must  become  nctors  amid 
t!ic  busy  scenes  of  life,  in  potiie  of  its  departments,  and  useless,  in- 
deed, will  their  education  be,  if  they  should  be  t'.irned  out  as  mere 
ciphers,  and  capable  of  neither  benefit  nor  damage  to  their  associ- 
ates It  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance  that  the  teaclier 
should  ever  keep  in  mind  the  idea  of  the  citizen,  or  the  actor  in 
society,  that  he  is  to  make  of  his  pupil,  in  view  of  the  high  respon- 
sibility involved  in  the  i.-;sne,  he»should  remember  that  he  is  prepur- 
ing  his  charge  to  meet  the  demands  that  the  future  nsay  have  upon 
bis  character  and  services.  Ambition  to  excel  in  worthiness  of 
character  and  labor,  should  not  only  be  encouraged  among  the  li'tle 
community  of  the  school  room;  but  it  should  be  rendered,  by  the 
teacher's  efforts,  the  precursor  of  the  same  kind  of  distinction  in  the 
associations  of  matured  life. 

It  is  certainly  full  time,  v.i  the  history  of  education  in  our  country, 
that  the  system  upon  which    it   ought   to    be    conducted    should    be 
evolved  and  matured,  and  that  tlie  purpose — the  end  to  be  accompli- 
shed by  it,  should  be  thoroughly    and  intimately  identified  with    its 
pursuit.     The  teacher,    howsoever  obscure    may    be  the  field  of   his 
labors,  and  howsoever  humble  his    pretentions  to  abilil}*,  is  engaged 
in  tlie  important  work  of  moulding  the    mind  and    character  of  this 
great  nation.     To  this  duty  must  be  added  the  higher  obligation  of 
preparing  the  subject  for  the    intelligent  worship  of  his    God.     The 
duty  is  one  of  highest  moment,  arid  the  teacher  ought  to  know  it ; 
and  he    ought  to  appreciate  and  feel  it.     He  ought    to  weigh  in  fre- 
quent   thoucht,  and  well,  his  place    and  its    responsibilities,  and    to 
look  forward  upon  the  probable  issue  in  the  men  or  women   he  is 
engaged  in  rearing.     Much  of  the  labor  of  education  that  has  r.o 
regard  to   the  future,  is  lost.     It  fails  in  its  impiess  upon  the  pup.l 
because  it  is  not  associated  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of  practi- 
cal life.     The   education  of  the  child  is  to  be  the  treasure  of  his 
maturity.     It  is  provided  for  use  in  coming  time,  and  the  faithful 
teacher  will  follow  his  charge  in  earnest  reflections  through  the  prob- 
abilities of   his  future  carer,    and  he  will  encourage  him  to  use  and 
mature  his  knowledge  as  he  attains  it  that  he  may  employ  it  with 
more  Ireedom  and  to  better  advantage  in  the  labors  of  after  life. 

McJ. 


The  perfumes  of  a  thousand  roses  soon  die,  but  the  pain  caused  by 
one  of  their  •thorns  remains  long  after  ;  a  saddened  remembrance  in 
the  midst  of  rairth  is  like  that  thorn  amocg  tho  roses. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  LIFE. 


When  a  youth  is  about  iletcrniining  what  he  shall  folh^w  for  a 
livinjr,  the  first  rule  is  to  .nolect  the  emplnynient  wliich  he  likes  best; 
one  which  he  can  follow  con  nviorr, that  itf,  with  theniost  satisfaction 
to  his  inclinations,  tastes  or  desire>t ;  always  pre-supposir.j:,  that  it  is 
not  merely  an  allowable  calling,  but  one  that  is  useful  and  honor- 
able. 

The  second  inquiry  should  be,  will  health  admit  of  it  ?  Sickly,  or 
even  merely  feeble  persons  should  not  think  fcr  a  moment,  of  any 
indoor  occupation.  It  is  worse  than  suicidal,  because,  besides  the 
lisk  of  destroying  their  own  lives,  there  are  chances  of  this  being 
done  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  diseased  pro- 
genj-,  to  be  life  long  niiserables  themselves,  and  to  be  a  burden  to 
ethers.  Of  ,hc  in-door  occupations,  some  of  the  most  trying  to  the 
human  const  itutio  i  are  working  in  cotton,  hemp,  paints,  dyeing  furs, 
tobacco,  lucifer  matches,  manufacturei's  trimmings,  and  the  like, in- 
volving the  filling  of  the  f.ir  with  minute  particles. 

Ulondcs,  that  is,  persons  with  light  hair,  fair  skin,  and  blue  eyes 
as  aUo  those  having  sandy  or  reddish  hair,  should,  by  all  means, 
select  some  active,  out-door  vocation. 

Brunettes,  persons  having  a  dark  skin,  indicating  the  bilious  tem- 
perament, accompanied  usually  with  black  hair,  and  da'.k  eyes, 
should  select  a  calling  which,  whether  indoor  or  out,  will  rcfjuire 
them  to  be  on  their  feet,  moving  about  nearly  all  the  time,  in  order 
to  "  work  off"  the  constantly  accumulating  bile. 

The  mixed  temperaments  can  bett  bear  sedentary  in-door  occupa- 
tior  ;  such  as  a  combination  of  the  bilious  and  nervous.  Spare  per- 
sons, not  having  much  Cosh,  but  enough  of  the  nervous  and  sanguine 
temperament  to  give  them  a  wiriness  of  constitution,  these  can  bear 
in-door  occupations  best ;  their  activity  arising  from  the  nervous 
temperament  keeping  thorn  in  motion,  (the  tongue  ary  how,  if  wo- 
men,)whilc  their  hopefulncs?,arising  from  the  sanguine  temperament 
keep^  up  their  tpirits,  which  is  au  clement  as  essential  to  success,  as 
it  is  to  health. 

But  of  all  human  occupations  which  do  not  render  a  man  amen- 
able to  the  law.,  of  his  countiy,  il.e  mcft  universally  aLoinvaiiiib'y 
deitructive  to  the  health  of  the  body,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  and  yet  coveted  by  many,  although  it  is  the  hardest  work 
ij  iko  world  it>  tlut  of  Laviug  uotUicg  to  doi 


BOOK  fahjiino  n 

Fror.i  fhf  N.  C.  Plar.tsr. 
BOOK  FARMING. 

There  is  a  claso  of  men  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  oomniuni- 
ty,  who  cry  out  against  "Book  Farming."  Go  to  this  class  and  ask 
them  to  subscribe  for  any  of  the  cheap  Agricultural  papers  publish- 
ed in  the  count-y,  and  ten  chances  to  one  if  they  will  not  laugh  yju 
ill  the  face,  and  call  you  a  silly  theorist.  Undertake  to  hold  i.n 
argument  with  them,  to  show  them  the  advantages  of  reading  good 
Agricultural  works,  and  self-esteetn  will  rise  in  a  moment  to  such  a 
prodigious  height  that  they  can  coolly  assert  that  they  know  already 
all  that  can  be  known  about  the  art  and  scienc?  of  Agriculture,  and 
perhaps  they  may  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  they  are,  indeed,  wise 
above  what  is  written.  Such  men  have  their  hobby,  and  that  is 
"Practical  Agriculture."  Do  they  not  know  how  to  hold  the  plow, 
ply  the  hoe,  swing  the  scythe,  and  handle  the  sickle  ?  Can  they 
not  make  pork  and  beef,  butter  and  cheese,  as  well  as  the  subscri- 
bers to  your  Agricultural  journals  1 

individuals  who  mount  a  hobby,  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  means 
of  judging,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  one-sided  in  their  of  inions.  Otice 
fairly  mounted,  they  set  spurs  to  their  charger,  be  he  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  and  rush  forward  till  they  fancy  a  change  would 
le  for  their  interest  and  save  the  life  of  their  jaded  nag. 

Practical  A'^rliulture  has  long  been  the  hobby  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands. It  has  been  rode  so  long  and  so  hard,  that  many  have  been 
forced  to  see  that  the  old  nag  could  not  always  hold  out  and  do  the 
highest  justice  to  the  parties  who  had  been  for  long  years  spurring 
her  ou  to  the  top  of  her  speed. 

For  years,  all  along  the  route,  one  and  another  have  been  hopping 
off,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  jade  with  her  senseless  exclvsv-  uesf, 
and  have  been  anxiously  casting  about  for  a  more  correct  theory  and 
elevated  practice. 

But  all  the  riders  are  not  yet  unhorsed.  Notwithstanding  the 
jade  is  old,  and  from  long  service  is  woefully  galkd,  and  is  almoht 
getting  fresh  stabs  from  those  who  have  been  regenerated  and  uisde 
believers  in  a  sounder  and  more  wholesome  doctrine  in  agriculture 
and  who  would  gladly  see  her  supplanted  in  the  course  by  a  nag  of 
the  improved  blood,  her  still  devoted  riders,  with  their  feet  in  the 
stirrups  "  clear  up  to  their  heels."  and  both  hands  clutchikg  the 
mane,  are  spurring  her  on,  vainly  supposing  they  are  in  advance  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,and  are  to  remain  so. 

Practical  Agriculture,  rightly  apprtt^ndcd,  is  viadoubtedlj  of 
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much  more  importance  than  mere  speculative  "  Book  Farming." 
Men  niny  write  IjkoUs  on  agriculture,  that  sliall  be  wholly  destitute 
of  practical  princi|iles,  and,  therefore,  of  no  advantage  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer,  or  to  any  one  else.  There  are,  however,  but  few  such 
works  allowed  to  come  before  the  public. 

So  thoroughly  aroused  has  the  scientific  world  become,  upon  the 
subject  of  improvement  in  our  agriculture,  that  no  work,  destitute 
of  real  intrinsic  worth,  can  long  hope  to  survive  the  rigid  or  Jcal  to 
which  it  must  be  submitted,  upon  its  first  appearance  before  the 
public. 

The  class  of  Agricultural  works  that  find  least  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  so-called  practical  farmers,  are  those  designed  to  elucidate  the 
scientific  principles  ap{dicablcto  Agriculture,  such  us  Geology,  Min- 
eralogy, Meteorology.  Chemistry,  Botany,  Sic. 

These  sciences  are  all  taught  in  the  higher  class  o.  schools,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  bi  t  is  of  more  importance  to  the  farmer 
than  to  any  other  class  of  men. 

The  practical  farmer  ha^  before  him,  every  day,  the  subject  upon 
which  they  trcit,  and  can  he  be  any  less  a  practical  fannor,  if  lie 
understands  clearly  the  principles  upon  which  he  works,  and  which  ^ 
adhered  to,  crown  his  various  manipulations  with  success? 

Ii  the  practical  farmer,  one  the  most  ultra  in  his  denunciations  of 
"  Book  Farming,"  were  desirous  of  making  his  son  a  practical 
mathematician  of  the  highest  order,  would  he  commence  the  work 
by  foi bidding  him  the  use  of  books  treating  of  the  science  of 
mathematics?  Yet  the  son  would  be  about  as  likely  to  become  a 
Euclid  in  mathematics  without  the  study  of  matlienuitical  works,  as 
the  father  would  be  a  good  practical  agriculturist  without  the  study 
of  works  elucidating  the  principles  upon  whieh  his  business  is  based, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  it  must  be  conducted,  to  insure  per- 
manent sncceso. 

Those  practical  farmers  who  eschew  books  and  the  teachings  of  a 
well-conducted  agricultural  paper,  are  not  so  fool-hardy  as  to  deny 
the  advtjntages  of  books  and  papers  in  fitting  men  for  tie  better  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  pertaining  to  other  pursuits,  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause they  take  a  one-sided  and  illiberal  view  of  the  matter,  that 
they  heap  denunciation  upon  "  Book  Farming." 

In  many  inta'ices  this  view  is  taken,  because  the  early  advantages 
of  men  were  not  such  as  to  fit  then  to  appreciate  the  voice  and 
teachings  of  science,  somewhat  abstruse  ;  and  early  prejudices  take 
deeper  root  and  yield  their  most  luxuriant  growth  in  minds  not 
so'wa  in  jroath  with  b«tter  seed. 
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As  I  have  before  intimated,  tlie  number  of  the  decriers  of  "Book 
Farming  "  is  yearly  growing  less  ;  and  men  only  need  to  come  to  the 
light  to  have  their  short-sighted  opinions  and  prejudices  made  mani- 
fest to  themselves. 

"  Book  Farming,"  as  it  is  called,  is  fast  becoming  a  simple  record 
of  successful  experiments  that  have  been  made  hjj>racticalmen,  with 
an  equally  simple  explanation  of  the  causes  of  that  success. 

Now,  this  is  just  what  the  agriculture  of  the  country  needs.  Im- 
proved systems,  and  that  rationale  of  them,  nobody  can  find  fault 
with,  and  everybody  that  adopts  them,  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  principles,  will  be  benefitted.  A  clear  understanding  of  principles 
and  a  diligent  appliction  of  them,  would  be  our  ideal  of  a  "  Book 
Farmer,"  and  of  a  PRACTICAL  FARMER. 


THE  BROKEN  SAW. 

A  STORY  FOR  YOUTH. 

A  boy  went  to  live  with  a  man  who  was  accounted  a  hard  master. 
He  never  kept  his  boys ;  they  ran  away,  or  gave  notice  that  they 
meant  to  quit ;  so  he  was  half  the  time  without,  or  in  search  of  a 
boy.  The  work  was  not  very  hard — opening  and  sweeping  out  the 
shop,  chopping  wood,  going  errands,  and  helping  in  various  ways. 
At  last  Sam  Fisher  went  to  live  with  him.  "  Sam's  a  good  boy," 
said  his  mother.  "  I  should  like  to  see  a  boy  now-a-days  that  had  a 
spark  of  goodness  in  him,"  growled  the  new  master. 

It  is  always  bad  to  begin  with  a  master  who  has  no  confidence  in 
you  ;  because,  do  your  best,  you  are  likely  to  have  little  credit  for  its 
However,  he  would  try  :  the  wages  were  good  and  his  mother  wanted 
him  to  go.  Sam  had  been  there  but  three  days,  before,  in  sawing  a 
cross-grained  stick  of  wood,  he  broke  the  saw.  He  was  a  little  fright- 
ened. He  knew  he  was  careful,  and  he  knew  he  was  a  pretty  good 
sawer,  too,  for  a  boy  of  his  age  ;  nevertlieless,  the  saw  broke  in  his 
hands. 

"  And  Mr.  Jones  will  thrash  you  for  it,"  said  another  boy  who 
was  in  the  wood-house  with  him.  "Why,  of  course,  I  didn't  mean 
to,  and  accidents  will  happen  to  the  best  of  folks,"  said  Sam,  look- 
ing with  a  very  sorry  air  on  the  broken  saw. 

"  Mr.  Jones  never  makes  allowances,"  said  the  other  boy,  "I 
never  saw  anything  like  him.  That  Bill  might  have  stayed,  only  he 
jumped  into  a  hen's  nest  and  broke  her  i-ggs.  He  daren't  tell  of  it ; 
but  Mr.  Jones  kept  suspecting,  and  laid  everything  out  of  the  way 
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0  Bill,  whether  Bill  was  to  blame  or  not,  till  Bill  couldn't  stand  it, 
and  wouldn't."  "Did  be  tell  Mr.  Jones  about  the  eggs?"  asked 
Sam,  "  No,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  be  was  'fraid  to — Mr.  Jones  has  got 
Buch  a  temper."  "  I  think  he'd  better  owned  square  up,"  said  Sam. 
"  I  reckon  you'll  find  it  better  to  preach  than  to  practice,"  said  the 
boy ;  "  I'd  run  away  before  I'd  tell  him  ;"  and  he  soon  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  Sam  alone  with  bis  broken  saw. 

It  was  after  supper,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  see  Mr.  Jones  that 
night.  The  shop  was  shut,  and  bis  master  had  gone  to  some  town- 
meeting.  The  next  morning  he  would  get  up  early,  go  into  the 
wood-bouse,  and  see  what  was  done,  for  Sam  would  never  bide  the 
eaw. 

The  poor  boy  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  or  happy.  He  shut 
up  the  wood-house,  walked  out  into  the  garden,  and  then  went  up  to 
hi.i  little  chamber  under  the  eaves.  He  wished  be  could  tell  Mrs. 
Jones ;  but  she  wasn't  sociable,  and  be  had  rather  not.  "  0,  my 
Grod,"  said  Sam,  falling  on  bis  knees,  "  help  me  to  do  the  thing  that 
is  right."  Sam  had  always  said  bis  prayers  ;  but  be  had  not  put  bis 
own  heart  in  bis  prayers  as  he  did  that  night ;  that  night  he  prayed 

1  do  not  know  what  time  it  was,  but  when  Mr.  Jones  came  into  the 
house  the  boy  heard  him.  He  got  up,  crept  down  stairs,  and  met 
Mr.  Jones  in  the  kitchen.  "  Sir,"  said  Sam,  "  I  broke  your  saw, 
and  I  thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you  'fore  you  saw  it  in  the  morn- 
ing." "  What  did  you  get  up  to  tell  me  for  ?"  asked  Mr.  Jones  ; 
"I  should  think  morning  would  be  time  enough  to  tell  me  of  your 
carelessness."  "Because,"  said  Sam,  "I  was  afraid  if  I  put  it  off 
I  might  be  tempted  to  lie  about  it.  I'm  sorry  I  broke  it ;  but  I 
tried  to  be  careful." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  at  the  boy  from  head  to  foot,  then  stretching  out 
his  hand,  "Here,  Sam,"  he  said,  heartily,  "give  me  your  hand. 
Shake  hands  ;  I'll  trust  you,  Sam.  That's  right ;  that's  right ;  go 
to  bed,  boy  :  never  fear.  I  am  glad  the  saw  broke  ;  it  shows  the 
mottle's  in  you.     Go  to  bed." 

Mr.  Jones  was  fairly  won.  Never  were  better  friends  after  that 
than  Sam  and  he.  Sam  thinks  justice  has  not  been  done  Mr.  Jones. 
If  the  boys  had  treated  him  honestly  and  "  above  board,"  he  would 
have  been  a  good  man  to  live  with.  It  was  their  conduct  that  soured 
and  made  him  suspicious.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is;  I  onl}''  know 
that  Sum  Fisher  finds  in  Mr.  Jones  a  kind  master  and  a  faithful 
friend. 


Never  be  idle.     Always  hnve  something  to  do.     Remember,  mo- 
ments are  the  oiolclen  sands  of  time. 
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PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  RELATION  TO  TEACH- 
ERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

To  every  reflecting  parent  that  must  be  a  moment  of  deep  anxiety, 
wlien,  for  the  first  time,  the  child  leaves  the  quietness  of  the  nurse- 
ry, and  the  retirement  of  the  domestic  play-ground,  for  the  untried 
discipline  of  the  crowded  school-room,  and  the  clamor  and  jostle  of 
the  recess  diversions.  Hitherto  the  child  has  been  secluded  in  a 
great  measure  from  those  evil  communications  which  seem  to  spring 
up  spontaneously  among  the  congregated  masses  even  in  childhood- 
Butnow  he  must  launch  his  little  barque  upon  that  perilous  ocean 
amid  the  dangers  of  which  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  he 
shoald  spend  his  life. 

Since,  therefore,  the  fearful  experiment  must  be  made  sooner  or 
latter,  my  first  word,  of  counsel  to  the  anxious  parent  is,  use  your 
best  efi"orts  to  secure  for  your  child  the  services  of  the  ablest  teacher 
both  as  it  respects  discipline  and  instruction.  By  the  ablest  teacher, 
I  mean  the  one  which  is  most  competent  to  exert  upon  your  child 
the  be-^t  influence,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  and  if 
your  efforts  shall  prove  in  a  good  degree  successful,  whether  it  be  in 
the  services  of  a  male  or  female,  let  him  or  her  have  your  cheerful 
co-operation. 

There  is  no  profession  related  to  domestic  life  in  which  it  becomes 
so  much  a  duty  to  "covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,"  as  jn  that  of  the 
teacher,  who  is  both  apt  to  teach  and  wise  to  govern.  Where  sucb. 
gifts  are  brought  within  our  reach,  -.vho  can  grudge  a  generous  com- 
pensation to  secure  their  happy  results  1  In  the  words  of  another, 
"There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  the  soul  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  child.  No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater  res- 
pect. The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be  encouraged  to 
assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverishing  themselves  to 
induce  such  to  become  the  guardians  of  their  children.  They  should, 
never  have  the  least  anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for  their  chil- 
.  dren  provided  they  can  place  them  under  influences  which  will  awa- 
ken their  faculties,  inspire  them  to  bear  a  manly,  useful,  honorable 
part  in  the  world.  No  language  can  express  the  folly  of  that 
economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intellect 
and  impoverishes  his  heart." 

It  is  ta,ken  for  granted  that  the  teacher  to  whom  you  are  to  com- 
mit your  children,  enters  upon  his  or  her  responsible  office  with  the 
requisite  testimonials  of  character,  and  such  literary  qualifications 
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as  are  deemed  by  competent  judges,  essential  to  the  management  of 
the  school.  If  you  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  decisions  of  the 
official  judges  iu  the  case,  seek  by  a  personal  intci-view,  or  in  some 
other  way,  to  know  the  truth  in  the  case,  that  you  may  know  how  to 
act  understandingly  in  the  premises.  Be  fully  satisfied  before  you 
presume  to  entrust  such  valued  interests  to  any  man  or  woman  in 
the  capacity  of  an  intellectual  and  mural  guardian  of  your  children. 
Trust  not  to  vague  rumor.  The  time  has  not  yet  wholly  gone  by, 
for  the  indulgence  of  a  predisposition  in  certain  su>picious  minds 
to  take  it  for  granted  that,  when  the  teacher  enters  the  school-room, 
he  suddenly  loses  all  the  gentle  sympathies  of  humanity,  becomes  a 
tyrant,  and  thenceforth  ceases  to  take  delight  in  seeing  a  company 
of  children  made  as  happy  as  they  can  be  consistently  with  the  de- 
corum due  to  the  place.  With  such  impressions  forestalling  the 
judgment,  no  tales  told  out  of  school  by  such  delinquents  as  meet 
the  due  rewards  of  their  deeds,  can  be  too  slandcroiis  to  be  believed. 
We  say  then  to  parents,  satisfy  yourselves  iu  the  outset  that  the 
teacher  to  whose  care  you  commit  your  children  possesses  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  that  he  has  sympathies  in  common  with  yourselves, 
and  that  he  will  carry  them  with  him  into  the  place  of  instruction, 
and  will  treat  his  pupils  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  indulgence, 
compatible  with  the  order  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  Perfection, 
especially  in  a  youi.g  woman,  or  a  young  man  who  has  had  but  lit- 
tle experience  in  life,  you  will  not  look  for.  Provided  you  can  be 
reasonably  satisfied  as  to  the  essential  requisites  of  a  good  teacher, 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  infirmities  of  humanity,  commit 
your  charge  to  his  hands,  confidently  believing  that  in  both  govern- 
ment and  instruction,  his  highest  ambition  will  be  to  do  them  the 
greatest  good  in  his  power, 

If  your  children  are  partakers  of  the  infirmities  common  to  nlants 
of  a  degenerate  stock,  very  likely  they  Avill  find  themselves  occasion- 
ally in  collision  with  the  rules  of  the  school.  Their  sins  of  omission 
or  commission  will  surely  find  them  out,  and  your  car  will  be  pained 
with  the  report  of  the  j^eualty  inflicted.  In  listening  to  their  own 
statement,  wisdom  requires  that  you  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  a 
party  concerned,  and  that  30U,  yourself,  are  not  altogether  a  disin- 
terested judge  in  the  case,  cspeciall}'  after  having  listened  to  but  one 
side  of  the  story.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  their  own  show- 
ing, they  stand  acquitted  ;  if  wrong  was  done,  it  was  by  others  ;  the 
master  was  mistaken,  they  have  sufi'ered  wrongfully,  and  they  ap- 
peal to  you  for  justification  and  redress.  Now,  prudence  with  a  lit- 
tle experience  should  lead  you  in. the  outset  to  presume,   as  is   the 
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fact  in  Binety-ninc  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  the  teacher  is  right, 
and  the  little  would-be  martyr  is  in  the  wrong.  From  long  experi- 
ence in  listening  to  complaints  against  teachers  for  the  abiTse  of  their 
pupils  in  a  variety  of  forms,  I  can  scarcely  recall  an  instance,  where 
after  a  full  investigation  of  facts,  the  blame  was  chargeable  upon  the, 
former.  It  is  generally  not  a  difficult  task,  by  a  few  questions,  to 
detect  the  lame  point  in  the  narrative  of  the  child,  and  without  fur 
her  trouble,  dismissing  the  complaint,  with  salutary  counsel  not  to 
do  wrong  any  more.  If,  however,  there  should  be  left  upon  the 
mind  of  the  parent  an  impression  unfavorable  to  the  discretion  or 
temper  of  the  teacher,  let  it  not  be  made  manifest  to  the  pupil.  No 
impression  can  be  of  more  injurious  tendency  upon  the  temper  and 
due  subordina^on  of  a  child,  than  that  his  parent  sustains  him  in 
"resisting  the  just  and  wholesome  discipline  of  the  school.  Let  him 
seek  a  private  and  friendly  interview  with  the  teacher,  that  he  may 
learn  the  true  state  of  the  case.  If  a  proper  spirit  be  manifested 
on  both  sides,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  difficulty  will  here  be 
amicably  adjusted. 

It  is  a  common  infirmity  with  the  parent  to  expect  too  much  from 
teachers.  Being  himself  the  guardian  of  some  five  or  eight  children 
who  have  been  trained  up  under  his  hand  and  eye  from  their  birth, 
he  is  prone  to  forget  how  diiferent  are  the  circumstances  of  the  young 
man  or  the  young  woman  of  limited  experience,  placed  all  at  once, 
inaugurated  as  the  guardian  of  fifty,  from  every  grade  of  society, 
and  from  every  species  of  home  discipline. 

I  am  often  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  success  of  teachers  in  the 
government  of  their  schools,  especially  when  I  consider  how  large  a 
portion  of  their  pupils  are  under  no  sort  of  government  at  home;  or 
if  government  it  may  be  called,  it  is    fitful,    arbitrary,   rough,   and 
worse  than  none.     The  lamentable  absence   of   home    discipline   is 
everywhere  proverbial  at  this  day.     And  yet,  they  who  are  the  most 
recreant  to  restraining  their  children  at  home,  expect  that  they  will 
be  in  soma  way  drilled  into  order  and  obedience  in  the  school  room. 
And  if  the  teacher  fails  to  do  it,  they  are  the  first  to  enter  their  com. 
plaint.     The  teacher  thus  occupies   a   position    something    like   the 
mariner  attempting  to  navigate  the  troubled  waters  where  two   seas 
meet.     From  one  side  rolls  in  on  him  a  tide   of  urchins   who   have 
never  been  subdued  to  parental  authority.     From  an  opposite  direc- 
tion comes  the  imperious  mandate,  "  Govern  your  school,  or  give  up 
your  place  to  him  that  can  do  it."     Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  some 
should  make  shipwreck  in  the  struggle  to  pass  successfully   through 
such  a  terrible  conflict  of  contending  elements  1     Parents,  the   edu- 
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aator  of  youv  children  has  a  claim  ujiou  your  syiuputhy  and  your 
aooperation  in  bis  arduons  and  difficult  position.  Let  him  have  your 
confidence  as  the  reward  due  to  his  fidelity  in  the  he.st  of  causes. 


A  TOUCHING  ANECDOTE. 

Hon.  A.  II.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  in  an  address  at  a  meeting  in 
Alexandria,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan  Asylum  and  Free  Schools, 
of  that  city,  related  the  following  anecdote  : 

"  A  poor  little  boy,  on  a  cold  night  in  winter,  with  no  home  or  roof 
to  shelter  hi.s  head,  no  paternal  or  maternal  guardian  or  guide  to 
protect  or  direct  him  on  his  "way,  reached  at  nightfall  the  house  of  a 
rich  planter,  who  took  him  in,  fed,  lodged  and  sent  him  on  his  way 
with  his  blessing.  These  kind  attentions  cheered  his  heart,  and  in- 
spired him  with  fresh  courage  to  battle  against  the  obstacles  of  life. 
Years  rolled  round.  Providence  led  him  on;  he  had  reached  the 
legal  profession  ;  his  host  had  died  ;  the  cormorants  that  prey  on  the 
substance  of  man  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  get  from  the  widow 
her  estates.  She  sent  for  the  neai'est  counsel,  to  commit  her  cause 
to  him,  and  that  counsel  proved  to  be  the  orphan  boy — years  before 
welcomed  and  entertained  by  her  deceased  husband.  The  stimulus 
of  a  warm  and  tenacious  gratitude  was  now  added  to  the  ordinary 
motives  connected  with  bis  profession.  He  undertook  her  cause 
with  a  will  not  easily  to  be  resisted;  he  gained  it;  the  widow's 
estates  were  secured  to  her  in  perpetuity,  and'?  Mr.  Stephens  added 
with  an  emphasis  of  emotion  that  sent  its, electric  thrill  through  the 
house,  "//irt/  orphan  boy  iioto  stands  be/ore  you  I" 


Be  Agreeable. — In  journeying  along  the  Road  of  Life,  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  make  our  fellow-travellers  our  friends.  The  way,  rough 
as  it  may  seem,  may  be  pleasantly  beguiled  with  an  interchange  of 
kindly  offices  and  pleasant  words.  Suavity  and  forbearance  are 
essential  elements  of  good  companionship,  and  no  one  need  expect  to 
pass  pleasantly  through  life  who  does  not  habitually  exercise  them 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  The  Ishmcelito,  whose  hand  is 
against  every  man,  may  die  in  a  ditch  without  a  finger  being  out- 
stretched to  save  him.  And  why  should  we  rudely  jostle  and  shoul- 
der our  neighbors  1  Why  tread  upob  each  others'  toes  ?  The  Chris- 
tian gentleman  is  always  careful  to  avoid  such  collisions,for  courtesy 
and  loyalty  to   his   race   are  a   portion  of  his   moral  and   religious 
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creed;  to  be  loved  and  honored  of  all,  his  highest  earthly  ambitioiu 
He  seeks  to  turn  away  wrath  with  a  soft  answer,  and  if  a  brawler 
obstinately  beset  his  path,  he  steps  aside  to  avoid  him,  saying,  as 
"  My  Uncle  Toby  "  said  to  the  pertinacious  fiy,  "Go  thv  ways  ;  the 
world  is  wide  enough  for  thee  and  me  !  " 

There  is  another  and  meaner  view  of  the  subject,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the  wordly  wise  and  selfish.  It  always 
paijs  U'f  be  courteous,  conciliating,  and  mild  of  tongue. 


FARMING. 

"  Country  life  has  inspired  the  genius,  aad  tuned  the  lyre  of  many 
a  rural  bard.  Their  smiling  pictures  have  lent  new  charms  to  na- 
ture herself,  and  have  inspired  in  many  hearts  a  taste  for  rural  scenes 
and  labors.  But  agriculture  presents  itself  to  us  under  a  point  of 
view  more  positive  and  practical.  It  is  the  parent  art,  the  para- 
mount interest,  of  civilized  society.  The  great  pursuit  of  man  is 
agriculture.  It  is  the  nurse  of  the  human  race.  It  has  principles 
which  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  In^the  im|>rovement  of 
domestic  animals  and  the  fertilization  of  the  soils,  the  most  abstruse 
principles  of  physiology  and  chemistry  must  be  consulted.  The  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philosophy,  also,  have  an  equal  relation  to  agricul- 
ture ;  for  there  is  not  a  change  in  the  seasons  or  the  wind,  there  ip 
not  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  there  is  not  a  fog,  or  a  dew,  which  does 
not  aifect  some  one  or  more  O-  the  manifold  operations  of  the  farmer. 

"  The  relation  of  science  to  agriculture  is  close  and  vital.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  whole  education  of  a  farmer  consists  in 
knowiag  how  to  plough,  and  sow  and  reap,  the  rest  being  left  to  the 
earth,  the  seasons,good  fortune,  and  providence.  The  nature  of 
soils  and  plants,  the  food  they  require,  and  the  best  methods  of  sup- 
plying it,  are  objects  worthy  of  an  earnest  study.  In  a  word,  farm- 
ing is  a  science,  whose  principles  must  be  investigated,  mastered, 
and  skilfviily  applied,  in  order,  to  insure  profitable  crops.  There  is 
no  other  pursuit  in  which  so  many  of  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  un- 
derstood and  consulted,  as  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 

"  The  physical  and  moral  influences  of  agriculture  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  in  estimating -the  wisdom  of  a  lawgiver,  who  has  seen  fit 
to  found  this  polity  upon  it.  It  is  the  nurse  of  health,  of  industry, 
tempei'ance,  cheerfulness,  and  frugality ;  of  simple  manners  and 
pure  morals;  of  patriotism  and  the  domes.tic  virtues;  and  above  all, 
of  that  sturdy  independence  without  which  a  man  is  not  a  man,  but 
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the  mere  sliivo,  or  the  plaything  of  his  more  cunning  fellows.  Agri» 
culture  tends  to  produce  andcherish  a  spirit  of  equality  and  .sym- 
pathy, l^uying  and  celling  are  llie  chief  business  of  cities,  the  giv- 
ing and  receiving  of  wages,  a  transaction  of  hourly  occurrence.  This 
produces  a  collision  of  interests  and  feelings,  which  necessaril}'  be- 
gets a  spirit  of  caste,  and  checks  the  current  of  sympathy.  But  there 
are  comparatively  few  of  these  upsetting  influences  in  n  country  Hfe, 
The  man  wlui  owns  50  acr^s,  and  the  man,  and  the  man  who  owns 
lOOU,  live  side  by  side  on  terms  of  mutual  esteem  and  friendship. 
Both,  if  they  are  eijually  entitled  to  it,  have  an  ecjual  share  in  the 
public  respect.  Both  feel  and  own  the  bond  that  unites  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth.  Agriculture  begets  and  strengthens  the 
tone  of  the  country.  The  heart  of  the  husbandman  is  bound  to  the 
fields  in  which  he  bestows  his -labor.  The  soil,  whicli  responds  to 
his  industry  by  dotting  itself  in  beauty  and  riches,  has  a  plac^.  in 
liis  affections.  Especially,  the  circumstance,  that  his  possession? 
have  come  down  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  honored  ancestors, 
greatly  strengthcis  the  attachment,  which  he  feels  both  to  his  home 
and  his  country.  The  agricultural  interest  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
conservative  in  its  nature  and  action.  It  is  the  great  antagonist  of 
that  mean  ,<pirit  of  radicalism  and  revolutionary  innovation  which  j^ 
the  most  terrible  enemy  of  popular  institutions."  WTNE8. 
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Undoubtedly,  Margaret  Fuller's  works  snow  the  authoress  to  have 

been  well  informed  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  acquainted 
with  many  books  that  are  seldom,  we  slucild  think,  read  in  America. 
Her  poems,  too,  though  singularly  ujiinteresting,  at  least;  indicate  a 
sincere  pleasure  in  making  verses,  a  tolerable  command  of  the  lan- 
guage that  is  considered  to  go  best  with  metre,  and  a  love  for  friends 
and  beautiful  scenery.  A  clever  wonnui  with  just  this  amount  of 
vensifying  power  in  her  is  probably  improved  by  it.  She  is  more 
ready  to  breathe  a  poetical  spirit  ihrough  conversation,  aiid  to  wel- 
come all  expressions  of  poetical  feeling  in  others.  The  piety  and 
tolerant  zeal  for  spiritual  fidvancemeut  which  shine  through  her  pro- 
ductions, lend  an  additional  value  to  all  she  says.  Well  informed, 
courageous,  pious,  liberal,  poetical  and  yet  uncritical,  vague  and 
grandiloquent,  she  presents  the  type  of  woman  that  is  fitted  to  be 
the  delight  of  a  sympathizing  circle,  But  she  had  not  got  enough  in 
her  to  make  her  v/ritinga  valuable,  and  her  faults  were  exactly  those 
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whicli  are  passed  over  in  conversation,  but  are  wearying  and  repnl- 
sive  in  print.  It  is  said  that  good  conversation  is  dying  out  in 
modern  society. 

If  this  he  so,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  no  cause  is  so  pro- 
bable as  that  clever  women  now  rush  into  print.  This  is  a  ^ great 
pity;  for  it  spoils  the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  their  conversation, 
and'what  they  print  is  very  inferior  to  the  same  thing  spoken.  No 
consideration  on  earth  will  keep  women,  who  are  of  about  the  cali- 
bre to  write  little  nove-s,  from  printing  all  they  can  get  published, 
but  really  clever  women  may  look  through  this  collection  of  Mad- 
ame Ossoli'smis  cellanies  with  great  advantage.  They  may  be  tempt- 
ed, we  may  hope  to  turn  their  gifts  into  the  right  channel,  and  be 
satisfied  with  conversins;. 


ADDISON  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A   PROFESSION. 

When  I  consider  how-the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  divinity 
are  crowded  with  multitudes  that  seek  their  livelihood  in  them,  who 
may  be  rather  said  to  be  of  the  science  than  of  the  profession,  I  very 
much  wonder  at  the  humor  of  parents,  who  will  not  rather  place 
fcheir  sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest  industry  cannot  but  thrive, 
than  in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learning  and  good  sense 
may  miscarry.  How  many  men  are  country  curates  that  might  have 
made  themselves  aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right  improvement  of  a 
smaller  sum  of  money  than  that  usually  laid  out  upon  a  learned 
education  ?  A  solj^r,  frugal  person,  of  slender  parts  and  a  slow  ap- 
prehension, might  have  thrived  in  trade,  though  he  starves  upon 
physic  ;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one 
whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse  or  protect  his  legal 
rights. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  parents  take  a  liking  to  a  particular  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  desire  their  sons  may  be  of  it ;  whereas,  in  so 
great  an  affair  of  life,  they  should  consider  the  genius  and  abilities 
of  their  children  more  than  their  own  inclinations.  It  is  the  great 
advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull 
and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life  which  may  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well-regulated 
commerce  is  not,  like  law,  physic  or  divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with 
hands ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  flourishes  by  multitudes  and  gives 
employment  to  all  its  professors. 
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lUsibcut  (fiititor's  |lrpiirtmcnt. 


Chance  oi"  Commercial  Language. — Some  niontlis  since,  wo  publisiied  nu 
arficlu  rocommciiJing  n  change  ia  our  cninmcrcinl  language,  us  fv  means  of  «e- 
cnring  our  national  independence 

The  writer  also  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  systeiu  of  weights  and 
intasuies,  as  more  t;iinplc  thaji  that  now  in  nsc,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  aid- 
ing the  proposed  change  of  language. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  change  have  proposed  the  adaption  of  the 
French  sj'Sieni  of  decimals.  But  this  would,  in  part  at  least,  defeat  the  object  of 
the  change.  If  it  i.s  necessary  that  the  language  used  in  our  commercial  inter- 
course should  differ  from  that  of  the  people  with  whom  we  trade,  in  order  to 
insure  our  entire  independence,  would  it  he  wise  in  us  to  adopt  the  staniJards 
I  of  a  powerful  commercial  nation,  and  with  the  standards,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  languoge,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  ?  V/e  would  greatl}'  prefer  a  sys- 
tem of  our  own,  and  bj'^  way  of  shovjino;  onr  readers  tliat.  such  a  s^jHlem  is  prac- 
ticable, we  republish  an  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  more  than  a 
year  ago,  wiiich  gives  a  pretty  good  specimen  cf  a  complete  decimal  system. 
Some  of  the  names  may  appear  a  little  harsh,  at  first,  but  on  a  careful  exami-^ 
nation  they  will  be  found  both  philosophical  and  expressive. 

Bat  before  leaving  the  subject,  we  desire  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  a  fixed 
glandard,  by  which  we  may  test  the  weights  and  measure.^  that  may  he  in  use. 
The  writer  who  proposes  this  change  of  language,  suggests  the  grnia  of  rice, 
or  something  siniilur,  as  a  standard  ;  but  he  must  show  us  thnt  all  grains  of 
rice  are  of  the  same  length,  cr  that  all  grains  of  wheat  weigli  exactly  the 
same,  before  we  could  consent  to  call  any  such  thing  a  standard  at  all. 

We  may,  howevoi-,  liave  a  perfectly  invaririble  standard  of  rilniOh>t  any  length 
that  we  may  desire,  by  adopting  the  same  plan  that  wa.s  pursued  in  fixing  our 
present  standards.  It  is  well  known,  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  source  from  which  we  derive  a  fixed  measure,  by  which  we  may  test 
all  othtri,  is  the  sidereal  day,  or  the  ox:-.ct  time  of  a  revolution  of  the  e:irth  on 
its  txis,  wliich  is  reduced  to  linear  measure  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  that  will  vibrate  a  given  number  of  times  during  the  time  of  one 
revolution.  By  dividing  this  into  any  number  of  eijual  parts  we  may  secure 
an  invariable  standard,  citlicr  of  the  same  length  of  that  now  in  u.^e  or  entire- 
ly difi"erent. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  explain  the  method  by  which  tlii.-i  standard  of  length 
is  applied  as  a  test  of  capacity,  weight,  f:c.     Our  aim  is  simply  to    show    that 
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this  is  the  only  sure  way  of  securing  an  exact  and  invariable  standard.  We 
may  say  something  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  its  application. 

Let  the  reader  now  examine  carefully  the  following  system  of  decimal  weights 
and  measures,  and  if  he  can  propose  an  improvement,  it  will  afford  us  much 
pleasure  to  publish  the  result  of  his  efforts.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  is  a  subject  of  no  little  importance,  as  our  Congress  may  at  any  time  adopt 
some  such  system,  and  we  should  certainly  desire  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. 

Decimal  Measures  and  Weights. — That  a  well  constructed  decimal  system  of 
Measures  and  Weights  would  be  much  more  convenient  than  that  now  in  com- 
mon use  cannot  be  doubted.  This,  being  the  case,  the  subject  should  be  kept 
before  the  people.  To  do  something  in  this  direction  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent article.  In  order  the  better  to  illnstrnte  the  subject,  the  following  scheme 
is  introduced. 

The  Ell  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  I'^ngth,  and  is  equal  to  twenty-five  inches  ; 
and  from  decimal  parts  and  multiples  of  this  all  other  measures  are    derived. 

The  following  terms,  with  the  first  letter  of  the  unit,  express  the  decimal 
denominations  of  the  measures  and  weights. 


Deci,    expresses  the         10th 

part 

10  raensurs 

equal             1  decam 

Centi,          "                       100th 

" 

lO  decams 

"                1  hectam 

Milli,          "                    1000th 

" 

10  hectamg 

"                 1  kiliam 

Decft,  signifies                    10 

times 

[equal  to  .9082659  bush. 

Hecta,         "                       100 

" 

10  kiliams 

"                1  myriam 

Kilia,          "                     1000 

" 

Myria,        "         .         10000 

" 

Weights. — The  Pound  is  the  unit    and 

is  exual  to  1  pound  Avoirdupois. 

Long  Measure. — The  Ell  is    the    unit, 

10  niillips 

equal            1  centip 

and  is  equal  to  25  inches. 

10  centips 

"                1  decip 

10  millils,                   equal     1 

ccntil 

10  decips 

"                 1  pound 

10  centils,                      "         1 

decil 

10  pounds 

"                 1  decap 

10  decils,                        '•         1 

Ell 

10  decaps 

"                 1  hcctap 

10  Ells,                           "         1 

deoal 

10  hectaps 

"                 1  kiiiap 

10  decals,                      "         1 

hectal 

10  kiliaps 

"                 1   myriap 

10  hectals,                     '•         1 

kilial 

To  faci'itate  the  change,    a  decimal 

10  kilials,                       •■         1 

myrial 

svRtem  nf  iii( 

>aaiirp??  and  wflio-lits  outrht 

Land  Mr  'sure. — Thp  ^icre  is  the  unit, 
and  is  L-qual  to  1  hectal  squaw  or 
.99()39  statute  Acre. 


10  millics  equal 

lO  centics  " 

10  decics  " 

10  Acres  '» 

10  decacs  " 

10  hectfics  " 

10  kiliacs  " 


centic 

..5942  sqr. 

decic 

Acre 

decac 

hectac 

kiliac 


rodt^ 


to  be  so  constructed  that  many  of  the 
principal  quantities  of  the  old  system, 
such  as  feet,  inches,  bushels,  gallons, 
&c.,  might  easily  be  nearly  exactly 
measured  or  weighed  as  illustrated  by 
the  following  comparison  ; 


1   myriac 


1  centil 
4  centils 
4  .8  decils 
1  Ell 
1^  Ells 


equals 


Measures  o'  Capacity. — The  Mensur 
is  the  unit  and  is  equal  to  5  centils 
(or  \\  inches)  cube. 


10  millims 
10  centinis 
10  decims 


equal 


I  centim 
1  (lecim 
I   mensuT 


decal 

kilials 


1   myrial 
1   centio 


^  men 

1      " 

1  foot 

25  inches 

about  1  yard    (1^ 

inches  over) 
1  rod  (2  in.  over) 
20JO  feet 
about  1  mile 

(.980-1  miles) 
3  .9457  miles 
1     5942  sqr.    rods 
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1   acre             '            .99639  (or  about  1  ceutip       ••                7  grains 

^^  statute  acres)  3  centips     "    about  1  scruple  (1  grain 

1  inillim        ••            i  inch  cube  ,           .               ,                ,    ,           over) 

I  mcnsur      "           about  '   pint  H  centips  equals  about  1  dwt.    (J  gr. 

(viB     ■     )  over) 

Usis  P'"'i  A  box  5  ceatils   cube    will   contain    3 

3  decnins       "           "   1  quart  (wine)  men.sur. 

1  .2  bcctums"  "  1  gillon      "  ..     12ixl2.5xS  centils  "   I  decam 

I  kiliam         '•  .0082(J89  bushels  u       2|x2j-x2  decils      "   1  hectam 

l.lkiliam    "  ali^t  1  bushel  ..       5  deeds  cube        '•   1  kiliam, 

(less  than   Ool  under)  ^q     ^q_ 

IJ  millips  cq'l  about  I  gr.  (}^  gr.  over) 

If  a  change  is  to  be  made  in  our  system  of  Measures  and  Weights,  it  should 
not  only  be  decimalized  bur  also  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  Instead  of 
having  thre«  kinds  of  measures  of  capacity  and  three  kinds  of  weights  as  we 
now  have  there  should  be  only  one  of  each.  And  it  would  be  desirable  to  hav« 
it  so  arranged  that  the  capacity  of  rectangular  boxes,  &c.,  could  be  easily  cal- 
culated from  the  measure  of  their  sides.  All  parts  of  the  system  should  cor- 
respond with  each  other,  and  yet  not  differ  too  widely  from  the  old.  All  this 
I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  above. 

It  is  scarcely  denied  that  decimal  measures  and  weights  would  be  desirable 
but  to  attempt  its  iutroduction  is  sometimes  objected  to,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  introducing  it,  and  the  loss  that  would  be  occasioned  by  rendering 
worthless  all  the  present  measures  and  weights.  I  admit  that  there  would  be  a 
little  inconvenience  iu  making  the  change,  but  it  might  be  managed  so  as  to 
cause  but  little  troubk-.  To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  something  like  the 
above  would  be  adoptetl.  Then  let  it  be  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  new 
editions  of  our  arithmetics.  Le;  squares  be  constructed  for  a  while  with  feet, 
inches,  &c.,  on  one  side,  aud  elb,  decils,  &c. ,  on  the  other.  Scales,  &c.,  could 
be  managed  iu  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

Measures  of  capacity  might  also  be  so  constructed  that  liquids  could  be  meas- 
ured according  to  both  systems  ;  and  measures  for  dry  substances  might  at 
once  be  changed  from  the  old  to  the  new,  ns  ;.ll  the  old  measures  (such  as  half 
bushels,  &c.,)  could  easily  be  altered  to  suit.  Thus  the  chanj;e  would  be  grad- 
ually effected  with  but  little  loss  or  incoiiveuience  to  any  one. 


The  I'KKMiuMS. — The  Essays  sent  in  as  competitors  for  the  premiums  offer- 
ed by  the  State  Educational  Association  arc  all  on  hand,  before  we  get  the 
-March  Nu.  of  the  Journal  out,  but  T;'e  have  not  b*eu  able  to  get  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  together  yet,  and  are  .thorelore  not  ready  to  announce  the 
result  of  their  esarniuatioQ.  One  or  more  of  these  essays  wi'l  probably  be 
publiehed  in  the  May  No. 

Aji  Intku.meuiate  Akitii.mltic. — Wo  have  before  us  some  eictracts  froui  an 
Arithmetic,  by  S.  Lander,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  High  Point  Female  Semi- 
nary. The  book  is  nearly  ready  for  the  pre-;?;,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  in 
our  Schools.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  good,  aud  the  explanations  ara  full  and 
simple. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  AET  OF  TEACHINa. 

Of  the  art  of  teaching  we  may  remark,  as  practised  in  the   higher 

institutions  of  learning,  there  are  three    general  methods  pursued  ; 

"each  of  which  has  some  advantages  and  defects,  and  teachers  may  bo 

classified  acoording  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods    which 

they  adopt. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  first  method  is  to  require  tae  pupil  so 
to  prepare  himself  for  recitation  that,  without  aid  or  hint  from  boot 
or  teacher,  he  can  state  the  topics  and  develop  the  principles  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  lesson— can  give  a  complete  resume — while 
it  is  the  study  of  the  instructor,  if  he  asks  any  question,  to  be  sure 
that  the  pupil  shall  gather  from  it  no  clue  to  the  answer.  In  pursu- 
ing this  method,  the  teacher  exercises 'a  stern  censorship,  and  holds 
his  pupils  to  a  strict  account  for  the  preparation  and  proper  under- 
standing of  his  lessons.  By  this  course  the  scholar  learns  to  depend 
upon  himself — a  habit  invaluable  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing, especially  in  original  inquiry,  in  the  practice  of  anj"  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  in  fact  in  ar-y  of  the  duties  of  life. 

He  cannot,  under  such  training,  pass  through  a  course  of  studies, 
without  obtaining  a  thorough  discipline  of  mind,  or  at  once  acknowl- 
edging his  incapacity  to  learn.  This  course^  hov/ever,  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  that  class  of  scholars  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
lesson  assigned,  nor  for  exciting  that  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which 
the  teacher  should  always  be  able  to  inspire. 

^V  teacher  of  the  second  class  pursues  a  course  entirely  different 
from  this.  His  system  of  instruction  consists  in  pouring  out  a  pro- 
fusion of  knowledge  upon  every  subject  broached  in  the  cla?s-room. 
Filled  with  enthusiasm  himself,  he  is  impatient  to  inspire  his  pupils 
with  his  own  conceptions.     Without  waiting  for  the  pupil  to  tell  in 
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an  indifferent  manner  wluit  he  can  dilate  upon  so  well,  and  unable  to 
command  the  impartiality  of  a  judge  and  the  patience  of  a  listener, 
he  tells  everything,  he  explains  everything,  and  rising  with  the  feel- 
ings which  his  subject  excites,  he  glows  with  an  eloquence  which 
reaches  the  coldest  heart  and  awakens  the  feeblest  mind.  If  a  ques- 
tion be  proposed,  he  does  not  ask  it  so  as  to  elicit  the  cold  naked 
fact,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  cannot  fail  to  answer  cor- 
rectly, or  he  includes  the  answer  in  the  glowing  statement  of  the 
question,  and  concludes  v.'ith  "  must  it  not  be  so  ?"  or  "can  it  be 
otherwise  ?"  "  Does  not  that  lo,:^ically  follow  ?"  The  advantage  of 
this  method  consists  in  the  opportunity  it  aifords  for  every  member 
of  a  class  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  properly 
appreciate  its  spirit.  No  scholar  completely  fails.  Each  takes  in 
what  his  capacity  and  inclination  will  allow,  and  though  in  a  portion 
of  almost  every  class  it  will  be  very  moderate,  yet  it  will  be  likely 
to  he  something  more  than  would  be  acquired  by  the  first  method. 
For  when  a  pupil,  without  capacity,  is  compelled  to  con  for  recita- 
tion what  he  cannot  understand,  or  the  pupil  with  capacity  is  com- 
pelled to  do  the  same  thing,  without  fully  comprehending  or  feeling 
the  force  of  what  he  has  prepared  to  recite,  the  advantage  is  very 
slight.  There  arc  some  evils  connected  with  this  sccoad  method  of 
instruction.  The  pupil  is  not  trained  to  habits  of  accuracy  and  self- 
reliance.  He  fails  to  acquire  a  control  over  his  faculties,  and  thc- 
power  of  thinking  how  and  when  he  pleases  ;  but  he  must  wait  for  a 
favorable  moment,  for  the  lucid  interval,  and  his  efforts  are  desultory 
and  governed  by  fits  of  enthusiasm. 

The  third  method  of  instruction  is  a  combination  of  the  former 
two.  The  representative  teacher  of  this  class,  first  rigidly  .exacts  of 
the  pupil  a  systematic  and  lucid  statement  of  the  lesson  assigned, 
and  criticall}^  examines  him  upon  the  opinions  which  he  has  acquired 
from  it,  and  the  grounds  upon  which,  they  are  based.  He  then  opens 
to  him  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  and  dilates  with  all  the  fervor  of, 
his  nature  upon  the  relations,  the  beauties,  and  the  glories  of  the 
subject.  The  mind  and  tcmjicrameut  of  the  man  must  determine, 
in  a  manner,  the  course  he  will  pursue  ;  but,  in  general,  lie  will  most 
signally  succeed  in  the  an,  who  makes  his  teaching  most  nearl}'  con- 
form to  this  latter  plan. 


IIknry  Cauky,  a  lyrist  aJid  satirist,  whose  verses  were  attributed 
both  to  Swift  and  Pope,  wrote  both  the  words  and  music  of  "  God 
cave  the  Queen,"  yet,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  anthom> 
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poor  Carey  suiFercd  so  much  from  poverty  and  destitution  that  he 
hanged  himself.  They  found  him  cold,  with  only  skin  on  his  bones, 
and  a  half-penny  in  his  pocket.  Think  of  this  when  you  hear  "God 
save  the  Queen." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  REMARK. 


A  few  years  ago  a  man  in  humble  circumstances  in  life  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  one  of  our  Western 
States.  He  was  a  coarse  and  ignorant  man,  but  very  energetic,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  propert3^  He  had  been  very 
poor,  and  felt  that  wealth  constituted  the  greatest  of  all  earthly 
blessings.  He  had  never  enjoyed  any  of  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  value  of  a  cultivated 
mind.  His  wild  and  rustic  home  was  carved  out  of  the  wilderness, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  those  hardy  pioneers  who  knew  of  no 
employment  but  toil.  Rich  harvests  began  to  wave  upon  his  well- 
tilled  and  fertile  acres.  His  barns  were  filled  with  plenty  ;  cattle 
accumulated  in  his  pastures  ;  his  plain  but  substantial  dwelling  was 
provided  with  all  homely  comforts;  he  became  a  man  of  wealth.  He 
had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  whom  he  loved  with  the  instinctive 
love  of  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  refinements  of  affection,  but  who 
feels  proud  of  possessing  a  child  to  whom  he  could  leave  the  fruits 
of  his  toilsome  and  successful  life. 

One  winter's  evening,  as  the  sleet  was  drifting  over  the  bleak 
plains,  and  the  wind  whistling  around  his  windows,  two  strangers, 
from  diiferent  directions,  sought  a  night's  hospitality  beneath  the 
robf  of  the  rich  old  farmer.  One  was  a  young  adventurer,  penniless 
and  almost  friendless,  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  boundless  West. 
The  other  was  an  intelligent  middle-aged  gentleman  of  wealth  from 
the  East,  traveling  on  business  connected  with  an  important  specula- 
tion in  which  he  was  about  to  embark.  The  fire,  of  large  logs  of 
wood,  blazed  brightly  on  the  hearth.  The  hardy  old  farmer,  bless- 
ed with  the  vigor  which  the  health  of  sixty  years  confers,  sat  by  his 
kitchen  fireside  smoking  his  pipe,  now  and  then  exchanging  a  word 
with  the  strangers,  neither  of  whom  seemed  disposed  to  sociability. 
The  farmer's  wife  and  his  rustic  daughter  sat  in  silence,  the  latter 
paring  apples  and  stringing  the  slices  to  hang  in  festoons  to  dry  from 
the  poles  suspended  from  the  walls.  The  wife  was  engaged  in  knit- 
ting— that  employment  which  seems  to  be  the  heaven-conferred  sol- 
ace and  blessing  for  the  aged  and  for  the  infirm. 

A  half  hour  of  perfect  silence  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  two 
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strangers  socmcd  entirely  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  Avlien  the 
middle-aged  gentleman  suddenly  roused  himself  from   his    revery, 
and  turning  his  eye  to  the  maiden,  inquired — 
"  Is  this  your  only  daughter",  my  friend?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  farmer,  "  she  is  my  only  child." 
"Indeed,"  was  the  reply.     "  As  you  seem  to  be  blessed  with    all 
the  comforts  of  life,  I  suppose  you  menn  to  give  her  a  very  perfect 
education." 

"  Not  I,"  the  farmer  rejoined,  "  I  never  had  any  education  my- 
self, and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  her  any  good.  1  mean  to  leave 
her  moncr/,  so  that  she  will  not  have  to  work  as  hard  as  her  poor 
father  and  mother  have  been  compelled  to  do.  Money  is  the  best 
friend  one  can  have  in  such  ;>  world  as  this." 

"I  think  you  are  wrong,  friend,  there,"  the  gentleman  replied. 
"  I  also  have  an  only  friend  and  an  only  child.  She  is  of  about  the 
same  age  with  yours,  but  I  mean  to  give  her  as  perfect  an  education 
as  money  can  give,  and  as  she  has  capacity  to  receive.  A  good  edu- 
cation is  something  which  no  one  but  God  can  take  from  her." 

All  relapsed  again  into  their  former  sileijce.  Eut  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  terseness  of  the  expression,  "  A  (jood  education  is  some- 
thing  ichich  none  hid  God  can  take  from  her,"  which  struck,  with 
peculiar  force,  the  mind  of  the  young  man.  He  repeated  the  words 
again  and  again.  He  pondered  their  weighty  import.  They  be- 
came engravened  upon  his  memory  in  characters  never  to  be  eflFiiced. 
The  night  passed  away.  The  morning  dawned.  The  cold  rays  of 
a  winter's  sun  glistened  upon  the  wide  and  cheerless  expanse  of  snow. 
After  a  breakfast  in  the  warm  kitchen  of  the  farmer  the  two  stran- 
gers separated,  each  to  go  on  his  own  way.  They  never  met  again. 
But  the  remark  which  had  fii.lleu  upon  the  car  of  the  young  man, 
had  awakened  thoughts  which  never  were  to  be  forgotten  :  "  A  good 
education  is  something  which  no  one  but  God  can  take  from  her." 

Years  with  thejr  changes  rolled  on.  The  young  man,  enterpris- 
ing and  energetic,  had  found  him  a  home,  and  a  group  of  bright  and 
happy  children  were  clustered  about  his  comfortable  fireside.  When 
he  received  his  first-born  son  to  his  arms,  he  said,  "  This  child  is 
given  to  n-.e  to  educate.  A  good  education  is  something  which  no 
one  but  God  can  take  from  him."  His  wife  imbibed  his  spirit.  And 
as  one  after  another  was  added  to  the  number  of  their  happy  lamily, 
they  both  felt  that  their  great  duty  in  life  was  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. It  became  the  all-absorbing  object  of  their  labor  and  ambi- 
tion. Thirteen  children  were  given  to  them.  They  were  all  edu- 
cated— highly  educated.     The  sons  became  prominent  members  of 
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the  learned  professions,  swaying  a  wide  influence  over  thousands  of 
minds.  The  daughters  became  highly  accomplished,  intellectual 
ladies,  to  fill  the  posts  of  wives  and  mothers,  to  inspire  their  chil- 
dren with  a  love  for  knowledge.  And  what  finite  mind  can  tell 
where  this  mighty  influence  shall  terminate  1  Who  can  tell  to  what 
uncounted  thousands  of  roused  and  invigorated  intellects  this  one 
sentiment  vv'ill  not  prove  to  have  been  the  guiding  angel  1  It  is  thus 
that  in  this  world  apparent  accidents  achieve  the  mightiest  miracles. 
A  casual  word,  forgotten  almost  before  it  has  left  the  lips,  may  form 
the  destiny  for  time  and  eternity  of  multitudes  which  no  tongue  can 
number. 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  MOTTO. 

Count  Maurice,  of  Nassau,  second  son  of  William  the  Silent, 
Prince  of  Orange,  found  himself  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  fatherless 
and  poor,  with  a  mother  and  ten  younger  brothers  and  sisters  look- 
ing to  him,  as  the  only  one  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  him  who  was 
gone.  His  father  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  ;  his  el- 
dest brother  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  the  family  fortunes  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  devoted  everything  to 
his  country,  and  in  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  lived  had  periled 
and  lost  his  wealth.  After  his  death,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  "car- 
pets, tapestries,  household  linen,  nay,  even  his  silver  spoons,  and  the 
very  clothes  of  his  wardrobe,  were  disposed  of  at  p'jblie  auction  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditor?." 

It  was  a  dark  time  for  young  Maurice,  and  more  especially  ss  the 
Netherland  Republic,  then  in  the  severest  stress  of  its  struggle  with 
the  tyrant  Philip,  looking  to  him  as  his  father's  ultimate  successor 
in  its  council  and  at  the  head  of  its  armies.  But  his  brave  young 
heart  did  not  fail  him.  He  put  his  shoulder  under  the  burden  with 
a  resolute  and  unflinching  spirit.  As  the  symbol  of  both  his  purpose 
and  his  hope,  he  took  for  his  device  "  a  fallen  oak  with  a  young  sap- 
ling springing  from  the  root,"  and  for  his  motto  the  words,  "  Tan^ 
demjil  surculun  arbor  j"  "  The  twig  shall  yet  become  a  tree."  And 
it  did.  There  are  few  names,  belonging  even  to  the  glorious  days  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  more  justly  honored  than  his. 

The  motto  of  Prince  Maurice  seems  one  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  every. young  man  to  bear  on  his  shield  in  the  battle  of  life.  Ifc 
is  at  once  a  modest  confession,  and  a  resolute  challenge.  The  "twig" 
is  not  a  "tree,"  but  it  has  a  tree's  destiny.  Its  claim  is  not  so  much 
in  what  it  is  as  what  it  is  resolved  to  become.     If  it  has  not  present 
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Btrcngth,  it  has  purpose,  and  wo  all  know  that  purposQ  wins  aaoro 
than  half  the  battles  in  this  world.  Had  the  man  who  said  that 
"  Providence  is  always  with  the  strongest  battalion,"  said  it  was 
rather  with  those  which  follow  the  right  banner  to  the  field,  ho  would 
have  been  much  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  motive  to  which  God  always 
looks,  and  it  is  the  life  that  has  a  right  motive  nt  the  heart  of  it, 
which  ho  crowds  with  favor  and  success. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  a  manly  spirit  is  at  the  furthermost 
possible  remove  fiom  either  vanity  or  presumption.  The  truest 
bravery  is  always  modest;  and  as  it  shrinks  from  no  proper  respon- 
sibility, and  no  danger  thnt  stands  in  the  way  of  duty,  so  it  never 
goes  to  seek  either.  It  bides  its  time  ;  it  is  v/illiag  to  remain  a  twig 
till  it  becomes  a  tree  ;  does  not  in  the  greenness  and  weakness  of  its 
sapling  state  put  on  airs  as  if  it  were  alieady  full  grown,  nor  elaiui 
equality  with  tlio  trees  of  the  wood  before  it  has,  like  them,  its  own 
strong  arm  with  which  to  battle  with  the  blast.  Yet  it  remembers 
the  root  from  which  it  sprang,  and  "the  fallen  oak  "  at  its  side  is  a 
perpetual  reminder  that  it  has  a  destiny  to  win,  and  a  v\'ork  to  do. 
There  are  few  things  in  regard  to  which  young  men  more  often  mis- 
take than  the  quality  o  true  manliness.  One  can  hardly  walk  down 
the  street  without  CTicountering  some  proof  of  this.  Eecklessness, 
displayed  in  a  swaggering  gait,  in  oaths  and  vulgarity  and  miscella- 
neous rowdiness,  is  uo  element  of  real  nianlu.-od.  A  roll  uf  filthy 
weed  in  the  mouth,  however  daintily  puftcd  and  fisigcred,  is  no  syrn- 
bol  or  type  of  manliness.  Contempt  for  home  and  its  simple  pleas- 
ures, or  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  langf  age  of  1);ir-rooinH  and 
salooys,  is  no  part  of  vriiat  constitutes  one  a  man.  Pretension,  and 
foppery  and  assumption  are  no  nearer  the  mark.  One  niay  have  all 
these  qualities,  apparently  coveted  by  so  many,  and  yet  be  destitute 
of  the  first  and  least  property  of  real  manhood.  He  may  despise 
them  all,  and  be  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  a  man. — Ex. 


Frequency  op  Kkokss. — A  law  ol  the  muscular  system  requires 
that  relaxation  and  contraction  shonld  altei  nato,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  rest  should  follow  exercise.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  it  is 
easier  to  walk  than  to  stand  ;  and  in  standing,  it  is  easier  to  change 
from  one  foot  t(i  another  than  to  stand  still.  This  explains  why  small 
children  after  sitting  a  v/hile  in  school  become  restless.  Proper  re- 
gard for  this  organic  law  requires  that  the  smaller  childreh  be  al- 
lowed a  recess  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  an  hour  ;  and  that  all  be  al- 
lowed and  encouraged  frequently  to  change  their  position, — Prof. 
Mityhew. 
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A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 


"  Oh  clear!"  said  Julica  Bell,  "must  the  monotonous  A.  B.  C.  be 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  my  teaching  this  summer  !  How  hard  I 
have  studied  all  the  past  v/inter,  and  now  all  the  Philosophies,  &c., 
must  be  laid  aside,  while  I  teach  little  children  just  to  read. 

Well,  never  mind,  I  ha^-e  a  lovely  group  of  affectionate,  bright 
little  ones,  and  I'll  try  to  be  a  blessing  to  them."  And  on  she  went 
with  quickened  steps,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  forty  pupils  all 
clamorous  for  the  good  morning  smile  and  greeting.  All  were  soon 
in  their  places,  and  after  the, reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  prayer, 
the  customary  lessons  for  the  day  began.  * 

There  sat  George  and  Jimmy  Eaton,  two  little  brothers  with 
bright,  healthy,  happy  faces,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  new  First 
Reader,  the  gift  of  their  father  the  day  before. 

Fearing  their  young  minds  might  be  wearied  by  much  study,  their 
parents  at  first  resolved  they  should  not  learn  to  read  till  they  were 
ten  years  old.  But  suddenly  changing  their  minds  they  had  placed 
them  in  Miss  Bell's  school  for  the  summer,  and,  so  alike  were  they 
in  their  progress,  botti  were  to  commence  the  new  Reader  the  same 
day.  Never  did  young  collegian  with  more  delight  commence  his 
sophomore  year  than  did  these  boys  their  First  Reader.  At  length 
their  hour  arrived  and  hardly  had  the  words,  "  Come  boys,"  fallen 
from  the  teacher's  lip,  e'er  they  were  by  her  side.  In  answer  to  his 
pleading  look  she  said,  "Jimmy  may  read  first."  And  he  began, 
first  softly  spelling,  then  slowly  pronouncing  loud,  "  The — sky — is 
— blue — the — air — is — soft."  Then  pausing,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
his  teacher's  face,  in  curious  wonder,  and  said,  "Miss, Bell,  what — 
is — air  1"  In  an  instant  the  oft  repeated  definition  of  the  winter 
arose  to  her  lips,  "  Air  is  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  earth, 
a  portion  of  which  we  take  into  our  lungs  every  time  we  breathe." 
Then,  checking  herself,  she  said,  mentally,  "  Shall  I  freeze  the  ten- 
der gems  of  thought  in  this  infant  mind  by  such  an  iceberg  answer  ? 
No,"  and  taking  the  book  from  his  hand,  she  waved  it  suddenly  be- 
fore his  face,  arousing  a  little  breeze  which  lifted  the  sunny  locks 
from  his  pure  white  brow.  "  Jimmy,"  said  she,  "  did  anything 
touch  your  face  1"    After  a  slight  hesitation  he  said,  "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Breathe,  Jimmy,"  said  Miss  Bell,  "  take  a  good  long  breath. 
Did  anything  go  in  your  mouth  I"  "  Yes,"  said  he,  and  smiles 
played  all  over  his  face,  "  'Tis  air.  Jimmy,  air  is  all  about  us,  it  is 
very  wonderful,  you  may  think  a  great  deal  about  it  now,  and  when 
you  are  old  enough  to  learn  more  about  it,  I  think  you   will   love 
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God  for  giving  it  to  us.  George  mny  read,"  imd  George  besran, 
"  Can — a — boy — cry — and« — not — shed — a — tear  ?"  Then  be  paused 
witb  a  questioning  look.  "  Wbat  is  it?",  said  Miss  Bell.  "  Do  men 
ever  cry  ?"  said  be.  The  Icacber  looked  earnestly  in  bi.s  i'acc  so  like 
his  fatber's  and  remembering  bow  witb  bundrcds  (.f  otber,-,  beld  al- 
most in  breatbless  silence,  sbe  bad  listened  while  the  noble  Profes- 
gor  proclaimed  salvation  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  such  soul- 
inspiring  eloquence  as  to  draw  tears  from  every  eye. 

And  she  said,  "  George,  did  you  ever  sec  your  father  cry  ?"  In- 
stantly the  boy's  lips  began  to  quiver,  be  put  bio  hands  over  bis  face, 
and  the  gushing  tears  fell  fast  even  to  the  floor.  lie  sobbed  some 
moments,  and  when  he  could  speak  he  said  yes,  ma'am.  "  When 
was  it,  George  ?"  said  the  teacher  kindly. 

"  When  Jimmy  and  I  played  truant  and  stayed  from  home  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  whipped  us,  but  be  cried,"  and 
the  little  fellow  wept  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

"  Well,  George,  be  a  good  boy  and  never  cause  your  parents  to 
weep  for  you  again.  And  remember  if  there  were  no  sin  in  this 
world,  all  the  tears  would  be  tears  of  joy." 

"I  will  try  to  be  good,"  said  George — "  and  I  too  said,  James." 
Recess  came  soon  after,  and  the  teacher  saw  George  kindly  raise  a 
little  boy  from  the  ground  where  he  bad  fallen,  and  then  smiles  like 
cheerful  sunbeams  stole  over  bis  tearful  face,  and  he  hastened  to  join 
the  healthful  sports  of  his  young  ccmpanions. 

"  But,  Jimmy,  why  it  would  have  done  a  physiologist  good  to  look 
at  the  little  fellow." 

There  be  stood,  apart  from  the  rest  with  his  head  erect,  his  shoul- 
ders thrown  back,  mentally  and  physically  luxuriating  on  the  fine 
summer  breeze. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Bell,  "  here  is  a  way  to  teach  I  never  thought 
of  before." 

Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  one  little  class.  I  shall  not 
only  need  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  I  possess,  but  assistance 
from  on  high  to  teach  these  forty  scholars  as  they  ought  to  be  taught. 
No  one  can  be  too  wise  to  teach  little  children. 

As  dew  upon  flowers,  so  fall  mental  and  moral  truths,  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  young. 


The  First  Book  in  America. — The  first  book  printed  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  in  1640.  It  passed  through 
many  editions  here,  and  was  reprinted  in  England  in  eighteen   edi 
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tions — the  last  being  published  in  1745.  In  Scotland  it  passed 
through  twenty-two  editions — the  last  appearing  in  1759.  It  was 
the  first  work  printed  in  America ;  it  enjoyed  a  more  lasting  reputa- 
tion, and  had  a  wider  circulation  abroad  than  any  volume  published 
in  this  CDui}.try  since.  -  It  passed  through  seventy  editions  in  all. 


MORAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  should  learn,  emphatically,  from  our  committees,  that 
school  houses  are  not  designed  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  indolent 
and  the  ignorant.  The  scores  who  make  application  to  teach  be- 
cause they  are  too  lazy  or  too  illy  qualified  to  succeed  in  any  other 
business,  should  bo  made  to  understand  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing is  neither  strengthened  nor  elevated  by  their  presence,  and  that 
it  is  not  ambitious  of  any  such  accession  to  its  ranks. 

The  teacher  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  efPicient  agency  for 
moulding  the  tastes  and  manners  of  a  generation  coming  up  cut  of 
the  morning  of  its  existence,  fair  as  the  sky,  broad  as  the  land,  and, 
unless  rightly  directed,  more  terrible  than  an  army.  School  com- 
mittees should  fee  to  it,  that  no  one  of  slovenly,  awkward  or  vulgar 
habits,  be  placed  as  a  model,  before  our  children.  They  have  no 
right  to  employ  one  who  is  unjust,  immoral,  idle  or  irreligious.  The 
teacher  should  be  the  exponent  of  those  external  expressions  which 
are  indicative  of  justice,  industry,  kindness  and  benevolence.  He 
should  zealously  cultivate  in  those  committed  to  his  charge,  those 
virtues  and*afi"ections  which  are  the  charm  and  joyousness  of  social 
life.  The  vast  importance  of  competewy  in  these  particulars  coes 
not  yet  receive  that  consideration  which  the  law  contemplates,  and 
which  the  future  well  being  of  our  children  demands.  "The  mor%h 
and  the  manners'"  of  teachers  should  be  matter  of  solicitous  enquiry, 
and  after  these  will  come  the  equally  important,  and  perhaps  not  so 
easily  determined  question, — the  ability  rightly  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  young  intellect,  and  to  store  it  with  knowledge, — 
with  truth. 

These  moral  qualities  referred  to,  include  something  more  than 
the  absence  of  gi'oss  immorality  ;  they  include  something  more  than 
the  practice  of  virtue  for  its  advantage  ;  they  are  intended  to  imply 
a  loce  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake.  Again,  they  include  not  only  the 
practice  of  virtue,  but  the  disposition  and  the  power  to  inculcate  it. 
The  teacher  should  embody  a  moral  power  in  his  very  person  ;  so 
that  in  all  his  teachings,  of  what  kind  soever,  there  shall  be  a   nor- 
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mal  and  beautiful  earnestness  coming  fresh  and  vital  from  a  full 
conviction  of  principles  declared,  as  the  light  fiows  down  from  the 
sun.  Nothing  short  of  this  genuine  sincerity  will  give  to  hin  teach- 
ings that  moral  value  and  power,  far  beyond  any  reach  of  mere  logi- 
cal force,  or  of  the  "most  exquisite  verbal  felicities."  And  the  text- 
book to  assist  him  in  this  great  and  imperative  dutjy,  must  be  the 
Bible  ;  not  as  a  narrow  book  of  sectarian  theology^ — never  !  but 
as  a  broad,  full  hand-book  of  historical  example,  of  moral  precept, 
of  revealed  truth,  of  Christianity.  I  would  have  no  man  a  teacher 
of  youth  who  does  not  accept  all  this  of  the  Bible  ;  and  far  distant 
be  the  day  when  its  sacred  pages — revealing  God  and  hissupreaiacj, 
man  and  his  accountability,  holiness  as  essential  to  happiness,  eter- 
nity and  immortality,  shall  be  excluded  from  our  common  schools. 


UNJUST  CENSURE  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  teacher, is  never  in  fault,  never 
culpable,  that  there  are  never  grovinds  for  parental  indignation. 
Many  teachers  are  not  only  injudicious  but  at  heart  false'  to  their 
responsibilities.  They  are  passionate  and  apparently  care  nought 
for  the  highest  welfare  of  their  pupils.  Many  richly  deserve  cen- 
sure, and  in  the  case  of  others,  though  unjust  and  cruel,  it  often  be- 
comes a  good  inasmuch  as  it  checks  som.e  careless  habit  in  its  inci- 
pient stages  and  renders  them  more  cautious.  But  the  most  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  instructor  is  often  harshly  censured  by  guar- 
dians, parents  and  community. '  None  but  those  who"  have  taught 
can  form  any  adquate  idea  of  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  the  school- 
room— the  difficulty  in  checking  mirth  and  fun,  in  repressing  mis- 
chief and  engaging  the  attention  sufficiently  to  secure  perfect  les- 
sons. There  is  also  a  class  of  youth  whoi-e  animal  spirits  are  ever 
in  ebullition,  and  when  such  are  brought  into  contact  in  the  school- 
room, the  principle  of  sympathy  intensifies  these  restless  and  disor- 
derly propensities,  and  the  boy  or  girl  that  parents  can  hardly  con- 
trol at  home,  who  is  daily  the  subject  of  their  severe  chastisement, 
the  teacher,  who  has  not  only  one  but  several  of  like  temperament 
to  govern,  is  expected  nevpr  to  correct.  Parents  and  community  are 
not  aware  of  the  many  trivial  occurrences  that  arc  ever  disconcert- 
ing the  school-room  and  the  numberlcf-s  petty  offences  that  in  the 
aggregate  are  just  cause  for  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment. 
Community  and  families  are  often  thrown  into  great  commotion  by 
the  correction  of  a  pupil.     The  offence  is  a  subject  of  investigation, 
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it  is  pronounced  trivial ;  it  was  so  ;  the  teacher  is  branded  as  pas- 
sionate and  severe.  But  the  long  train  of  circumstances  that  caused 
him  to  inflict  the  punishment  is  known.  He  admits  that  the  offence 
by  itself  did  nst  demand  such  severity,  but  it  is  the  numbers  of  a 
similar  kind,  multitudes  of  little  faults  that  he  has  endured  till  pa- 
tience has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  that  have  compelled  him  to  an  act 
for  which  he  is  visited  with  the  severest  censure.  No  just  judgment 
can  be  formed  of  any  of  the  acts  of  the  teacher  without  a  careful  in- 
spection of  all  the  pupil's  antecedents,  and  but  few  parents  would 
have  the  etfrontery  to  censure  the  teacher  if  they  would  consider  the 
unreasonable  correction  that  they  often  impose  upon  their  children 
at  home. 


FIFTEEN  MINUTES  TO  SPARE. 

In  passing  from  one  engagement  to  another,  during  the  day,  there 
are  often  small  portions  of  time  for  which  many  make  no  special 
provision,  and  so  lose  them  entirely.  A  good  economist,  however, 
of  time,  which  is  money,  and  to  many  their  only  capital,  will  always 
have  something  to  fill  up  these  spaces.  Put  together,  they  make 
days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  are  worth  saving.  Some  persons 
are  so  constituted,  that  it  is  nest  to  impossible  for  them  to  be  sys- 
tematic, methodical,  and  steadily  and  continuously  diligent.  Thejr 
can  work  only  by  fits  and  starts  ;  and  they  work  best  when  the  spirit 
moves  them,  compensating  by  the  earnestness  and  energy  with  which 
they  labor  for  the  seasons  during  which  they  idly  lounge.  A  good 
many  lazy  persons  imagine  they  have  no  right  to  be  talked  to,  first 
for  their  idleness,  and,  secondly,  for  their  impudence  in  trying  to. 
excuse  their  drone-like  propensities,  by  pretending  to  be  like  the 
few  eccentric  great  men,  v/ho  are,  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which 
they  do  thiogx,  a  law  unto  themselves.  Most  people,  to  accomplish 
anything,  need  to  be  constantly  industrious :  and  for  them,  it  is 
wiser  never  to  have  "  fifteen  minutes  to  spare,"  and  always  to  have 
some  little  matter  to  which  they  can.  turn  their  hand.  A  certain 
mathematician  is  said  to  have  composed  an  elaborate  work,  when 
visiting  with  iiis  wife,  during  the  interval  of  time  between  the  mo- 
ment when  she  first  started  to  take  leave  of  their  friends,  and  the 
moment  she  had  fairly  finished  her  last  words.  We  heard  once  of 
a  young  man,  eager  for  knowledge,  who  read  the  whole  of  Hume's 
History  of  England,  while  waiting,  at  his  boarding-house,  for  his 
meals  to  be  served, 

No  excuse  is  move  common  for  ignorance,  than  a  want  of  time  to 
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learn  ;  and  no  excuse  is  more  frequently  false.  It  is  not  always  false. 
Unconsciously  one  may  get  engrossed  in  business  a'jd  entangled 
with  engagements,  so  that  he  can  not  well  release  himself.  But  it  is 
bad  to  do  this ;  and  against  it  one  should  be  on  his  guard.  In  most 
cases,  however,  such  entire  occupation  of  time  is  not  the  fact,  it  ii" 
only  imagined  to  be  the  fact.  Everybody,  every  day,  wastes  mo- 
ments, if  not  hours,  which  might  be  devoted  to  useful  ends.  "Where 
there  is  a  will,  there  is  alwnys  a  way,"  says  the  proverb.  A  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  business,  habits  of  rigid  punctuality,  and  a 
determination  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  will  enable  a  man  to  make 
wonderful  additions  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  The  small  stones 
which  fill  up  the  crevices  have  almost  as  much  to  do  with  making 
the  fair  and  firm  wall  as  the  great  rocks ;  so  the  right  and  wise  use 
of  spare  moments  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  building  un,  in  good 
proportions  and  with  strength,  a  man's  mind.  Because  we  are  mer- 
chants and  mechanics,  we  need  not  be  ignorant  of  all  that  lies  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  the  counting-room  or  the  shop.  Because  the 
good  woman  looketh  well  to  her  household,  she  need  not  tc  abstain 
entirely  from  looking  into  books.  If,  to  make  money,  or  get  a  din- 
ner, the  mind  must  be  entirely  neglected,  it  were  better  to  be  poor 
and  starve.  But  there  is  no  such  necessity  as  this,  as  any  one  may 
discover,  who  will,  with  ju^^tifiable  avarice,  make  good  use  of  every 
**  fifteen  minutes  he  has  to  spare." 


The  Mother,  Moulds  the  Man. — That  it  is  the  mother  who 
moulds  the  man,  is  a  sentiment  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing recorded  observation  of  a  shrewd  writer  : — 

"  "When  I  lived  among  the  Choctaw  Indians,  I  held  a  consultation 
with  one  of  their  chiefs,  respecting  the  successive  st;igcs  of  their 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  and  among  other  things,  he  in- 
formed me  that  at  their  start  they  made  a  great  mistake — they  only 
Bent  boys  to  school.  These  boys  came  home  intelligent  men,  but 
they  married  uneducated  and  uncivilized  wives;  and  the  uniform 
result  was,  th?  children  were  all  like  their  mothers.  The  father 
soon  lost  all  his  interest  both  in  wife  and  children.  'And  now,* 
said  he,  '  if  we  would  educate  but  one  class  of  our  children,  we 
should  choose  the  girls;  for  when  they  become  mothers  they  educate 
their  s?ns.'  "  This  is  the  point,  and  it  is  true.  No  nation  can  be- 
come fully  enlightened,  when  mothers  are  not  in  a  good  degree  nuali- 
fied  to  discliarjro  the  duties  of  the  home-work  of  education. 
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THE    TEACHER'S     SUCCESS     DEPENDENT    UPON    HIS 
SENSE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  teacher's  work  is  one  of  momentous  consequence.  It  is,  per- 
haps, natural  that  a  person  in  almost  any  occupation  should  think 
highly  of  that  occupation  and  its  consequences;  and  it  is  somewhat 
noticeable  that  people  are  very  much  given  to  magnifying  their  own 
calling.  We  would  not  claim  any  unmerited  importance  for  our 
own  vocation  ;  yet,  we  venture  to  assert  that  every  reasonable  person 
will  agree  with  us  that  there  is  no  profession  where  interests  of 
greater  importance  and  moment  are  entrusted  to  a  single  individual, 
than  those  committed  to  the  teacher.  The  superintendence  of  a  rail- 
way, or  manufacturing  establishment,  or  the  command  of  a  vessel, 
may  impose  great  responsibility,  but,  how  infinitely  greater  is  the 
charge  of  him  who  is  to  guide  and  mould  young  minds  in  their  plas- 
tic, formative  state,  and  whose  influence,  for  good  or  for  .evil,  unon 
their  minds  is  to  affect  not  only  their  destiny,  but,  indirectly,  and 
through  them,  the  whole  community,  and,  perhaps,  the  world ! 

If  there  is  justice  and  humanity  in  the  laws  which  make  the  en- 
gineer of  a  railway  train,  or  the  pilot  of  a  steamship  to  whose  keep- 
ing are  entrusted  life  and  treasure,  rigidly  responsible  for  neglect  of 
duty,  and  for  carelessness  ;  is  there  not  a  weighty  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  those  teachers  by  whose  neglect  and  injudicious  training 
thousands  of  youthful  minds  may  be  wrongly  biased,  jeopardizing 
their  dearest  and  most  vital  interests  for  all  time  and  for  eternity  ? 

Now,  no  teacher  but  one  who  feels  this  vast  responsibility  is  suit- 
able to  be  entrusted  with  the  training  of  the  young.  A  teacher  who 
is  in  earnest,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  his  work,  and  whose  interest  in 
his  labors  is  such  as  to  lead  him  to  look  at  all  their  consequences, 
near  antl  remote,  is  the  person  who  will  have  some  just  appreciation 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  labors,  and  of  his  responsibility;  and  most 
surely  this  appreciation  will  awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  duty  and  fi- 
delity that  will  lead  him  on  to  careful,  faithful  action. 

"  I  teach  for  the  pay,''  says  one,  "  and  am  not  troubled  about  the 
consequences."  "  And  I,"  say  another,  "teach  because  I  can  do 
nothing  else,  and  I  let  the  consequences  take  care  of  themselves." 
Wfe  do  not  envy  the  happiness  of  such  ;  for  whoever  is  deficient  in 
fidelity  will  find  liimself  laboring  with  but  little  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, and  much  less  to  others.  His  position  is  one  every  way  uncom- 
fortable. He  is  haunted  and  goaded  by  the  ghcst  of  duty  neglected 
or  ill  performed,  and  he  has  not,  to  sustain  and  encourage  him,  the 

inward  satisfaction,  the  self-approbation  of  him  who  is  conscious  of 
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having  acted  well  his  part,  and  of  having  done  his  whole  duty.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  such  teachers  often  leave  the  profession  disheart- 
ened and  sometimes  disgusted.  The  worst  of  it  is,  this  latter  feel- 
ing is  sometimes  reciprocated  by  the  public.  ^ 

A  teacher  not  conscious  of  fidelity  in  himself,  will  be  suspicious  of 
others ;  and  a  jealous,  suspicious'  temper  is  the  most  unfortunate 
frame  of  mind  in  which  a  teacher  can  enter  a  school.  On  the  other 
band,  he  who  is  inwardly  conscious  of  fidelity,  and  who  is  ever  found 
in  the  path  of  duty,  will  have  that  generous  confidence  which,  in  the 
school" room,  will  do  move  than  the  strong  arm  of  his  authority  to- 
wards bringing  his  pupils  into  a  frame  of  mind,  that  will  make  each 
feel  that  personal  interest  in  the  .school,  and  that  sensitive  regard 
for  its  good  reputation,  that  shall  lead  him  to  contribute  his  utmost 
for  its  honorable  progress  and  welfare.  This  hearty,  earnest  cooper-, 
ation  of  the  pupils  is,  to  the  teacher,  invaluable ;  to  his  highest  suc- 
cess, it  is  indis2:)eusable.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  teacher's' 
sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  his  corresponding  action  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  his  fidelity  becomes  the  measure  of  his  success. 


A  KOYAL  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 


"It  is  related  of  a  certain  king,  that  he  once  entered  the  school 
which  was  established  at  his  own  court,  and  examined  the  studies  of 
the  boys.  The  skilful  he  placed  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  unskilful 
on  his  left  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  latter  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  sons  of  noble  families. 

He  then  turned  to  the  industrious  class  and  praised  them  much, 
and  assured  them  of  his  particular  regard  ;  the  others  he  admonished 
and  scolded  severely,  threatening  them,  notwithstanding  their  noble 
descent,  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  rank  in  the  school,  unless  they 
speedily  repaired,  by  zealous  industry,  the  negligence  shown."  This 
was  Charlemagne  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

"America  prints  and  publishes  2700  newspapers,  full  one  half  of 
the  whole  number  issued  on  the  terraqueous  globe."        WINES. 


TiTK  Origin  op  Glass. — The  art  of  making  glass  was  discovered 
in  this  way  :  As  some  merchants  we:'e  carrying  a  quantity  of  nitre, 
they  halted  near  a  river  issuing  from  Mount  Carmel.  Not  readily 
finding  stones  to  rest  their  kettles  on,  they  used  some  pieces  of  the 
nitre  for  that  purpo-se.  The  fire  gradually  dissolving  the  nitre,  it 
mixed  with  the  sand,  and  a  transparent  matter  flowed,  which,  in  fact, 
was  no  other  than  glass. 
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"  Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to  tlie  particular 
disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind  and  tide  together,  which  will 
make  the  work  go  on  amain  ;  but  those  ways  which  are  applied  cross, 
to  nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a  stir  and  con- 
flict, but  a  very  slow  progress.  The  principles  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue must  be  instilled  and  dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in 
such  a  measure,  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  them  ;  for  children 
are  narrow-mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great  deal  cannot  be  poured  into 
them  at  once. 

"  Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon,  apt  to  be 
moulded  in  any  fashion  ;  they  are  like  moist  and  soft  clay,  which  is 
pliable  to  any  form ;  but  soon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be 
made  of  it.  Great  severities  do  work  often  an  effect  quite  contrary 
to  that  which  was  intended  ;  and  many  times  those  who  were  bred 
up  in  a  very  severe  school,  hate  learning  even  after  for  the  sake  of 
the  cruelty  tha't  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them. 

"  So  likewise  an  endeavor  to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness 
by  tinreasonable  strictness  and  rigor,  does  often  beget  in  them  a  last- 
ing disgust  and  prejudice  against  religion,  and  teacheth  them  to  hate 

virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  they  teach  them  to  k,now  it." 

TILLOTSON. 


THE   BLOSSOMS  AND  THE  LEAVES. 

When  the  blossoms  fe'l  off  in  May,  faded  and  withered,  the  leaves 
said  :  "  Behold  those  feeble  and  useless  blossoms !  Hardly  born, 
they  sink  again  into  oblivion  ;  while  we,  of  a  superior  cast,  endure 
the  heat  and  storms  of  Gunimer,  growing  constantly  in  solidity  and 
dimension.  After  many  months  of  a  meritorious  life,  during  which 
we  have  fostered  and  ripened  the  precious  fruits,  we  go  to  our  final 
rest,  adorned  with  variegated  emblems  of  merit ;  nature  honors  our 
departure  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  weeps  over  our  silent 
grave."  But  the  fallen  blossoms  answered  :  "  We  yield  willingly 
our  places  to  others,  conscious  that  we  have  done  our  duty  by  giving 
birth  to  the  fruits." 

Ye  quiet,  unobserved,  and  little  esteemed  men  and  women  in 
workshops  and  offices,  in  nurseries  and  family-rooms  ;  ye  often  cen- 
sured bat  more  frequently  overlooked  school  teachei's;  ye  noble  ben- 
efactors of  mankind,  whose  names  are  not  written  on  history's  page  j 
and  ye  unknown  mothers  of  noble  sons  and  daughters,  let  not  your 
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hearts  faint  in  the  presence  of  renowned  statesmen,  successful  opera- 
tors, the  rich  who  d-"vell  on  mountains  of  gold,  and  heroes  upon  the 
battlefield — vc  are  the  blossoms. — Jean  Paid. 


INDEPENDENT  TEACHERS. 

In  speaking  of  teachers  as  independent,  we  do  not  apply  that  term 
to  their  bearing  and  deportment,  hut  to  their  modes  of  teaching. 
An  independent  teacher  is  diametrically  the  opposite  of  the  servile 
teacher,  the  mere  copyist  of  other  people's  ways  and  modes. 

At  the  very  outset,  the  independent  teacher  sets  his  pupils  to 
thinking,  and  throws  them  upon  their  own  resources,  and  cultivates 
in  them  a  habit  of  self-reliance.  It  is  not  his  practice  to  do  pome- 
thing  and  then  call  upon  them  to  act  the  part  of  mere  observers,  or 
of  servile  imitators  ;  but  something  within  the  reach  of  the  pupil's 
capacity  is  required  to  be  done.  Text  books  and  rules  are  used  as 
means  only.  Not  results  only,  but  processes  and  reasons,  are^  re- 
quired, and  explanations  and  modes  of  illustrating  are  varied  and 
modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  pupils,  and  to  give  zest  and 
interest  to  the  exercise.  He  performs  no  labor  for  the  pupil  which 
the  latter  can  do  for  himself,  and  never  gives  a  direct  answer  to  a 
question  when  he,  even  with  greater  labor  on  his  own  part,  can  put 
the  inquirer  in  the  way  of  fiudiag  it  out  for  himself.  His  instruc- 
tions are  suggestive,  not  dictatorial.  He  is  not  a  mere  packhorse  to 
carry  his  pupils  up  the  hill  of  learning  ;  but,  rather,  a  willing,  in- 
telligent, companionable  guide,  pointing  out  the  way, — now  and  then, 
when  needed,  and  giving  a  word  of  gentle  encouragement  and  cheer. 

Such  teaching  will  very  soon  prepare  the  way  for  a  healthy  devel- 
opment of  character.  It  brings  out  the  capacities  of  the  mind  and 
the  hidden  energies  of  the  soul,  and  increases  and  varies  their  modes 
of  application  to  the  various  affairs  and  pursuits  of  life.  It  corrects 
the  servility  and  dependence  of  one  mind  upon  another,  and  throws 
back  its  workings  upon  itself.  In  its  very  nature,  it  is  an  awakener 
of  thought.  It  arouses,  stimulates,  leads  out,  and  guides,  the  growth 
o  the  mind.  A  teacher  of  this  class,  who  is  untrammelled  in  all  his 
modes  ajid  thoughts,  will  soon  find  his  pupils  acquiring  and  practis- 
ing the  same  habits.  Such  pupils  very  soon  learn  to  depend  more 
upon  themselves  ,  and  less  upon  others, — a  habit  of  mind  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  culture. 

To  the  teacher,  ifothing  is  so  wearying  to  the  body  and  the  mind 
as  routine  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  independent  teaching  will 
keep  all  the  powers  fresh  and  vigorous. 
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It  is  a  book  of  laws  to  show  the  right  and  wrong.  It  is  a  book  of 
wisdom,  that  condemns  all  folly,  and  makes  the  foolish  wise.  It  is 
a  book  of  truth  that  detects  all  errors.  It  is  a  book  of  life,  that 
shows  the  way  from  everlasting  death.  It  is  the  most  compendious 
book  in~all  the  world.  It  is  the  most  entertaining  and  authentic 
history  that  was  ever  published.  It  contains  the  most  ancient  anti- 
quities, remarkable  events,  and  wonderful  occurrences.  It  points 
out  the  most  heroic  deeds  and  unparalleled  wars.  It  describes  the 
celestial,  terrestrial,  and  lower  worlds.  It  wuU  instruct  the  most 
accomplished  mechanic,  and  the  profoundest  artist.  It  will  teach 
the  best  rhetorician,  and  exercise  every  power  of  the  most  skilful 
arithmetician.  It  will  puzzle  the  wisest  anatomist,  and  the  nicest 
critic.  It  corrects  the  vain  philosopher,  and  confutes  the  wisest  as- 
tronomer. It  exposes  the  subtle  sophist,  and  drives  diviners  mad. 
It  is  a  complete  code  of  laws,  a  perfect  body  of  divinity,  an  unequal- 
led narrative.  It  is  a  book  of  lives,  and  a  book  of  travels.  It  is  a 
book  of  voyages.  It  is  the  best  covenant  that  was  ever  agreed  to; 
the  best  deed  that  ever  was  sealed.  It  is  the  best  evidence  that  ever 
wa^  produced  ;  the  best  will  that  ever  was  made.  It  is  the  best 
testament  that  ever  was  signed.  It  is  wisdom  to  understand  it.  To 
be  ignorant  of  it  is  to  be  awfully  destitute.  It  is  the  king's  best 
copy,  and  the  magistrate's  best  rule.  It  is  the  housewife's  best 
guide,  and  the  servant's  best  instructor.  It  is  the  young  man's  best 
companion.  It  is  the  school-boy's  spelling-book  ;  the  learned  man's 
masterpiece.  It  contai..s  a  choice  grammar  for  the  novice,  and  a 
mystery  for  the  sage.  It  is  the  ignorant  man's  dictionary,  and  the 
wise  man's  directory.  It  affords  knowledge  of  all  witty  inventions, 
and  it  is  its  own  interpreter.  It  encourages  the  wise,  the  warrior, 
and  the  overcomer.  It  promises  an  eternal  reward  to  the  excelleftt, 
the  conqueror,  the  warrior,  the  prevalent.  And  that  which  crowns 
all  is,  that  the  Author,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy, 
"with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,"  is  God. 


Trifles. — One  kernel  is  felt  in  a  hogshead  ;  one  drop  of  water 
helps  to  swell  the  ocean  ;  a  spark  of  fire  helps  to  give  light  to  the 
world.  You  are  a  small  man,  passing  amid  the  crowd,  you  arc  hard- 
ly noticed  ;  but  you  have  a  drop,  a  spark  within  you,  that  may  be 
felt  through  eternity.     Do  you  believe  it  1     Set  that  drop  in  motion  ; 
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give  wings  to  that  spark,  ;ind  heboid  the  results.  It  may  renovate 
the  wurkl.  None  arc  too  small,  too  feeble,  too  poor  to  be  of  service. 
Think  of  this  and  act.     Life  is  no  trifle. 


POSSUNT  QUIA  A^IDENTUR  POSSE. 

Tlui/  can,  because  thf-y  think  they  cun. 


Men  who  do  not  believe  they  can  do  anything,  are  prevented  from 
making  effort,  and  so  do  not  do  what  they  can.  How  often  do  we  see 
persons  in  real  good  health,  with  sound  limbs,  who  do  not  think 
they  can  walk,  and  compell  others  to  carry  and  lift  them  when  they 
are  moved.     If  they  will  think  so,  they  can  walk  as  well  as  any  one. 

Place  them  in  circumstances  where  they  must  exert  themselves:, 
make  them  try,  and  find  that  they  can  do,  and  then  they  will.  A 
man  once  had  a  wife  who  had  lain  in  bed,  and  sat  in  her  chair  for 
years,  with  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  but  who  believed  she 
could  not  walk,  took  her  out  one' day,  by  the  advice  of  a  physician 
in  a  buggy  a  little  way  from  home,  and  got  out,  took  out  the  horse, 
and  went  back  and  left  her  there,  and  she  had  to  walk  back,  and 
could  walk  well  enough  afterwards.  In  another  similar  case,  a  house 
caught  a  fire,  and  being  alarmed  the  person  jumped  and  ran  out,  just 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 

In  another  case  not  long  since,  there  was  a  negro  that  either  from 
pretence,  or  from  a  real  belief  that  he  could  not  walk,  became  a 
burden  to  his  fellow-servants,  and  they  determined  to  cure  him  : 
and  one  day  when  they  went  out  to  work,  they  took  him  along  into 
the  middle  of  an  old  field  grown  over  with  brov/^n  straw,  set  him  on 
a  stump,  and  then  set  the  straw  on  fire  around  him,  when  he  could 
walk  well  enough.  But  why  do  we  narrate  these  thii.'gs?  To  illus- 
trate tha  correction  of  faults,  and  the  reform.ition  of  vice.  Men  do 
not  think  they  can  break  through  the  force  of  habit,  which  indeed 
is  strong,  but  resolute  effort  will  do  wonders.  A  certain  old  writer 
says  :  "  He  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  vice,  is  like  a  man  laid  fast  in 
a  bog,  who,  by  a  faint  and  lazy  struggling  to  get  out,  does  but  spen(V 
his  strength  to  no  purpose,  and  sinks  himself  the  deeper  into  it ;  tht- 
only  way  is  by  a  resolute  and  vigorous  effort  to  spring  out  if  possi- 
ble, at  once.  When  men  are  sorely  urged  and  pressed,  they  find  a 
power  in  themselves  which  they  thought  they  had  not ;  like  a  cow- 
ard driven  up  to  a  wall,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  distress  and  de- 
spair, will  fight  terribly,  and  perform  wonders;  or  like  a  man  lame 
of  the  gout,  who,  being  assaulted  by  a  present  and  terrible  danger, 
forgets  his  disease  and  will  find  his  legs  ratlier  than  lose  his  life." 

EPHOROS. 


SPELLING.  Ill 

SPELLING  FOR  ADVANCED  PfflPflS. 

As  the  exercise  of  spelling  for  advanced  pupils  is  now  conducted 
in  many  of  our  schools,  it  is  deficient  in  two  .very  important  partic- 
ulars. It  is  not  frequent  enough,  and  pupils  do  not  spell  a  sufficient 
number  of  words.  Pupils  of  all  ages  ought  to  spell  every  day,  even 
in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  first-class  GJ-rammar  Schools,  where 
in  many  cases  it  is  much  less  frequent.  A  weekly,  semi -weekly,  or 
any  otaer  occasional  spelling  exercise,  is  not  often  enough.  Such  is 
the  peculiarity  of  our  language,  that  but  few  general  rules  for  spell- 
ing can  be  given.  A  good  speller  must  become  so,  mainly  by  dint 
of  memory  and  continual  drill.  '  ^, 

For  want  of  time,  the  exercist^,  if  an  oral  one,  is  generally  too  short. 
But  few  words  can  be  actually  spelled  by  each  pupil.  Listening  to 
the  spelling  of  others  may  be,  and  is  beneficial ;  but  to  a  far  less  ex- 
tent than  spelling  for  ourselves.  This  want  of  time  can  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  avoided,  by  having  the  words  written  instead  of  be- 
ing spelled  orally.  But  little  ingenuity  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  to  conduct  the  exercise  so  as  to  make  it  a  time  saving 
one.  Let  the  words  be  written  on  slates,  or  slips  of  paper,  and  after 
the  pupils  have  exchanged  their  slates  or  papers,  let  the  words  be 
read  and  corrected ;  or,  which  seems  preferable  to  us,  let  them  be 
written  on  paper,  with  the  pupil's  name  at  the  head  of  the  slip;  and 
then  let  a  pupil  called  up  at  random  read  the  words,  while  others 
check  on  their  respective  lists,  those  words  they  have  missed,  and 
write  them  out  correctly  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  The  slips  should 
then  be  collected  and  passed  to  the  teacher,  that  it  may  be  known  if 
the  work  is  done  neatly,  honestly,  etc.  In  this  way  fifty  or  even 
seventy-five  pupils  in  a  Grrammar  or  High  School,  may  spell  from 
fifteen  to  forty  words  each,  daily  and  never  occupy  more  than  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  this  accustoms  one  to  the  kind  of  spelling  that 
must  be  practiced  in  after  life.  Many  children  will  spell  well  orally, 
from  a  habit  of  associating  the  orthography  of  a  word  with  the  sound 
of  it  in  spelling  aloud.  Such,  however,  are  not  always  correct  or 
ready  spelhrs  when  called  upon  to  write.  It  is  only  in  writing,  of 
course,  that  proficiency  in  spelling  can  be  considered  of  any  real  or 
practical  benefit. 


Singular  Effects  of  Attraction. — In  the  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  we  find  a  very  interesting, paper,  by  Dr.  Hancock,  on 
the  motions  that  result  merely  from  mixing  a  few  drops  of  alcoliol 
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with  a  small  vial  of  laurel  oil.  To  exhibit  this  singular  phenomenon, 
which  seems  to  bear  some  analogy  with  the  planetary  orbs,  the  drops 
of  alcohol  should  be  introduced  at  diflferent  intervals  of  time.  A 
revolving  or  circular  motion  instansly  commences  in  the  oil,  carry- 
ing the  alcoholic  globes  through  a  series  of  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions,  which  will  last  for  many  days.  The  round  bodies,  which 
seem  to  move  with  perfect  freedom  through  the  fluid,  turn  in  a 
Bmall  eccentric  curve  at  each  extremity  of  their  course,  passing  each 
other  rapidly  without  touching.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments, 
Dr.  Hancock  observed  particles  of  the  fluid  to  separate  in  large 
globular  portions  ;  these  commenced  a  similar  revolution,  and  smaller 
ones  quitted  their  course,  and  revolved  about  the  larger,  while  the 
latter  still  pursued  their  gyrations,  after  the  manner  of  planets  and 
their  secondaries. 

GiLlLEO. — In  1682  Gilileo,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  seated 
in  church,  when  the  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof  were  replenish- 
ed by  the  sacristan,  who,  in  doing  so,  caused  them  to  oscillate  from 
eide  to  side,  as  they  had  done  hundreds  of  times  before,  when  similar- 
ly disturbed.  He  watched  the  lamp,  and  thought  he  perceived,  that 
while  the  oscillations  were  diminishing,  they  still  occupied  the  same 
time.  The  idea  thus  suggested  never  departed  from  his  mind,  and 
fifty  years  afterward  he  constructed  the  first  pendulum,  and  thus 
gave  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  for  the 
measurement  of  time. 


STORY  FOR  YOUTH. 

T    MUST   DO    MORE   FOR    MY    IMOTHER. 


"  Is  there  any  vacant  place  in  this  bank  which  I  could  fill  ?"  was 
the  enquiry  of  a  boy  as  with  glowing  cheek  he  stood  before  the  pres- 
ident. 

•'  There  is  none,"  was  the  reply.  "  Were  you  told  that  you 
might  obtain  a  situation  here  1     Who  recommended  you  1" 

"No  one  recommended  me,  sir,"  calmly  answered  the  boy.  "I 
only  thought  I  would  see." 

There  was  a  straightforwardness  in  the  manner,  and  honest  de- 
termination in  the  countenance  of  the  lad  which  pleased  the  man  of 
business  and  induced  him  to  continue  the  conversation. 

"  You  must  have  friends  who  could  aid  you  in  obtaining  a  situa- 
tion.    Have  you  advised  with  them  ?" 


STORY  OF  YOUTH.  11» 

The  quick  flash  of  the  deep  blue  eyes  was  quenched  in  the  over- 
taking wave  of  sadness,  as  he  said,  though  half  musingly  : 

"My  mother  said  it  would  be  useless  to  try  without  friends." 

Then  recollecting  himself,  he  apologized  for  the  interruption,  and 
was  about  to  withdraw,  when  the  gentleman  detained  him  by  asking 
why  he  did  not  remain  at  school  for  a  year  or  two  longer  and  then 
enter  the  business  world. 

"I  have  no  time,"  was  the  instant  reply;  "but  I  study  at 
home  and  keep  up  with  the  othe^  boys." 

"Then  you  have  had  a  place  already,"  said  his  interrogator; 
"  why  did  you  leave  it  ?" 

"  I  have  not  left  it,"  answered  the  boy  quietly. 

"  Yes,  but  you  wish  to  leave  it.     What  is  the  matter  ?" 

For  an  instant  the  child  hesitated,  then  he  replied  with  half-re- 
luctant frankness : 

"  I  must  do  more  for  my  mother." 

Brave  words  !  Talisman  of  success  anywhere  and  everywhere. — 
They  sank  into  the  heart  of  the  listener,  recalling  the  radiant  past. 
Grasping  the  hand  of  the  astonished  child,  he  said,  with  a  quivering 
voice : 

"My  good  boy,  what  is  your  name  1  You  shall  fill  the  first  va- 
cancy for  an  apprentice  that  occurs  in  this  bank.  If,  in  the  mean 
time,  you  want  a  friend,  come  to  me.  But  now  give  me  your  con- 
fidence. Why  do  you  wish  to  do  more  for  your  mother?  Have 
you  no  father  ]" 

Tears  fiilled  his  eyes  as  he  replied  : 

"  My  father  is  dead,  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  dead  and,  my 
mother  and  I  are  left  alone  to  help  each  other ;  but  she  is  not  strong 
and  I  want  to  take  care  of  her.  It  will  please  her,  sir,  that  you 
have  been  so  kind,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

So  saying  the  boy  left,  little  dreaming  that  his  own  nobleness  of 
character  had  been  as  a  bright  glance  of  sunshine  into  that  busy 
world  he  had  so  tremblingly  entered. 


Foul  air. — A  very  large  quantity  of  fresh  air  is  spoiled  and  ren- 
dered foul  by  the  act  of  breathing.  A  man  spoils  not  less  than  a 
gallon  every  minute.  In  eight  hours  breathing,  a  full-grown  man 
spoils  as  much  fresh  air  as  seventeen  three  bushel  sacks  could  hold. 
If  he  were  shut  up  in  a  room  seven  feet  broad,  seven  feet  long,  and 
seven  feet  high,  the  door  and  windows  fitting  so  tightly  that  no  air 
could  pass  through,  he  would  die,  poisoned  by  his  own  breath,  in  a 
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few  hours.  lu  twcuty-four  hours  ho  would  spoil  all  the  air  contained 
in  a  room,  and  convert  it  into  poison !  Eeader,  when  you  rise  to 
morrow  morning,  just  go  out  of  doors  for  five  minutes,  and  observe 
carefully  the  freshness  of  the  air.  That  is  in  the  state  in  which  God 
keeps  it  for  breathing.  Then  come  back  suddenly  into  your  close 
room,  and  your  own  senses  will  at  once  make  you  feci  how  very  far 
the  air  in  your  room  is  from  being  in  the  same  wholcsome,serviceable 
condition. 


Hiving  Bees. — If  not  already  knoM-n  to  your  readers,  the  follow- 
ing incident  may  be  useful: — I  threw  open  ray  blinds  a  few  days 
since  and  raised  my  window,  to  inhale  the  piu'e  air  and  take  a  morn- 
ing look  at  the  gay  flowers  that  were  in  mil  blossom  under  the 
window,  when  I  heard  a  most  unusual  humming  of  bees; — not  seeing 
any  on  the  flowers  I  looked  into  the  air,  and  just  over  n;y  head  they 
were  in  agitated  commotion  preparatory  to  swarming  from  the  hive 
of  a  neighbour.  On  a  fine  locust,  near  the  front  door,  they  were 
soon  settled,  but  before  any  effort  could  be  made  to  hive  them,  they 
commenced  flying,  and  all  returned  to  the  old  hive.  Next  day  they 
came  out  again,  and  a  man  who  knew  something  of  bees,  was  sent 
for  to  hive  them.  He  called  for  a  long  woolen  stocking,  and  drew 
it  on  the  end  of  the  pole,  and  placed  it  where  the  bees  seemed  thickest 
near  a  tree,  as  if  they  had  selected  it  as  a  place  where  to  light.  He 
held  it  a  few  moments,  and  the  stocking  was  very  soon  covered  com- 
pletely with  the  whole  swarm.  iV  table  had  been  spread  with  a 
white  cloth  and  a  hive  all  ready.  He  laid  his  pole  or  rather  stock- 
ing of  bees  upon  the  table,  and  then  put  the  hive  over,  while  he  care- 
fully drew  on  the  pole.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  bees  were  all  in  the 
hive,  and  placed  in  the  bee-house — and  in  a  short  time  more  they 
were  at  work  furnishing  their  new  home.  While  they  were  upon, 
the  table,  they  "  cleaned  house,"  and  dislodged  every  particle  of 
dust  and  other  matter  adhering  to  their  new  abode.  In  two  days 
more  another  swarm  came  out  of  the  old  hive,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  son  and  females  of  the  family  secured,  in  this  simple  and 
easy  way,  another  fine  swarm.  The  ladies  told  me,  as  I  watched 
their  movements,  they  could  now  do  it  any  time  alone. — Farmers' 
Journal. 


He  who  pretends  to  sensibility  towards  men,  and  yet  has  no  feel- 
ing for  the  high  objects  of  religion,  no  heart  to  admire  and  adore 
the  great  Father  of  the  universe,  has  reason  to  distrust  the  truth 
and  delicacy  of  his  sensibility. 


RESIDENT  EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT"  '  115 


[mknt  ^bitor's  department. 


Reduction  of  Size. — On  account  of  the  very  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
paper,  we  have  been  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Journal, 
a  few  pages,  for  the  present,  or  allow  it  to  bring  the  Association  in  debt. 

Its  income  is  somewhat  diminisltpd,  by  the  failure  of  many  of  our  old  sub- 
scribers to  renew  their  subscriptions,  while  but  few  new  ones  have  come  in  to 
take  their  places.  If  we  continue  it  at  the  full  size,  we  must  pay  more  for  its 
publication,  and  thus  incur  a  greater  expense  than  we  will  be  able  to  meet. 

But  we  will  endeavor  to  fill  each  number  with  the  best  articles  within  our 
reach,  and  hope  to  make  our  readers  feel  that  what  they  have  lost  in  quantity, 
has  been  gained  in  quality.  And  we  would  suggest,  too,  that  what  we  do  pub- 
lish should  be  read  with  increased  attention,  as  one  page  carefully  studied,  if 
it  is  worth  reading  at  all,  is  worth  more  than  five  glanced  over  with  scai'cely  a 
thought.  - 

Will  not  the  friends  of  education,  a  few  of  them  at  least,  withdraw  their 
thoughts  for  a  few  minutes  fr®m  the  more  exciting,  though  not  more  important 
topics  of  the  day,  and  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  our 
people  in  the  education  of  "  hopes  of  our  country  ?" 

A  people  destitute  of  general  education  can  not  long  remain  a  free  people. 

School  Dividends. — We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  amount  due  to  the 
Common  Schools  from  the  State,  the  payment  of  which  was  deferred  last  fall, 
has  now  been  paid  over  to  the  County  Chairman  ;  and  we  hope  this  amount  will 
bs  so  much  increased,  by  the  usual  spring  dividend,  as  to  enable  the  schools  to 
continue  in  session  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer;  provided  the  young 
ladies  will  offer  their  services  as  teachers. 

The  ladies  must  teach,  or  the  children  must  remain  uninstructed,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

The  Premium  Essays. — Many  of  our  readers  probably  feel  disappointed 
that  we  do  not  announce,  in  the  present  number,  the  successful  competitors  for 
the  premiums,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
We  had  hoped  to  do  so,  but  the  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the 
large  number  of  MSS.  on  hand  in  time  to  make  known  the  result,  before  this 
is  printed.  We  expect,  however,  not  only  to  give  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
the  premiums  are  awarded,  but  also  to  publish  one  or  two  of  the  Essays  in  the 
May  number. 
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We  ask  those  whose  Essays  are  in  our  hands,  to  be  patient,  and  to  remember 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  members  of  a  committee,  residing  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other,  to  meet  and  remain  together  long  enough  to 
decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  twenty  or  thirty  articles  of  moderate 
length.  They  will,  however,  act  as  promptly  as  the  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  will  endeavor  to  render  a  fair  and  itrpartial  decision. 


War  Develotes  the  Energies  of  JfliND. — The  struggle  in  which  we  are 
now  eugnged  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  "Address  on  ^Military  Education  "  hy  Gen.  Hill,  and  m5\y  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  some  one  to  renewed  etForts  for  the  development  of  our 
national  resources  : 

The  first  great  stimulus  to  action  which  the  mind  of  man  ever  received  pro- 
ceeded from  the  necessities  of  war ;  and  it  is  a  truth,  which  all  history  teaches 
that  the  menfal  resources  of  a  nation  are  never  so  fully  and  so  rapidly  devel- 
oped as  during  a  period  of  active  hostilities.  A  race  of  giants  were  brought  out 
by  our  revolutionary  struggle,  Washington,  Witherspoon,  Hamilton,  Hancock' 
Henry,  Franklin,  Jay,  Jefferson,  and  a  thousand  others  of  illustrious  character* 
The  w.ir  of  1812  gave  us  such  statesmen  ns  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  Cheeves,  Clay, 
Webster,  Randolph  and  Burgess.  The  dwarfing  efiect  of  a  fifty  years'  peace 
has  put  pigmies  in  our  Halls  of  Legislation,  instead  of  these  mighty  men  of  old. 

But  while  war  developes  all  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  directs  them  to 
every  dep.artment  of  human  effort,  it  more  especially  turns  them  to  the  culture 
of  science.  For  it  soon  becomes  apparent  in  time  of  war  that  the  strength  of  a 
nation  is  measured  by  its  scientific  attainments.  It  is  science  rather  than  mus- 
cular force,  rather  than  numerical  superiority,  rather  than  courage  even,  which 
gains  the  modern  battle  The  victory  is  sui  e  to  accrue  to  those  troops,  whose 
leader  is  a  man  of  sciencp,  and  whose  ordnance  [heavy  and  light]  i.s  construct- 
ed upon  the  most  approved  mathematical  principles.  France  is  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  simply  because  she  is  the  most  scientific.  Who  would  think 
of  comparing  the  power  of  France  numbering  40  millions  with  that  of  China 
numbering  400  millions?  Who  would  think  of  comparing  the  military  prowess 
of  our  own  country,  numbering  33  millions,  with  that  of  Japan,  numbering  50 
millions.  At  this  very  hour.  'JO  millions  of  Britons  bold  170  millions  in  ab- 
solute subjection  in  British  India.  No  one  denies,  or  can  deny,  that  the  mili- 
tary superiority  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stato'^,  is  due  mainly 
to  mathematics  in  its  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  Clas.'-ic  literature, 
polite  literature,  metaphysics  and  the  fine  :irt3,  add  nothing  to  the  strength, 
defence  and  security  of  a  people.  Austria  excels  the  rest  of  world  in  attention 
to  ancient  ami  modem  languages  but  Austria,  notwithstanding  her  40  jnillions 
of  inhabitants,  and  her  immense  army,  is  but  a  third-rate  power.  I'ru  sia  is 
ahead  of  all  Europe  in  its  national  system  of  eiiucation.  But  Prussia,  in  ceas- 
ing to  be  scientific,  has  ceased  to  be  powerful.  Nowhere  is  the  t'tudy  of  meta- 
physics .'•0  sedulously  cultivated  as  in  Germany  ;  hut  no  one  reg.irds  tlie  Ger- 
manic CosifL-deration  a?  a  mighty  power. 
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LETTEK  TO  CHAIRMEN. 

Office  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ] 
^  April  0th.  1862.      j 

To  the  Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of    the  County  Svperinfendents  of 

the   Common    Schools  for  tlie  several   Counties  oj  the   State. 

Gentlemen  : — Ou  the  first  and  second  days  of  this  month  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  held  their  annual 
Spring  meeting  at  which  I  was  present. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  ordered  that  the  Fall  distribution  for  1861 
due  and  payable,  by  a  previous  order,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  be 
paid  out  to  the  persons  entitled  to  draw  the  same  ;  and  you  will 
thus  perceive  that  all  doubts  on  this  subject  are  now  at  an  end.  As 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  boys  of  the  State,  who  are  of  suffi- 
cient size,  will  be  needed  in  the  fields  and  shops  during  the  Sum- 
mer, no  special  order  was  made  by  the  Literary  Board  for  another 
distribution  from  the  School  Fund  before  the  fall ;  but  it  is  desired 
if  possible,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  have  Winter  schools. 

You  will,  therefore,  endeavoii  to  infuse  into  the  public  mind  a 
spirit  of  quiet  assurance  and  of  confidence  in  the  future,  and  to  pre- 
serve in  order  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  machinery  of  our  grea.t 
and  hopeful  system  of  public  schools. 

"VVe  expect  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  to  achieve  the  independence 
for  which  we  are  now  struggling  ;  and  even  if  the  present  genera- 
tion should  not  be  permitted  to  witness  that  auspicious  result,it  is 
hoped  that  its  successors  will  continue  the  battle  of  freedom  now 
begun. 

It  is  our  privilege,  gentlemen,  to  labor  for  the  rights,  liberty  and 
happiness  of  our  beloved  country  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
to  whom,  under  God,  the  future  is   committed  ;  and   the   Common 
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Schools  of  our  State  afford  an  admirable  opportunity  for  sowing 
broadcast  into  tlic  whole  for  its  young  heart  such  scitiments  and  af- 
f  jctions  as  will  render  the  idea  of  subjugation  to  a  foreign  power 
utterly  preposterous. 

Our  system  has  already  done  much  to  infuse  life  anil  patriotism 
into  the  masses;  and  the  proud  position  which  our  State  is  enabled 
to  occupy  in  the  present  revolution  is  undoubtedly  due,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  general  intelligence  diffused  by  tJse  Cnmuion  Schools, 
And  to  the  public  spirit  and  love  of  country  which  have  been  uni- 
formly and  carefully  fostered  in  them.  As  long  as  this  system  caia 
be  preserved  and  made  to  reach  the  whole  youthful  mind  of  the 
State,  with  those  lessons  of  patriotic  pride  and  devotion  to  the  rights 
Und  interests  of  home  which  it  has  ever  been  most  careful  to  incul- 
cate, resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke  will  spring  perpetual  from  the  soil 
of  the  land.  Greatly  to  their  honor  the  profession  of  Common  School 
teachers  is  very  largely  represented  in  the  armj-;  and  m  so«ie  coun- 
^es  nearly  all  the  males  of  this  class  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 

There  are,  however,  enough  of  qualified  females  who  need  the 
profits  of  honest  and  honorable  employment  to  take  their  places; 
find  permit  me  to  request  you  again  to  urge  on  these  the  duty  which 
they  owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  country  of  coming  forward  to 
fiid  in  sustaining  the  moral  power  of  the  State  in  this  her  day  of 
trial. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  urge  on  you  the  following  course  of 
<),ction  : 

First.  To  endeavor  to  keep  in  perfect  order  the  frame-work  and 
machinery  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  acting  in  time  of  war  as 
armies  do  in  peace,  by  preserving  a  complete  skeleton,  ready  to  be 
filled  up  and  enlarged  and  put  in  more  active  operation  at  any  time 
without  delay  or  confusion. 

Secondly.  To  endeavor  tq  supply  the  places  of  male  teachers  ab- 
sent on  military  duty,  by  qualified  females. 

Thirdly.  To  avail  yourselves  of  this  admirable  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing into  the  schools  text  books  written  at  the  South  of  which 
there  will  soon  be  a  supply  on  hand. 

Fourthly.  Let  the  children  in  those  counties  now  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  enemy,  be  regularly  taught  as  long  as  there  are  females 
for  {he  purpose  ;  and  let  it  be  made  a  part  of  their  instruction  to 
love  their  own  country  and  to  despise  a  foreign  yoke.  Let  the  in- 
solent foe  who  would  subdue  us  see  undying  oppesition  to  his  pre- 
iensions  and  his  aims,  daily  and  regularly  inculcated  in  the  primary 
fichools  within  the  very  sound  of  his  artillery,  and  which  will  spring 
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i&  Iseroie  life  when  those  who  now  wield  those   guns   are   forgotten 

Fifthly,  Let  none  be  licensed  to  teach  but  such  as  are  thoroughly 
loyal  ta  the  State  and  to  the  Confederate  States. 

Sixthly.  Let  our  great  system  of  public  schools,  in  this  day  of 
darkness  and  trial,  preserve  to  the  last  the  spirit  which  hfrs  anima- 
ted it  from  the  beginning— a  spirit  of  reverence,  faith  and  piety  to- 
wards God,  the  Christianas  God,  and  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  inters 
@sts,  the  honor,  and  the  happiness  of  North  Carolina. 

I  trust  that  this  spirit  has  governed  me  in  all  my  course  as  th^ 
superintendent  of  the  system  ;  and  without  the  least  feeling  or  pur- 
pose of  egotism  I  will  add  that  all  the  official  emanations  from  thd 
chief  executive  head  of  our  schools  have  spoken  one  voice,  and  breath- 
ed one  uniform  and  undying  desire,  a  voice  of  encouragement  to  th0i 
people  of  my  native  State  to  love  and  cleave  <o  and  develop  her  in» 
terest  and  her  independence,  and  a  desire  that  the  Commonwealth 
might  be  great  in  the  christian  character,  in  the  virtue,  intelligence, 
devotion  and  patriotism  of  her  children.  You,  gentlemen,  have 
nobly  seconded  my  exertions  ;  and  let  us  preserve,  with  glorious^ 
Qonsistency,  this  character  of  our  schools  to  the  last. 

I  ardently  hope  that  the  system  will  survive  every  trial,  and  liv$ 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  which  God  has  made  it  a  means,  when  wd 
Iiave  passed  to  our  account;  bu'  'f— 'what  I  don  t'ook  for) — ceif. 
contingencies  should  suspend  its  existence,  let  all  the  monuments 
and  records  which  it  leaves  for  the  future  historian  bear  one  uni- 
form and  glorious  testimony  to  the  religious  faith  and  the  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  high,  sacred,  generous  and  useful  spirit  which  char- 
acterized its  whole  career.  Loving  it  as  a  father  loves  his  own  child, 
and  believing  it  to  be  intimately  and  i:  s^pr  rably  connected  with 
the  honor  and  interests  and  independence  of  a  State  to  which  my 
whole  heart  has  been  devoted  from  my  earliest  recollections  I  hav6 
stood  upon  my  tower  and  watched  with  intense  yearning  all  this 
night  of  storms,  and  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  God  will  spare  me 
to  behold  the  dawn  of  a  bright  and  glorious  day  for  us  and  our  pos- 
terity. But  whether  our  eyes  behold  this  light  or  not,  let  us  be 
»are  it  is  eoiuiiia-,  and  with  all  our  ener^ie^  and  an  humble  trust  in 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  labor  on  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
»tsr  State  while  we  are  on  the  stasre  of  action. 

With  much  respect,  I  am  your  friend  and  servant, 

C.  H.  WILEY, 
Superintendent   for   the    State. 
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WlrtTTKN  VOU  THE  JOURNAL. 

RANDOM  THOUGHTS. 

The  number  of  children,  over  the  country,  who  are  left  to  grow 
up,  like  the  one  mentioned  in  my  last,  without  any    advantages    of 
education,  is  greater,  I  apprehend,  than  most  educated  people  would 
readily  believe.     Whole  families  of  promising   children    might   be 
found  in  almost  every  county,  who  are  seldom,  if  ever,  sent  to  school, 
either  because  the  parents  do  not  know  enough  to  feel  any    interest 
in  the  subject  or  because  the  teacher  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  most 
important  qualifications  which  he  ought  to  have,  perhaps,  both  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  it  ought  to  be  kn'->wii  and  the  evil    cor- 
rected.    The  number  of  children  who  are  thus  neglected,  may  not 
he  great  when  compared  with  the  whole  ;  but  it  probably    amounts 
to  thousands  in  the  State.     Now,  sir,  is  there  no  way  to  compel  or 
induce  such  parents  to  do  a  better  part  by  their  children  1     I  shall 
not  discuss  the  question  whether  the  legislature  should  pass  a    law 
compelling  them  to  do  their  duty,  nor  whether  it  ought  to  interfere 
m  any  way;  for  it  is  often  said,  and  with  some  truth,  perhaps,  that 
we  legislate  too  much.     We  are  not  willing  to  "  let  well  enough    a- 
lone  "    and  thus  make  matters  a  great  deal  worse.     Education  espe- 
CMally  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  people,  and  the  sole  object  of  the  government  should  be  to  assist 
and  encourage  them ;  but  all    intelligent    and    patriotic    friends   of 
education  ought  to  bestir  themselves,  and  if  necessaiy,    make    some 
sacrifices  of  time  or  money  or  both,  for  its  advancement. 

If  some  man  who  was  well  qualified  could  be  employed  to  visit  all 
the  schools  in  the  State,  I  mean  in  the  rural  districts,  and  deliver  a 
well  prepared  lecture  to  the  parents,  guardians  and  teachers,  it  might 
nave  a  very  happy  effect;  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, the  expense  would  be  a  serious  difficulty.  Tlie  only  substitute 
which  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  voluntaiy  kcturcrs  :  and,  if  you  will 
Bay  some  pretty  strong  things  on  the  subject  in  your  next  editorial, 
we  believe  such  can  be  obtained.  If  a  commencement  was  once 
made,  the  example  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  generally  followed.  • 
end  surely  there  are,  in  every  county,  public  spirited  young  men  or 
old  men  enough  to  initiate  the  practice.  We  presume  there  is  one 
man,  if  not  more,  in  every  dist.  ict,  who,  by  taking  some  pains  to 
prepare  for  the  occasion,  could  deliver  a  lecture  which  would  inter- 
est and  edify  his  hearers,  and  if  there  should  be  any  districts  in 
which  there  was  not  even  one  who  was  competent  to  the  task,    they 
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could  be  obtained  from  other  places.     The  benefits,  as  we  conceiye, 
would  be  mapy  and  important,  such  as  the  following  : 

It  would  induce  parents  and  all  others  to  attend  the  examinations 
and  stimulate  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  greater  diligence  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  trial.  Every  teacher  should  be  required  to  have  a  pub- 
lic examination  of  his  school  at  the  end  of  the  term,  if  not  oftener, 
and  the  lecture  should  be  made  a  part,  perhaps  the  closing  part  of 
the  exercises.  Without  something  of  that  kind,  parents  in  the  coun- 
try will  not  generally  attend  ;  for  an  examination  of  children  is,  to 
most  people,a  dull  business  and  four-fifths  of  the  parents  in  the  coun- 
try, who  do  not  know  enough  to  judge  of  the  proficiency  made  by 
their  children,  if  there  is  nothing  more  attractive  to  them  than  the 
examination,  will  not  ],^ave  their  work  for  the  purpose  of  attending^ 
but  if  it  is  known  that  compositions  will  be  read  or  original  speeches 
delivered  by  the  older  pupils,  they  will  turn  out  en  mgsse.  This  I 
know,  for  I  have  seen  it  often  tried,  and  a  lecture  w^Jid  have  the 
same  efi"ect. 

By  this  means  they  would  necessarily  become  mort  ,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  history,  progress  and  benefits  of  .^  ur  Common 
School  system,  and  this  would  be  a  great  matter ;  for  they  have 
hitherto  known  so  little  about  it  that  many  of  them  think  the  whole 
thing  has  been  a  failure.  Those  who  know  nothing  have  no  idea 
that  there  is  any  thing  to  be  known,  and  it  is  a  notor  ous  fact  the 
world  over,  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  ignor't<nt  must  have 
the  means  of  knowledge  carried  to  them,  gratuitously  i^.the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  friends  of  humanity,  or  they  will  remain  in  darkness. 
When  they  have  thus  become  interested  and  have  learned  how 
much  is  left  for  them  to  do,  they  will  exert  themselves  more  to  in- 
crease the  comfort  and  improvement  of  their  children  while  at  school. 
They  would  have  better  school  houses  and  better  "fixins  "  inside, 
and  more  tasteful  and  attractive  improvements  on  the  lot.  They 
would  get,  in  a  little  time,  if  not  immediately,  globes  ajud  maps,  an 
unabridged  English  Dictionary,  Webster  or  Worcester,  and  a  few 
other  books  which  should  be  the  property  of  the  school  and  be  kept 
for  consultation  or  reference. 

The  scholars,  too,  could  soon  be  induced  to  take  so  much  interest 
in  their  school  that  they  would  cheerfully  employ  most  of  their  play 
time  in  making  such  improvements  as  might  be  left  to  them,  and 
would  be  appropriate  for  their  age.  The  boys  would  plant  orna- 
mental shade  trees  and  make  grass  plots  and  gravel  walks,  in  which 
they  would  try  to  display  their  taste,  under  the  direction  of  thB 
teachei'S,  and  would  feel  a  pride  in  doing  so.     The  girls  would  bring. 
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<t  the  proper  season,  their  flowers  and  rose  bushes  and  other  shrub- 
bery to  plant  along  the  sides  of  the  walks  ;  and  in  every  way  the 
place  would  be  made  irresistibly  attractive.  This,  sir,  is  no  idle 
fancy ;  for  it  might  be  easily  realized  by  a  fixed  purpose  to  do  so  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  teachers  ;  nor  would  it  require  much  sacri- 
fice of  time  or  money.  In  fact,  it  would  be  better,  if  necessary,  to 
iake  the  whole  allowance  from  the  State  for  one  year,  provided  it 
would  not  be  an  infraction  of  the  laws  to  set  a  good  school  house, 
<tn  a  good  situation  and  well  furnished  with  comfortable  sents  and 
^esks,  and  with  globes,  maps  and  books.  The  boys  might  be  induced 
io  form  a  small  mineniJogical  cahinel  which,  as  the  mineral  resources 
<jf  our  country  have  only  begun  to  be  explored,  might  be  of  great 
advantage  to  them  in  after  life  ;  and  the  sAool  premises  might  be 
made  into  a  botanical  garf?en  in  miniatuTe.  In  all  this  the  boys  and 
girls  couldv'-asily  be  induced  to  engage  with  an  ever-growing  inter- 
est; and  with  the  beginning  here  made,  and  with  the  habits  thus 
formed  in  early  life,  they  would  be  able  to  progress  afterward?  with- 
flftit  a  teacli  i:'.  In  fact,  no  expense  or  trouble  should  be  grudged  to 
give  the  young  some  refinement  of  taste  and  some  wish  for  the  beau- 
Ues  of  nature  and  of  art ;  or  it  would  add  immeasurably  to  their 
Social  enjoyment  when  they  become  men  and  women,  and  to  the  re- 
ijpectability  of  their  connexions  in  society 

In  most  c  st,s,  the  delivering  of  lecturers,  as  above  suggested, 
would  be  Sich  a  source  of  improvement  to  the  lecturers  as  would 
limply  cor'pensate  them  for  their  time  and  trouble.  Tbe  greatest 
of  our  professional  men,  preachers,  physicians,,  lawyers,  statesmen 
Aould  never  think  it  any  condescension  to  render  the  comnninity, 
including  their  own  children,  such  a  service,  whenever  called  on, 
<nd  it  might  be  expected  that  men  distinguished  in  all  the  diiFerent 
profcssionSj'would  occasionally  delight  a  whole  community  and  give 
them  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  the  educational  advantages 
within  theft*  reach.  The  preacher  might  teach  them  the  principles 
of  religion-  and  the  responsible  duties  which  would  devolve  upon 
theuj,  whe'n  they  came  to  act  their  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  in  a 
simple  way  and  accompanied  with  impressive  examples  and  illustra- 
tive incidents.  The  physician,  something  in  the  manner  of  Hall's 
Journal  of  Health,  might  give  them  the  princijdcs  of  ffi/girne,  and 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  a  prudential  regard  to  their 
health.  The  lawyer  or  statesman  might  give  them  the  elementary 
principles  of  free  government  and  of  constitutional  law.  The  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  philosophy,  astronomy  <nr 
auything  else,  might  give  them  the  elementary  principles,  simplified 
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and  illustrated  in  his  branch  of  science  ;  but  most  of  the  lecturers 
would  be  young  men,  just  entering  upon  the  I'esponsible  duties  of 
life  and  looking  round  for  some  step  to  honor  or  to  usefulness ;  oc- 
casionally a  young  man  of  intelligence  and  wealth,  who  wished  mere- 
ly to  enjoy  otium  cum  digyiitate,  but  much  oftener  such  as  were  en- 
tering some  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to  such  it  would  be 
profitable  in  many  ways.  It  would  be  improving  them  in  composi- 
tion and  elocution  ;  it  would  be  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  introducing  them  to  public  notice. 

Now,  sir,  I  hope  that  neither  you,  Mr.  Editor,  nor  your  readers, 
will  think  that  I  am  jesting,  or  that  I  am  visionary.  I  am  in  good 
earnest,  and  wish  all  concerned  to  be  equally  so.  What  I  have  pro- 
posed, I  believe,  to  be  practicable,  and  one  such  school  would  be 
worth  a  dozen  of  those  we  now  have  in  the  country  districts. 
■'^  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way  ;"  and  if  anything  of  so  much 
importance  can  be  accomplished,  this  can,  with  a  very  little  expen- 
diture of  money  and  a  little  earnest  and  well  directed  effort. 


THE   STILTS. 

A    STORY    FOR   BOYS. 

"  Hallo  !  Frank,  what's  your  hurry  1  There's  no  school  this  after- 
noon ;  fio  take  a  walk  around  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  my  new 
stilts." 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  stilts,"  replied  Frank,  "but  my  mother 
has  requested  me  to  come  directly  home  at  the  close  of  school." 

"  Weil,  it  won't  take  you  long  just  to  go  over  and  see  them.  You 
know  school  was  di -missed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  to-day,  so 
you  will  have  time  enough  to  go  over  and  see  them  with  me,  and 
then  get  home  as  early  as  usnal.  Come,  Frank,"  said  Will  Jones, 
and  his  reasoning  seemed  so  plausible  that  Frank  Keed  was  more 
than  half  persuaded  to  accompany  him.  Then  the  recollection  of 
hie  motlnn-'s  request  occurred  to  him,  and  he  said — 

^'  Well,  what  are  the  stilts,  any  way  1  Are  they  anything  remark- 
able, Will  ?" 

"  Remarkable  ?  you'd  think  they  were.  Why,  there  are  nice  places 
to  rest  my  feet  on,  two  feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  the  poles  are 
planed  all  smooth  and  painted.  You  ought  to  see  Tim  Snow  and 
me.  This  morning  we  learned  to  hop  on  one  foot,  and  we  can  go  as 
fast  as  you  can  hop  without  the  stilt.     Gome,  no¥/,  say  you  will  go," 
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said  Will  Jones,  as  they  had  reached  *je  corner  where  they  must 
separate,  unless  Frank  accompanied  him.  Will  caught  hold  of 
Frank's  hand,  and  told  him  they  would  be  there  in  five  minutes,  if 
he  would  only  hurry  a  little.  So  they  proceeded  hastily,  and  soon 
arrived  at  Will  Jones'.  Will  ran  into  the  house  and  brought  out 
the  stilts,  and  Frank  pronounced  them  the  handsomest  pair  he  had 
ever  seen. 

Will  displayed  his  faculty  in  the  use  of  the  stilts  to  the  great  ad- 
miration of  Frank.  He  could  walk  up  the  stoue  steps  to  the  front 
door,  could  jump  off  the  side-walk  and  hop  on  one  stilt  without  los- 
ing his  balance.  Frank  was  delighted,  and  when  Will  had  gone 
through  with  several  wonc'erful  feats,  Frank  asked  to  borrow  them 
for  a  little  while. 

So  he  mounted  the  stilts,  but  found  it  hard  to  keep  his  balance; 
he  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  walking,  but  at  length  suc- 
coeded,  and  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  success,  when  the  strik- 
ing of  the  clock  reminded  him  that  he  ought  to  be  at  home.  He 
suddenly  threw  down  the  stilts,  exclaiming — 

"  How  long  I  have  stayed.  You  must  come  and  see  me  this  after- 
noon, Will,  and  bring  your  stilts." 

"  No,"  said  Will,  "  you  come  and  see  me.  Tim  Snow  and  ever 
so  many  boys  are  coming  over,  and  we  will  have  fun  enough." 

*'  I'll  see,"  said  Frank,  and  away  he  ran.  When  he  arrived  home, 
he  was  all  out  of  breath.  He  ran  hastily  into  the  house,  hung  up 
his  cap — for  he  had  not  the  bad  habit  of  some  boys,  who,  when  they 
take  off  their  caps,  give  them  a  toss  without  noticing  where  they  fall, 
.  and  then  the  nest  time  the  cap  is  wanted,  run  to  their  mothers  with 
the  question — 

"  Where  is  my  cap  ]" 

Frank  wondered  what  his  mother  would  say  at  his  being  so  late, 
and  he  almost  dreaded  to  meet  her — but  he  heard  her  footsteps  just 
as  he  hung  up  his  cap,  and  very  soon  her  hand  was  on  his  shoulder. 

"  You  are  a  good  boy  to  come  right  home,"  his  mother  said  in  a 
tone  of  affection,  "  but  I  am  afiaid  you  have  run  all  the  way;  your 
brow  is  moist  with  perspiration." 

Frank  could  not  meet  his  mother's  countenance  and  receive  her 
approbation,  without  .'eeling  that  it  was  undeserved.  He  ought  to 
have  told  his  mother  why  he  had  been  running,  and  owned  that  he 
was  not  so  deserving  of  praise  as  she  supposed.  But  he  didn't.  He 
simply  said  that  he  would  go  and  wash,  that  he  might  feel  more 
comfortable. 

At  dinner  he  was  very  quiet,  and  when  his  mother  spoke  to  him. 
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he  hardly  dared  'to  look  up  for  fear  she  would  read  disobedience  in 
his  countenance.  As  soon,  as  dinner  was  over,  he  asked  permission 
to  go  and  l)lay  with  Will  Jones.  To  this  his  mother  objected,  and 
Frank  very  impatiently  asked,  "  Why  not  V  Now  this  was  Frank's 
great  failing.  If  his  parents  desired  him  to  do,  cr  not  to  do,  any- 
thing that  wa5  not  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations,  Frank  would 
grow  peevish  and  ask,  "  Why  not  V  or  "  Why  must  I  V  Now  this 
was  very  wron^.  His  parents  alwa3^s  had  a  good  reason  for  their 
commands,  and  sometimes  they  gave  the  reason — but  it  woiild  take 
too  long  always  to  explain  why  they  desired  or  forbade  anything, 
and  sometimes  they  had  a  reasou  which  Frank  could  not  have  un- 
derstood had  they  given  it. 

So  now,  "  Why  not  ?"  Frank  asked.  "  The  other  boys  are  going 
— Tim  Snow,  Hal  Cutler,  Jo  Ross,  and  lots  of  them — and  they  want 
mc  to  come.  *They  are  going  to  have  fine  sport  walking  on  the 
stilts." 

"  Then  that  is  a  reason  why  you  should  not  go,"  said  Mrs.  Eeed  ; 
•'  your  father  does  not  consider  stilt  walking  a  safe  play,  and  would 
certainly  object,  even  were  there  no  other  reason — but  I  wish  to 
have  my  son  feel  confidence  in  his  parents,  and  do  their  bidding 
from  respect  and  affection — even  when  they  withhold  the  reason," 
and  his  mother  left  the  room,  after  telling  Frank  that  she  wanted  to 
see  him  in  the  sewing  room  at  three  o'clock. 

Frank  wondered  what  his  mother  wanted  with  him  at  three  o'- 
clock. "  I  never  can  go  anywhere,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  any- 
where when  I  want  to,"  he  added — for  in  spite  of  himself,  recollec- 
tions of  his  parents'  kindnesses  came  to  his  mind,  and  he  felt  that 
they  were  right.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
the  truth.  Then  he  began  to  consider  if  he  could  not  run  away  and 
play  a  while  with  the  boys  and  not  be  missed — but  he  was  afraid  to 
try  the  scheme,  and  he  only  fretted  away  the  time  till  the  hour  ap- 
pointed by  his  mother  arrived.  Then  he. entered  the  sewing  room, 
and  his  mother  held  up  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

"  Here,  my  son,"  said  she,  "  is  the  very  suit  you  liked  so  much. 
These  are  for  your  best  ones,  and  to-morrow  those  that  have  been 
your  best  you  may  wear  to  school.  Now  take  these  to  your  room 
and  try  them  on  ;  it  may  be  that  they  will  need  a  little  alteration." 
Frank  took  the  clothes,  and  thanked  his  mother.  When  he  got  to 
his  room,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  to  himself — 
*■  I've  a  good  mind  to  tell  mother  all  about  my  going  to  Will  Jones^ 
and  trying  his  stilts." 

Then  he  put  down  the  suit,  walked  to  the  door,  and  stopped.  The 
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resolution  seemed  to  make  him  feel  better,  and  ho'  said,  "  I'll    try 
the  clothes  on  fii-st." 

So  he  nut  on  the  clothes,  and  then  went  back  to  the  sewing  room. 
His  father  had  gone  in,  and  when  Frank  arrived  there,  his  courage 
failed  him  ;  and  so  he  postp()ned  the  fulfillment  of  his  resolution, 

"  Your  father  is  going  to  give  us  a  ride,  Frank,"  said  his  mother, 
"I'm  glad  to  sec  your  clothes  fit  so  well;  you  may  keep  them  on, 
I  shall  be  I'eady  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  will  §o."  " 

The  ride  was  delightful.  The  air  was  clear  and  invigorating.  The 
sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  brightly  blue.  True,  there  wore  no 
summer  flowers  to  give  fragrance  to  the  air  and  beauty  to  the  view, 
but  autumn  had  done  her  best  at  tinting.  P]lm  trees  and  maples 
blended  their  gild  and  crimson  colors,  and  claimed  admiration, 

"See,  Frankie,"  said  his  mother,  and  Frank  saw  and  faintly  smiled 
->— his  mother  wondered  why — but  Frank  well  knew. 

That  night  Frank  was  troubled  in  his  sleep.  He  dreamed  that  the 
boys  had  borrowed  his  stilts  and  run  away  with  them,  and  once  he 
called  out  so  loud,  "  Give  me  my  stilts,"  that  his  mother  heard  him 
and  went  into  his  room. 

The  next  morning  Frank  felt  troubled.  He  wanted  to  tell  his 
mother  all  about  his  disobedience,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  would 
never  say,  "  Why  not '?"  again,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  her  so — but 
he  didn't.  He  went  to  school  expecting  to  meet  the  boys.  He 
thought  they  would  wonder  why  he  had  not  met  them  the  day  be- 
fore to  play  stilt  walking — "  but  I  can  tell  them  I  went  to  ride,'^ 
said  he  to  himself. 

The  first  boy  he  met  Avas  Tim  Snow.  "  Where's  Will  Jones  V* 
inquiied  Frank. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  about  him  ]"  said  Tim,  "  Why  lie  has  had 
a  dreadful  fall  from  his  stilts.  The  Doctor  says  one  of  his  elbows  is 
dislocated — and  he  doubts  if  he  will  have  the  use  of  it  again." 

They  had  arrived  at  the  school-house.  Frank  only  sighed  in  re- 
ply;  but  when  he  went  home  that  noon,  he  told  his  mother  about 
bis  going  with  Will  Jones  to  see  the  stilts,  and  how  unhappy  he  had 
been  ever  ince — and  now,  lie  says,  he  knows  what  that  verse  means 
that  says — "  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper,  but  whoso 
confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  find  mercy." 


Telegraphic  Wjt. — The  two  most  famous  instances  of  telegraphic 
wit  are  Lord  Clyde's  dispatch  after  his  successful  siege.  "  I  am  ia 
luck  now,  (Lucknow,)  and  Sir  Charles  Napi^er's  dispatch  of  Peccavi, 
[have  sinn'dj  (Sciude.) 
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MULTIPLICITY  OF  STUDIES. 

There  is  a  feeling  quite  too  prevalent,  in  the  community,  that  a 
multiplicity  of  studies  is  really  essential  to  good  scholarship. 
Hence,  muny  branches  arc  attended  to  si'pe7i/ici<jt/y,v;h\le  no  branch 
is  pursued  sydematically  and  tlwrougldy.  Parents  and  pupils  fre- 
quentljr  imbibe  the  impression  that  a  long  list  of  studies  will  pro- 
duce good  scholar's.  But  a  more  stupendous  error  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. Our  schools,  at  best,  can  furnish  but  a  foundation,  upon 
which  the  whole  subsequent  life  must  erect  a  superstructure.  It  is 
va.stly  more  important  that  this  foundation  be  accurately,  strongly, 
and  fitly  made,  than  that  it  contain  a  great  variety  of  material. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  higher  branches, 
but  merely  as  being  opposed  to  substituting  them  for  the  elementary 
and  indispensable  ones.  I  would  not  have  a  pupil  attend  to  geog- 
raphy of  the  heavens  until  he  knew  something  of  the  geography  of 
the  earth;  nor  would  I  allow  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geometryj 
Botany,  Geology,  and  a  long  list  of  other  o/ogies,  to  take  the  place 
of  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  and  other  fundamental  studies. 
Let  a  good  foundation  be  well  and  thoroughly  laid,  and  then  the 
pupil  has  that  on  which  he  may  rear  a  superstructure  of  any  desired 
nature  and  extent.  But,  how  often  is  it  that  pupils  are  allowed  to 
fritter  away  their  time  upon  some  of  the  more  accomplished,  though 
really  less  useful  branches,  and  that,  too,  when  they  are  sadly  defi- 
cient in  their  elementary  training !  How  many  mssses  spend  their 
time  on  music  and  embroidery,  French  and  painting,  who  might, 
with  more  propriety,  spend  some  time  over  the  spelling-book,  and 
in  learning  the  uses  of  the  needle  and  the  flat-iron,  or  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  broom ! 

A  gentleman,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  popular 
acad:my,  says:  "A  young  lady  once  came  to  place  herself  under 
my  care,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  teacher.  Upon  examina- 
tion, I  found  her  exceedingly  ignorant  in  the  common  branches  of 
ail  English  education;  but,  perceiving,  from  her  appearance,  that 
she  had  a  course  of  study  marked  out  in  her  own  mind,  I  asked  her 
what  branches  she  wished  to  pursue  while  under  my  care.  Said  she, 
'^I  wish  to  study  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  French, — 
paint  a  mournirg-piece,  read  Spanish,  covjvcture  a  map,  and  learn 
bigoiryj  "  Thinking  the  last-named  sufiiciently  abounded  without 
culture,  he  very  readily  conjectured  that  there  was  some  mistake  in 
the  nomenclature;  and,  upon  further  examination,  he  was  induced 
to  substitute  botany   for  bigotry.     And  is  it  not  true,  that,  in  many 
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schools,  there  are  Fcholars  who  can  neither  jnonounce  nor  spell  the 
7Viiues  of  the  branches  they  pursue? 

The  trutli  is,  that  nearly  every  man  has  some  i'avorite  study,  which 
he  Avishes  to  have  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  catalogue  of 
school  studies;  and,  if  the  notions  and  whinis  of  all  should  be  gra- 
tified, it  would  require  no  inconsiderable  effort  merely  to  remember 
the  nayncs  of  the  various  branches  to  be  pursued.  I  recently  heard 
quite  a  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  making  agriculture  a  distinct 
subject  of  school  instruction.  Now,  though  we  have  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  farming,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  sin- 
gled out  from  the  numerous  other  occupations  as  a  department  of 
common-school  study;  and,  should  such  be  the  case,  wc  should  soon 
find  other  occupations  clamorous  for  their  share  of  attention,  until 
it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  school-houses  on  entirely  new 
principles.  While,  outside,  a  small  farm  would  be  needed,  we 
should,  within,  in  addition  to  the  usual  study-room,  want  one  for  a 
carpenter's  shop,  one  for  a  smithery,  another  for  a  cooperage,  another 
for  a  shoemaker's,  with  a  basement  for  a  cotton  factory,  and  the  attic 
for  a  tinman's  shop.  These,  in  full  operation  at  one  anc^thc  same 
time,  under  the  superintendence  of  one  man,  would  render  all  occa- 
sion for  vocal  music  unnecessary;  and,  if  the  young  did  not  become 
qualified  for  the  pursuits  of  life,  they  would  certainly  become  fami 
liar  with  the  din  of  business. 

Our  common  schools,  constituted  as  they  are,  should  be  limited 
as  to  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  them.  Reading,  Spelling,  Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Ilistor}',  Grammar,  including, 
of  course,  composition  and  letter-writing,  single-entry  Book-keep- 
ing, probably  comprise  all  the  branches  that  can  be  advantageously 
pursued  in  our  public  schools.  These,  thoroughly  and  properly 
taught,  will  fit  the  young  for  assuming  a  respectable  stand  in  life; 
but  the  acquisition  of  higher  branches,  without  a  well-grounded  un- 
derstanding of  these,  will  only  subject  one  to  constant  occasions  for 
uiortification.  What  matters  it,  if  one  understands  Chemistry,  Ge- 
ometry, French,  and  Latin,  with  many  other  branches,  if  be  cannot 
read  intelligibly,  spell  correctly,  write  legibly,  or  pen  a  neat  and 
readable  letter? 


It  must  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  people  to  be  always  exhibiting 
ill  nature,  and  they,  do  not  make  anything  by  it.  Why  be  such  fools 
as  to  work  for  nothincr  ? 
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THE  BODY  AND  THE  MIND. 

"  With  cunning  art  the  brain  too  finely  wrought, 
Preys  on  itself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought." 

Parents  and  teachers  are,  we  trust,  beginning  to  realize  the  im- 
portant connection  which  exists  between  the  body  and  the  mind. 
The  condition  of  the  latter  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  former.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  one  can  be  vigorous 
and  the  other  feeble,  although  there  are  exceptions.  The  mind  is  to 
the  body  what  the  flame  is  to  the  candle,  and  the  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  To  be  in  excellent  health  mentally,  we  should 
be  in  a  wholesome  state  physically.  And  thus  it  is  that  parents, 
when  taxing  the  minds  of  their  children,  should  also,  through  the 
agency  of  exercise,  proper  diet,  suitable  social  companionship,  and 
other  auxiliaries,  endeavor  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  physi- 
cal nature.  But  this  solemn  duty  is,  we  fear,  too  often  neglected. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  vain  and  selfish,  through  a 
sense  of  false  pride,  prematurely  force  the  minds  of  their  children, 
and  exhibit  them  to  the  world  as  prodigies.  The  triumph,  however, 
is  brief,  for  the  mental  faculties  thus  stimulated,  soon  become  en- 
feebled, and  the  intellectual  wonder  degenerates  into  a  commonplace 
human  being.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  responsible  post  than 
that  of  a  guardian  or  teacher,  especially  the  latter.  To  him  is  con- 
fided the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  young,  so  as  to  mould  and 
develop  them,  as  may  seem  best,  as  well  for  this  life,  as  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  Nothing  is  more  plastic  than  youth,  and  nothing 
is  more  easily  misdirected.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  This  is  an  old 
adage,  but  it  is  full  of  pith  and  substance.  The  impressions  made 
in  early  life,  whether  moral  or  mental,  linger  with  us,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  until  age  and  care  steal  upon  us,  and  death  summons 
us  to  the  last  account.  How  essential  then  that  the  mind  should  be 
properly  cultivated,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  should  be  wisely 
developed,  that  the  moral  nature  should  be  watched,  guarded  and 
matured  in  a  spirit  at  once  humane,  liberal  and  enlightened.  This 
duty,  moreover,  cannot  be  fiilly  discharged,  unless  the  physical  na- 
ture be  also  duly  cared  for.     It  is  stated  that  the  young   daughter 

of  a  distinguished  citizen,  of ,  who  applied  herself  night  and 

day  to  study  to  obtain  a  medal  at  a  recent  school  exhibition,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  object  of  her  ambition,  but  that  ever  since  she  has 
been  in  a  condition  bordering  on  insanity,  in  consequence  of  having 
overtasked  the  brain.     This  case  may  seem  singular   and   startling, 
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4)ut  when  the  facts  are  duly  considered,  it  is  by  no  means  calculated 
to  excite  surprise.  The  wonder  only  is,  that  with  our  present  sys- 
tem of  overtraining  and  overtasking  the  young,  so  many  escape  the 
calamity  of  imbecility  or  insanity.  The  mind  is  hastened  like  & 
hot-house  plant.  It  is  forced  like  a  horse  under  lash,  so  to  speak. 
Nay,  in  many  cases,  children  are  supposed  to  possess  like  mental 
•faculties,  and  all  arc  pliiced  on  the  same  platform.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  relative  capacities,  for  example  or  training  at  home,  an<5 
for  the  thousand  circumstances  which  enter  into,  develop  and  make 
ihuman  character.  The  old  beaten  track  is  pursued,  and  the  idea  of 
physical  development,  in  connection  with  mental,  appears  to  be  total- 
ly disi'egarded.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation.  A  distin- 
guished writer  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  "  keeping  the  brains  of 
the  young  fallow,  as  it  were,  for  several  of  the  first  years  of  exis- 
tence. The  mischief  perpetrated  by  a  contrary  course,  in  the  shape 
of  bad  health,  peevish  temper  and  incurable  vanity,  is  incalculable. 
And  what  advantage  can  it  be  that  a  child  knows  more  at  six  years 
old  than  its  compeers,  especially  if  this  is  to  be  gained  at  a  sacrifice 
of  health,  which  may  never  be  regained  ?  There  may  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  early  book-work  in  the  ease  of  those  children  who  a^^e 
to  live  by  manual  labor.  It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  run  the  risk 
of  some  physical  injury  to  them,  having  only    their   early   years    in 

which  we  can  teach  them  book-knowledge.     The  chance  of  mischief 

s 

too,  will  be  less,  being  more  likely  to  be  counteracted  by  their  after- 
life. But  for  a  child,  who  is  to  be  at  book-work  for  the  first  twenty- 
one  years  of  its  life,  what  folly  it  is  to  exhaust  in  the  least  mental 
energy,  Avhich,  after  all,  is  its  surest  implement." 

We  repeat,  that  our  whole  system  is  wrong.  The  connection  which 
exists  between  the  body  and  mind,  is  not  duly  weighed  and  consid- 
ered. Indeed  we  think  it  quite  probable,  that  four-fifths  of  the 
mental  maladies  that  occur,  are  attributable  to  our  false  mode  of 
education,  while  it  is  equally  certain,  that  many  human  beings  hur- 
ry themselves  into  premature  graves,  because  they  overtask  the  men- 
tal powers  and  neglect  the  physical.  The  human  mind  is,  after  all, 
finite  and  imperfect.  It  may  very  readily  bo  overstrained,  overex- 
erted and  exhausted.  Mental  excitements  are  always  dangerous. 
No  one  can  tell  how  long  he  will  be  able  to  bear  them  or  at  what 
point  the  equilibrium  will  be  lost,  and  Reason  lotter  from  her  throne. 
The  true  course  is,  to  strengthen  the  body,  while  we  cultivate  the 
mind.  Both  should  be  watched,  nurtured  and  provided  for — for 
certain  it  is,  that  if  the  body  be  neglected,  and  the  mind  overtask- 
ed, both  will  suffer. 
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1.ESS0NS  TAUGHT  BY  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

The  stndent  of  history,  as  he  scans  the  record  of  the  past,  v;ill  be 
able  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  every  gi-e'at  revolution,  restraining 
the  wrath  of  man  and  making  the  renaainder  of  wrath  to  praise  him. 
Onr  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  celebrated  French' 
Revolution  ;  the  bloodiest  and  most  terrible  tragedy  ever  enactedS 
in  the  world's  drama.  The  following  eloquent  extract  irom  the 
writings  of  Robert  Hall  will  show  one  of  the  important  lessons  whicb> 
it  teaches  to  mankind. 

It  had  been  the  constant  boast  of  infidels,  that  their  system,  mor^ 
liberal  and  generous  than  Christianity,  need  but  to  be  tried  to  pro- 
duce an  immense  accession  to  luiman  happiness  ;  and  Christian  na- 
tions, careless  and  supine,  retaining  little  of  Christianity  but  the 
profession,  and  disgusted  with  its  restraints,  lent  a  favorable  ear  t.o 
their  pretension.  God  permitted  the  trial  to  be  made.  In  onp 
country,  and  that  the  centre  of  Christendom,  revelation  underwent 
a  total  eclipse,  while  atheism,  performing  on  a  darkened  theatre  its 
strange  and  fearful  tragedy,  confounded  the  first  elements  of  society, 
blended  every  age,  rank  and  aex,  in  indiscriminate  proscription  and 
massacre,  and  convulsed  all  Europe  to  its  centre;  that  the  imperish- 
able memorial  of  these  events  might  lead  the  last  generations  ol 
mankind  to  consider  revelation  as  the  pillar  of  society,  the  safe- 
guard of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order,  which  alone  has  the 
power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and  to  secure  to  every  on© 
his  I'ights  ;  to  the  laborious  the  reward  of  their  in.dustry,  to  the  ricJfc 
the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  the  nobles  the  preservation  o^ 
their  honors,  and  to  princes  the  stability  of  their  thrones. 


INDIAN  FILE. 

"  Indians,  in  walking  invariably,  place  one  foot  directly  before 
the  other — the  toes  never  varying  from  a  straight  line  from  the  heeL 

"  When  traveling  in  companies,  their  manner  of  niarchirg  is  gp 
peculiar  as  to  have  given  ri<e  to  the  expression,  '  Indian  File  /'  and^ 
while  proceeding  in  this  way,  each  carefully  places  his  foot  in  the 
track  of  the  foremost  of  the  party,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  of 
the  footsteps  of  btit  one.  They  have  likewise  in  their  gait  and  car- 
riage something  so  entirely  diiferent  from  the  gait  and  carriage  of 
the  whites  as  to  enable  a  person  to  pronounce  on  one  at  a  consider- 
able distance."  WITHERS. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FREDERICKSBURG   ORDER  BOOK.   1778. 

Morning  Orders,  October  26,  1778. 
His  excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  desired  the  troops  to 
remain  here  till  further  orders.  As  the  division  is  now  at  rest,  let 
us  not  forget  our  God,  who  has  appeared  for  us  and  America  in  in- 
numerable instances,  in  the  hour  of  our  distress.  Let  prayers  be 
attended  morning  and  afternoon,  in  fair  weather  at  sixch  hours  as 
the  commanding  officers  of  brigades  shall  direct. 

This  order  to  be  constantly  obeyed  Avheu  the  division  is  encamped. 
The  General  flatters  himself  that  his  officers  will  give  the  troops  the 
virtuous  example  of  attending  at  all  times  divine  service.  A  sober 
sergeant's  party  will  patrol  the  camp  of  their  respective  brigades 
and  take  prisoners  all  such  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
as  shall  be  found  straggling  about  or  making  any  noise  or  disorder 
to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  division. 

Oct.  29,  1778.  The  proprietors  of  the  woodland  on  which  the 
troops  are  now  encamped,  complain  that  the  soldiers  cut  the  trees 
too  far  from  the  root.  For  the  future,  such  trees  as  the  troops  shall 
cut,  for  wood  must  be  cut  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

Those  cut  at  a  greater  height  must  be  reduced  to  that  height  by 
fatigue  parties.  The  Quartermasters  of  Corps  will  prevent  the  un- 
necessary waste  of  wood,  by  pointing  out  the  old  timber  to  the  troops 
and  using  that  first.  No  chestnut  will  be  cut,  as  this  is  of  great  v  o- 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  in  making  fences,  Nov.  1,  1778. 

The  Hon.  Cont.  Congress,  having,  on  the  12th  Oct.  last,  passed  a 
resolution  to  discourage  profaneness  in  the  army,  it  is  inserted  in 
the  orders  of  this  division  for  the  information  of  the  officers  ;  and 
Gen.  McDougall  hopes  for  their  aid  and  countenance  in  discourag 
ing  and  suppressing  a  vice  so  dishonorable  to  human  nature. 

"  Resolved,  That  all  officers  in  the  army  of  the  IT.  S.  be,  and  are 
hereby  strictly  enjoined  to  see  that  the  good  and  wholesome  rules 
provided  for  the  discontinuance  of  profaneness  and  vice,  and  the 
preservation  of  morals  among  the  soldiers,  are  duly  and  punctually 
obeyed." 

Paraoraph  for  Girls. — The  best  thing  about  a  girl  is  cheerful- 
ness. We  don't  care  how  ruddy  her  cheeks  may  be,  or  how  velvety 
her  lips,  if  she  wears  a  scowl,  even  her  friends  will  consider  her  ill- 
looking,  while  the  young  lady  who  illuminates  her  countenance  with 
smiles,  will  be  regarded  as  handsome,  though  her  complexion  be 
coar.se  enough  to  grate  nutmegs  on.  As  perfume  is  to  the  rose,  so  is 
g-)od  nature  to  the  lovely.     Girls,  think  of  this. 
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THE  SIN  AND  FOLLY  OF  SCOLDINa. 

"Fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to.  do  evil."' — Psalm  xxxii :  2. 

1.  It  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  David  under- 
stood human  nature,  and  says,  "Fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to  d© 
evil."     That  is,  if  yovi  cannot  speak  v^ithout  scolding,  keep  silence. 

2.  It  Destroys  Affection. — No  one  ever  did,  ever  can,  or  ever 
will  love  an  habitual  fretter,  fault-finder,  or  scolder.  Husbands, 
wives,  children,  relatives,  or  domestics  have  no  affection  for  peevish, 
fretful  fault-finders.  Few  tears  are  shed  over  the  graves  of  such. 
l*ersons  of  high  moral  principle  may  tolerate  them — may  bear  with 
them.  But  they  cannot  love  them  more  than  the  sting  of  nettles,  or 
the  noise  of  mosquitoes.  Many  a  man  has  been  driven  to  the  tavern 
to  dissipation  by  a  peevish,  fretful  wife.  Many  a  wife  has  been 
made  miserable  by  a  peevish,  fretful  husband. 

3.  It  is  the  Bane  op  Domestic  Happiness. — A  fretful,  peevish, 
complaining,  fault-finding  person  in  a  family  is  like  the  continual 
chafing  of  an  inflamed  sore.  Wo  to  the  man,  woman  or  child,  who 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  a  temper  in  another.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  domestic  trials  and  unhappiness  spring  from  this  score.  Mrs. 
D.  is  of  this  temperament.  She  wonders  her  husband  is  not  more 
fond  of  her  company.  That  her  children  give  her  so  much  trouble. 
That  domestics  do  not  like  to  work  for  her.  That  she  cannot  secure 
the  good-will  of  young  people.  The  truth  is,  she  is  fretful  and 
peevish.  Children  fear  her  and  do  not  love  her.  She  never  yet 
gained  the  aiFection  of  a  young  person,  nor  ever  will,  till  she  leaves 
off  fretting. 

4.  It  Defeats  the  End  of  Family  Government. — Good  family 
government  is  the  blending  of  authority  with  affection,  so  as  to  se- 
cure respect  and  love.  Indeed,  this  is  the  great  secret  of  managing 
young  people.  Now,  your  fretters  may  inspire  fear,  but  they  al- 
ways make  two  faults  where  they  correct  one.  Scolding  at  a  child, 
fretting  at  a  child,  sneering  at  a  child,  taunting  a  child,  treating  a 
child  as  though  it  had  no  feelings,  inspires  dread  and  dislike,  and 
fosters  those  very  dispositions  from  which  many  of  the  faults  of 
childhood  proceed.  Mrs.  G.  and  Mrs.  F.  are  of  this  class.  Their 
children  are  made  to  mind;  but  how?  Mrs.  F.  frets  at  and  scolds 
her  children.  She  is  severe  enough  upon  their  fault.  She  seems  to 
watch  them  in  order  to  find  fault.  She  sneers  at  them — treats  them 
as  though  they  had  no  feelings.  She  seldom  gives  them  a  command 
without  a  threat,  and  a  long,  running,  fault-finding  commentary. 
When  she  chides,  it  is  not  in  a  dignified  manner.     She    raises   her 
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voice,  puts  on  a  cross  look,  threatens,  strikes  tliem,  pinches  their 
6ars,  elapa  their  hands,  &c.  The  children  cry,  pout,  sulk,  and  poor 
Mrs.  F.  has  to  do  her  work  over  pretty  often.  Then  she  will  find 
faxilt  with  her  husband,  because  he  docs  not  fall  in  with  her  ways,  or 
diime  with  her  as  a  chorus. 

5.  Fretting  and  Scolding  make  Hypocrites. — As  fretters  nev- 
er receive  confidence  and  affection,  so  no  one  likes  to  tell  them  any- 
thing disagreeable,  and  thus  procure  for  themselves  a  fretting.  Now, 
children  conceal,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to 
be  frank  and  open-hearted.  So  husbands  conceal  from  their  wives, 
and  wives  from  their  husbands.  For  a  man  may  brave  a  lion,  btit 
-lie  likes  not  to  come  in  contact  with  nettles  and  mosquitoes. 

6.  It  Destroys  One's  Peace  of  Mind. — The  more  one  frets,  the 
,  more  he  may.     A  fretter  will  always  have  enough  to  fret  at, — espe- 
cially if  he  or  she  has  the  bump  of  order  and  neatness  largely  devel- 
oped.    Something  will  always  be  out  of  place.     There   will   always 
be  some  dirt  somewhere.     Others  will  not  eat  right,  look  right,  talk 

_  right — he  will  not  do  those  things  so  as  to  please  them.     And  fret- 
.  ters  are  generally  so  selfish  as  to  have  no  regard  for  any  one's  com- 
fort but  their  own. 

7.  It  is  a  Mark  of  Vulgar  Disposition. — Some  persons  have 
«o  much  gdll  in  their  disposition,  are  so  selfish,  that  they  have  no 
•regard  for  the  feelings  of  others.  All  things  must  be  done  to  please 
them.  They  make  their  husbands,  wives,  children,  domestics,  the 
ejpnductors  by  which  their  spleen  and  ill-nature  is  discharged.  Wo 
to  the  cLildren  who  are  exposed  to  such  influences — it  makes  them 
callous  and  unfeeling,  and  when  they  grow  up,  they  pursue  the  same 
<30urse  with  their  children,  or  those  intrusted  to  their  management; 
•jad  thus  the  race  of  fretters  is  perpetuated. 


A  Lesson  worth  Repeating. — When  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody 
•returned  home  one  day  from  a  walk,  his  wife  said  to  him,  "I  have 
<been  thinking  of  our  situation,  and  have  determined  to  Ve  patient 
and  submissive.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  that  is  a  good  resolution.  Let 
UB  see  what  we  have  got  to  sv  bmit  to.  I  will  make  a  list  of  our  trials, 
1.  We  have  a  home.  We  must  submit  to  that.  2.  We  have  the 
comforts  of  life.  AVe  must  submit  to  them.  3.  We  have  each  other. 
4.  We  have  many  friends.  5.  We  have  God  to  take  care  of  us." 
«  Pray  stop,"  cried  his  wife  interrupting  him.  "  I  will  say  no  more 
al)out  submission." 
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GOD  RULES  THE  STORM. 

FROM   PAGTii's    "  THEORY    AND   PRACTICE   OP   TEACHINQ." 

I  can  never  forget — nor  would  I,  if  I  could — a  lesson  impressed 
tipon  my  own  youthful  mind,  conveying  the  truth  that  we  are  con- 
stantly dependent  upon  our  heavenly  Father  for  protection.  In  ^a 
plain  country  school-house,  some  twenty-five  children,  including  my- 
self, were  assembled,  with  our  teacher,  on  the  afternoon  of  a  sum- 
mer's day.  We  had  been  as  happy  and  as  thoughtless  as  the  spor- 
tive lambs  that  cropped  the  clover  of  the  neighboring  hill-side.  En- 
crrossed  with  study  or  play, — for  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  which, — we  had  not  noticed  the  low  rumbling  of  the 
distant  thunder,  till  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  arrested  our  atten- 
tion. Immediately  the  sun  was  veiled  by  a  cloud,  and  a  correspond- 
ing gloom  settled  upon  every  face  within.  The  elder  girls,  with  the 
characteristic  thoughtfulness  of  woman,  hastily  inquired  whether 
they  should  not  make  the  attempt  to  lead  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  to  the  paternal  roof  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm.  For  a. 
moment,  cur  little  community  was  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
The  teacher  stepped  hastily  to  the  door,  to  survey  more  perfectly 
the  aspect  of  the  western  heavens.  Immediately  returning,  he  sig- 
nified to  the  children  that  there  would  not  be  time  for  them  to  reach 
their  homes  before  the  tempest  would  be  upon  them.  Oppressed 
with  dread, — for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  children  in  the  coun- 
try to  be  terrified  by  lightning, — some  of  the  youngest  of  us  clung 
to  our  older  brothers  or  sisters,  while  others,  being  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  their  family  in  the  school,  for  the  first  time  felt  their 
utter  loneliness  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and  gave  utterance  to 
their  feelings  in  audible  sighs  or  unequivocal  sobs. 

The  teacher,  meanwhile,  with  an  exemplary  calmness  and  self- 
possession,  clo:-ed  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  then  seated  him- 
self quite  near  the  younger  pupils,  to  await  the  result.  The  thick 
darkness  gathered  about  us,  as  if  to  make  the  glare  of  the  lightning, 
by  contrast,  more  startling  to  our  vision  ;  while  the  loud  thunder  al- 
most instantly  followed,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  G-od.  The  wind 
hovrled  through  the  branches  of  a  venerable  tree  near  by,  bending 
its  sturdy  trunk,  and  threatening  to  break  asunder  the  cords  which 
bound  it  to  its  mother  earth.  An  angry  gust  assailed  the  humble 
building  where  we  were  sheltered  ;  it  roared  down  the  capacious 
chimney,  violently  closed  a  shutter  that  lacked  a  fastening,  breaking 
the  glass  by  its  concussion,  and  almost  forced  in  the  frail    window^ 
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sashes  on  the  western  side  of  the  room.  Quicker  and  more  wild  the 
lightnings  glared,  flash  after  flash,  as  if  the  heavens  were  on  fire  ; 
louder  and  nearer  the  thunder  broke  above  our  heads  ;  while  the  in- 
mates of  the  room,  save  the  teacher,  were  pale  with  terror.  At  thia 
moment,  there  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  war  of  elements — a 
hush — almost  a  prophetic  pause  !  It  was  that  brief  interval  which 
precedes  the  falling  torrent. 

A  dread  stillness  reigned  within  the  room.  Every  heart  beat  hur- 
riedly, and  every  countenance  told  the  consternation  that  was  reign- 
ing within.  It  was  an  awful  moment  !  With  a  calm  voice,  breath- 
ing a  subdued  and  confiding  spirit,  the  teacher  improved  this  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  our  young  minds  a  great  truth.  "Fear  not, 
children,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  your  heavenly  Father  that  sends  the 
storm,  as  well  as  the  sunshine  and  the  gentle  breeze.  You  have  been 
just  as  much  in  his  power  all  day  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  He 
has  been  as  near  you,  supporting  you,  supplying  you  with  breath, 
with  life,  all  through  the  pleasant  morning  ;  but  then  you  did  not 
see  him.  He  is  just  as  able  to  protect  you  now  ;  for  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  and  he  ruleth  the  storm,  and 
rideth  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  We  should  ever  feel  willing  to 
trust  him,  for  he  is  ever  able  to  grant  us  deliverance  from  all  our 
dangers.  God  is  here  now  to  protect  us.  Just  as  he  had  finished 
these  words,  the  rain  began  to  fall.  First,  the  drops  were  few  and 
scattered  ;  but  soon  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the 
thirsty  ground  was  abundantly  satisfied.  The  sound  of  the  thunder 
became  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  cloud  passed  away  ;  the  sun  burst 
out  again  in  renewed  splendor  ;  the  full  drops  glittered  in  his  beams 
upon  the  grass  ;  the  birds  began  their  songs  ;  the  rainbow  spanned 
the  eastern  hills  ;  anci  our  hearts,  taught  by  the  timely  instruction*^ 
of  a  good  man,  began  to  expand  with  eager  gratitude  for  our  pre- 
servation by  the  hand  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  passed  happily  away  ;  and,  when 
our  books  were  laid  aside,  and  we  were  ready  to  burst  out  of  the 
room  to  enjoy  there  freshing  air  and  participate  in  the  general  joy,  the 
teacher,  taking  the  Bible  from  the  desk,  asked  us  to  remain  quiet  iv 
moment,  while  he  would  read  a  few  words  that  he  hoped  we  should 
never  forget.     The  passage  was  the  following,  from  the  56th  Psalm  : 

"  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  tliou  answer  us,  O  God 
of  our  salvation  ;  who  art  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  of  them  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea  : 

"  Which  by  his  strength  settetli  fast  the  mountains,  being  girded 
with  power  : 
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"  Which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  people. 

"  They  also  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  are  afraid  at  thy 
tokens  :  thou  makcst  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to 
rejoice, 

'•'  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it  :  thou  greatly  eurichest 
it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water;  thou  preparest  them 
corn,  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it. 

''•  Tliou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly;  thou  settlest  the 
furrows  thereof ;  thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers;  thou  blessest 
the  springing  thereof : 

"  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness  ;  and  thy  paths  drop 
fatness. 

"They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness;  and  the  little 
hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 

"  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ;  the  valleys  also  are  cov- 
ered over  with  corn  ;  they  shout  out  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

After  closing  the  book,  the  teacher  said,  "-Go  out,  now, children, 
and  witness  how  perfectly  these  words  have  been  fulfilled  toward  us 
this  afternoon  ;  and,  from  this  day's  mercies,  learn  hereafter  to  trust 
God  as  confidently  in  the  storm,  when  he  displays  his  power  by  his 
outward  '  tokens,'  as  when  he  kindly  smiles  upon  you  in  the  beams 
of  the  glorious  sun,  or  gently  breathes  upon  you  in  the  morning 
breeze."  We  went  forth,  bounding  in  gladness  and  gratitude,  and 
saw  the  "outgoings  of  the  evening  to  rejoice,"  "the  pastures  clothed 
with  flocks,"  "the  valleys  covered  over  with  corn,"  "the  little  hills 
rejoicing  on  every  side,"— we  heard,  also,  the  general  shout  for  joy  ; 
and  we  felt,  as  we  never  before  had  felt,  a  deep,  thorough,  abiding 
conviction  of  the  truth  that  God  is  our  father  and  our  friend, — the 
God  of  our  salvation.  I  know  not  how  soon  these  impressions  faded 
from  the  minds  of  the  other  children  ;  but  for  myself  I  can  say  that, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  whenever  I  have  been  exposed  to  ap- 
parent danger  from  the  impending  tempest,  the  warrirg  elements, 
or  the  ravages  of  disease,  the  teachings  of  that  hour  have  always 
rtivived  in  my  mind  to  soothe  my  troubled  spirit,  and  to  reassure 
my  faith  and  confidence  in  the  presence  of  an  all-sufficient  and  merci- 
ful Preserver.  A  thousand  times  have  I  devoutly  blessed  the  mem- 
ory of  that  faithful  teacher,  for  having  so  early  and  so  happily  turn- 
ed my  thoughts  upward  to  Him  in  whom  "  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  beins;." 
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EXAGGERATION. 


There  is,  in  the  couiiiiunit}-,  too  strong  a  feeling  and  taste  for 
something  marvellous  and  astonishing.  With  many,  simple  truth 
has  no  power,  no  beauty,  no  attraction.  Hence  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  magnify  and  embellish  every  narrative  and  circumstance,  so 
that  matters  which,  as  presented  by  some,  appear  perfectly  wonder- 
ful and  astounding,  are,  when  divested  of  all  their  embellishment, 
as  mucn  changed  in  their  aspect  as  the  bird  of  paradise  would  be  if 
stripped  of  all  his  gay  plumage. 

With  some  it  would  seem  a  thing  well-nigh  impossible  to  speak 
the  plain,  unvarishcd  truth.  They  must  always  add  a  certain  num- 
ber of  qualifying  words  and  phrases,  which  are,  often,  so  extrava- 
gant as  to'mystify  and  misdirect.  Hence  it  happens  that  miserable 
quacks  and  travelling  mountebanks  are  enabled  to  gain  a  ready  ad- 
mittance to  the  pockets  of  those  from  whom  the  missionary  collector 
or  the  virtuous  and  honest  poor  would  find  it  an  arduous  task  to  ob- 
tain a  few  farthings.  How  many,  under  the  influence  of  exaggera- 
tion and  unusual  excitement,  will  freely  give  five  or  ten  dollars  for 
the  amusement  of  a  passing  hour,  who  would  go  moui-ning  many 
days,  if  obliged  to  give  as  much  to  the  cause  of  education,  or  to  any 
other  useful  and  praiseworthy  object!  The  teacher  should  strive,  in 
every  proper  manner,  to  form  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  just  ap- 
preciation of,  and  regard  for,  truth,  honesty,  and  siraplicitj. 


A  ('heap  Dye — A  gentleman  has  handed  U3  a  specimen  of  cot- 
ton yarn  c'olored  to  represent  copperas,  which  it  does  very  closely. 
The  dye  employed  is  very  cheap.  It  is  made  of  red  or  black  oak 
bark,  the  rough  outside  of  which  should  be  first  trimmed  off.  Make 
a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  by  boiling,  and  to  a  pot  of  about  ten 
gallons,  add  a  table  spoonful  of  blue  vitriol.  The  yarn  to  be  colored 
should  be  put  in  and  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  washed  as 
much_as  you  please.  The  color  will  stand  ;  and  the  yarn  will  be 
found  soft  and  free  from  the  harshness  usual  in  copperas  dye. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Wilhelm,  of  this  county,  has  recently  tested  this  dye, 
any  one  desiring  further  information  on  the  subject  may  obtain  it  by 
calling  on  her. — S(ili!<bury  Widclitnan. 


The  grand  essentials  to  Iiappiness  in  this  world  arc,  something  to 
do,  something  to  love,  and  something  to  hope  for. 
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^esibcut  €h\Uxs  gcgartmctit. 


Unavoidable  Delay.— It  is  tiecessnry  for  ub  to  apologize  lov  the  long  delay 
iu  issuing  the  Journal.  We  are  now  more  than  a  month  behind  the  proper 
time  ;  but  for  almost  two  months,  we  hjive  not  been  able  io  do  anything  for 
want  of  paper.  The  number  of  paper  mills  in  the  Confederacy  is  not  sufiBcient 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  those  that  are  in  operation,  seam  to  get  out  of  or- 
der much  oftener  than  they  did,  when  there  -were  other  sources  from  which 
paper  could  be  obtained 

Persevering  efforts  and  patient  waiting  havo-at  lost  furnished  ns  with  a  sup- 
ply of  paper  for  a  few  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  for  printing  one  or  two 
school  books;  and  we  hope  continued  exertions  will  enable  us  to  .secure  .more 
before  what  we  have  on  hand  is  entirely  exhausted. 

The  Premiums  again. — And  must  we  again  s,\y  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  ancounc-e  the  successful  competitors  for  the  premiums?  It  is  even  so.  We 
have  hail  one  meeting  of  the  Committee,  after  allowing  ample  time  for  all  the 
delayed  essays  to  make  their  appearance,  but  the  number  and  length  of  the 
manuscripts  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  them  a  sufncioent  examina- 
tion, in  one  day,  to  enable  us  to  decide  fully  and  fairly  in  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive merits. 

We  thought  therefore  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  all  parties,  that  we 
should  delay  the  award  of  the  premiums  until  we  could  meet  again  atid  eon- 
eider  the  matter  more  maturely. 

We  felt  that  a  hasty  decision  might  do  injustice  to  Bome,  and'  In  a  great 
measure  defeat  the  object  for  which  these  premiums  were  offered.  However 
difficult  the  task  may  be,  and  however  great  may  be  the  labor  connected  with 
it,  we  desire  that  all  shall  feel  that  our  decision  is  honestly  made,  and  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  each  one  receives  his  merited  reward. 

If  the  committee  can  meet  again  before  the  nest  number  of  the  Journal  is 
printed,  we  think  we  may  safely  promise  that  the  successful  candidates  shall 
then  be  announced. 


The  School.s  and  thk  War. — Of  all  the  evils  of  the  terrible  conflict  in  which 
our  country  is  now  engaged,  none  seems  to  forebode  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences than  the  blighting  effect  it  has  produced  on  our  schools.  While  we 
shall  endeavor  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  by  referring  to  the  COB" 
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dition  of  our  own  Stato.  otir  i-omark>  will  doubtlcHS  npply  with  equal    force  to 
most  of  our  sister  States. 

But  little  more  than  ;i  year  sincf*,  a'most  every  villape  ia  the  State  con 
taincd  at  least  one  school  of  a  high  grale,  and  in  many  of  our  towns  there  were 
a  number  of  these  schdlti,  all  <>f  which  were  in  a  floui-ishiiig  condition.  In 
fact  the  <;r')Wlh  of  schools  am.!  the  progr§.<s  made. in  all  the  facilities  of  educi- 
lion,  in  Nortli  Carolina,  within  the  la.«t  ten  years,  was  truly  wonJerful.  These 
institutions  sprang  up,  uU  over  our  State,  and  were  lilleil  with  pupils,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  sccracd  to  infuse  new  life  into  everything  around  them. 

The  University  and  the  (.'o!leges  of  the  Stati  wvre  crowded  with  studonis. 
and  mch  yeiir  sent  forth  hundreds  of  educated  young  men,  to  exert  their  in- 
tlueiice  in  every  profes-ion  ant!  occupiition. 

Ijiit  what  is  the  condition  o.  all  these  tchools  and  colleges  now  ?  The  mon 
soon  of  war  has  blown  over  the  land,  and  they  have  withered  at  its  appiojch. 
A  few  of  them,  in  the  more  retired  locations,  still  live,  and  ma3'  not  he  com- 
pelled to  suspend  their  operations  entirely  ;  but  many  of  our  Colleges  and 
Academics  have  closed  their  doors,  and  others  will  probably  ba  compelled  to 
do  the  same. 

Let  us  suppose  naw  that  the  war  siiould  continue  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
what  will  become  of  the  youths  of  the  present  day  ?  They  will  have  grown  up 
before  we  can  hope  to  revive  these  blighted  liurseries  of  learning,  and  their 
education  will  have  been  completed  under  the  tuition  of  the  escitemeiit  a  ^n 
wild  passions  that  always  accompany  war. 

May  it  please  a  merciful  God  to  spare  our  chihiren  from  growing  to  maturity 
under  such  influences.  The  efTects  of  one  or  two  years  may  tic  effaced  hy  fu- 
ture training,  in  times  of  peace  :  but  should  their  whole  youth  be  pulsed  in 
the  midst  of  war.  there  can  be  no  Lope  of  applying  the  remedy. 

The  ray  of  hope  that  now  beams  forth  from  our  education.al  system,  comes 
from  the  Common  Schofds.  The  State  continues  to  distribnfe  to  all  the  coun- 
ties the  means  of  employing  teachers  for  the  children,  and  if  the  ladies  and 
educated  men,  who  are  unfit,  for  military  duly,  will  offer  their  services,  these 
schools  may  be  continued  without  interruption,  antl  nsay  afford  instruction  to 
many  thousands  who  would  othe^wi^(■  grow  up  in  ign'Oiince. 

We  have  already  appealed  to  the  young  ladies,  several  times,  to  supply  tbe 
places  of  the  male  teachers  who  have  gone  to  the  battlefield :  and  from  inform- 
ation received  from  several  pnrts  of  the  State,  we  believe  they  are  doin'J-  so,  to 
some  extent,  yet  we  fear  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  this 
work  is  far  too  small  to  supply  evon  one  half  of  the  schools  with  teachers.  It 
is  a  noble  and  patriotic  work,  and  those,  who  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  en- 
gaging in  it  for  the  sake  of  the  pay,  should  do  so  from  higher  motives  ;  for 
they  can  in  no  other  way  render  more  efficient  service  to  a  Suffering  country. 
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THE  FIKST  KIND  WORD. 


"Was  your  lesson  difficult t"  kindly  enquired  a  young  teacher  of 
II.  ragged,  xmcouth  looking  lad  of  about  ten  years,  -who  was  one  of  a 
class  whicli  had  just  finished  a  recitation, — "  was  your  lesson  diffi- 
cult, my  boy  V 

The  boy  thus  addressed,  raised  his  large  gray  eyes  with  enqviiring 
look,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  words,  breathed  in  so  swe^t  a  tone, 
ATere^  intended  for  him  ;  but,  as  he  met  his  teacher's  gentle  gaze^hey 
fell,  and,  dropping  his  head,  he  forebore  to  reply.  His  teacher  per- 
ceiving that  he  felt  the  rebuke,  and  deeming  it  sufficient,  said  no 
more,  and  dismissed  the  class.  This  lad,  Johnny  by  name,  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  both  of  whom  were  habituated  to  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  and,  of  course,  grossly  neglected  their  children,  beating 
and  abusing  them,  as  their  excited  passions  prompted  ;  seldom,  and 
perhaps  never  fell  from  their  lips  a  word  of  kindly  interest  even, 
much  less  of  love.  Johnny  being  of  a  mischievous  temperament, 
was  the  recipient  of  unbounced  harshness  ;  but  to  this  disposition  he 
owed  the  privilege  of  attendance  at  the  village  school,  whither  he 
was  sent  to  "be  out  of  the  way."  This  was  the  first  day  he  had 
been  under  the  care  of  the  present  teacher,  whom  I  will  call  Misi3 
Aimer.  Johnny  possessed  a  quick  and  retentive  mind,  and,  when 
he  chose  to  apply  himself,  could  stand  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

But  his  half-learned  lessons  came  oftener  than  his  perfect  ones;; 
and  always  brought  him  a  severe  reprimand,  and  often  a  chastise- 
ment, which  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  harden  and  de^^ 
base  him.  G-rowing  rp  under  such  influences  at  home  and  at  schoolj 
he  became  a  morose  and  ill-tempered  boy,  disliked  and  shunned  by 
his  schoolniates,  on  whom  he  thought  to  revenge  himself' by  all  the 
petty  annoyances  his  fertile  brain  could  devise.     Such  was  the    lad 
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when  lie  became  a  pupil  of  Miss  Alnicr.  She  had  rebuked  him  for 
his  first  error  gently,  as  was  her  wont,  and  trusting  to  the  potency 
of  such  reproof,  had  dismissed  him  from  her  mind  ;  but  not  so  easily 
were  the  kind  words  forgotten  by  the  poor  boy,  to  whom  so  gentle 
•A  tone  was  so  rare  as  to  awaken  astonishment.  It  fell  among  the 
rude  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  heart,  as  a  flower  among  thorns. 
It  was  to  his  ear,  that  was  wont  to  catch  only  the  harsh  tones  of  un- 
kindness,  ss  a  strain  of  sweet  melody  after  a  jarring  discord.  Oh  ! 
why  do  we  so  often  withhold  that  which  costs  bO  little  to  give,  and 
yet  may  prove  such  a  treasure  to  the  receiver  ?  But  to  the  story. 
Vlit^s  Aimer  lingered  at  the  school-room  till  all  the  pupils  had  left, 
and  was  walking  alone  homeward,  when  this,  to  her,  trifling  event  of 
the  day,  was  brought  to  her  mind,  by  observing  Johnny  sitting  by 
the  roadside,  apparently  v/aiting  for  her.  When  she  came  to  him, 
he  rose  and  offered  her  a  nosegay  of  violets,  saying,  "Please, 
ma'am,  will  you  take  these  1" 

"  Certainly,  Johnny,  they  arc  very  sweet,  and  the  finest  I  have 
^een  this  season ;  I  love  them  dearly,  and  you,  too,  for  bringing 
them  to  me." 

She  had  taken  the  boy's  hand  in  hers,  despite  its  disgusting  ap- 
pearance, and,  as  she  finished  speaking,  his  eyes  were  lifted  to  hers 
with  the  same  expression  as  in  the  morning,  and  a  tear  was  making 
a  furrow  through  the  dirt  that  begrimed  his  face. 

"  Johnny,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  his  teacher,  in  surprise. 

"What  you  said,"  falteringly  uttered  the  boy.  "Do  you  love 
rac  ?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  was  Miss  Aimer's  reply.  " But  something  must 
trouble  you.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

"  0I>5  you  Jiave  done  more  for  me  than  any  one  else,  for  nobody 
ever  bved  me  before  :  but  I  thought  jon  did  when  you  didn't  scold 
me  for  not  getting  my  lesson.  But  I'm  a  dreadful  boy  ;  you  don't 
know  it  all." 

"  Well,  tell  me  all,"  answered  his  teacher,  touched  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  manner.  So  saying,  she  led  him  to  a  large  stone,  and 
bade  him  sit  by  her  there,  and  as  he  unfolded  his  tale  of  wrongs 
done  as  well  as  received,  she  mingled  her  tears  with  his,  which  flowed 
freelyr  They  sat  long,  and  ere  they  parted,  she  had  given  rest  to 
his  eager  heart,  by  promising  ever  to  be  his  friend. 

The  next  morning,  Johnny  was  missed  from  his  place  at  school, 
and  at  the  close  of  school.  Miss  Aimer  called  at  the  rude  hut  which 
bad  been  his  home,  to  learn  the  cause  of  his   absence,   and,   to   her 
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surprise,  found  it  vacated.  AVhithev  the  people  had  gone  no  one 
knew. 

Many  years  after  this  (fifteen,  I  think,)  Miss  Aimer  -was  visiting 
far  away  from  this  scene  of  her  early  labors,  and  during  her  visit, 
attended  a  meeting  for  teachers.  Remarks  were  offered  and  experi- 
ences related,  by  many  laborers  in  the  good  work  of  instructing 
youth,  and,  at  length  a  gentleman  rose  and  expressed  a  wish  to  say 
a  word  to  the  band  of  teachers,  on  the  power  of  kindness,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  related  the  story  I  have  given  above,  clos- 
ing with  these,  or  nearly  these  words  : — 

"  I  am  that  lad;  these  were  the  Jirst  words  of  kindness  I  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  had  addressed  to  me.  They  have  been  my  talisman, 
my  guiding  star  through  life.  They  have  made  me  what  I  am,  and, 
God  helping  me,  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  my  life  to  reward  the  friend 
of  my  youth,  in  the  only  vray  in  my  power,  namely,  by  living  so  as 
to  spread,  by  precept  and  example,  the  influence  of  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  love  which  actuated  her." 

Miss  Aimer  listened  to  this  recital  with  an  agitated  heart,  for  she 
recognized  in  the  speaker  the  little  Johnny  whom  she  had  never  for- 
gotten. She  sought  an  interview,  aiid  learned  his  history.  How, 
after"  leaving  his  early  home,  the  love  of  virtue,  which  she  had  roused 
in  his  bosom,  was  ever  leading  him  away  from  his  evil  courses,  and 
urging  him  to  a  higher  life. 

Need  we  say  to  any  teacher  who  may  read  this,  "  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise  1"  All  may  not  meet  with  so  speedy  a  reward  as  did  Miss 
Aimer  ;  but  let  us  remember  that  the  time  is  not  yet,  and  if  we  la- 
bor faithfullj',  we  moi/  hope  that  the  guerdon  shall  yet  be  ours  to 
find  that  some  poor  soul  has  been  rescued  from  degradation  by  our 
endeavors,  to  shine  forever,  a  star  in  the  Saviour's  Coronet ! 

A  harsh  word  will  kill  where  a  gentle  one  will  make  alive. 


KIND   MANNERS.— A  STORY  FOR  YOUTH. 

"  Will  you  lend  me  your  knife  to  sharpen  my  pencil,  George?* 
asked  little  Mary  Green  of  her  b¥other,  who  was  sitting  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  table. 

George  drew  the  knife  from  his  pocket  and  pushed  it  rudely  to- 
ward her,  saying,  at  the  time,  "  Now  don't  cut  your  fingers  off." 

The  knife  fell  upon  tlie  floor,  and  as  it  was  evening,  it  took  Mary 
some  minutes  to  find  it,  and  her  brother  made  no  offer  of  assistance. 
He  was  studying  a  geography  lesson  for  the  next  day,   and    seemed 
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to  be  very  much  engaged  with  it.  At  length  he  closed  his  book, 
exclaiming, 

"Well,  I  am  glad  that  lesi^OM  i>i  learned." 

"  And  now  will  you  please  to  show  me  liow  to  do  th.is  sum,  before 
you  begin  to  study  again,"  said  Mary,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
puzzling  over  a  sum  in  subtraction,  which  appeared  to  her  very  'dif- 
ficult. 

"  Yon  are  big  enough  to  do  your  own  sums,  I  should  think,  Mi-ss 
Mary,"  was  the  answer. 

"  But  leibnine  see.  What !  this  simple  question.  You  mu.it  be 
stupid,  if  you  can  not  do  that.  However,  I  suppo.se  I  must  help 
you.     Give  me  the  pencil." 

The  sum  was  soon  explained,  quite  to  Mary's  satisfaction,  and 
fee%'^ral  hints  were  given  her  as  to  those  which  followed,  which  pre- 
vented her  meeting  with  further  difficulty."  Her  brother  did  not 
mean  to  be  unkind.  He  loved  to  help  her.  It  was  only  his  manner 
which  seemed  harsh  and  cross.  Presently  his  mother  took  her  sew- 
ing and  sat  down  at  the  table  where  the  children  were  studying. 
Greorge  wished  for  the  large  dictionary  which  was  in  the  book-case 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  he  took  the  lamp  and  went  to 
look  for  it,  leaving  his  mother  and  sister  to  .-it  in  darkness  until  his 
return. 

"  That  is  impolite,  George,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  there  is  another 
lamp  upon  the  mantlepiece  which  you  can  light,  if  you  wish  to  use 
one." 

George  made  no  reply,  but  instantly  replaced  the  lamp  and  light- 
ed another.  After  finding  the  dictionary,  he  returned  to  his  seat 
'and  hastily  blew  out  the  lamp,  instead  of  placing  the  extinguisher 
over  the  flame.  The  disagreeable  smell  of  the  oil  filled  the  rooni, 
and  his  father,  who  was  sitting  near,  reading  the  newspaper,  looked 
up  and  said, 

"  You  are  impolite  again,  my  son.  Have  you  not  often  been  told 
that  it  is  not  good  manners  to  blow  out  a  lamp  in  that  way  ?" 

"  I  can  not  always  think  about  manners,"  replied  George,  rudely. 

"  And  yet  they  are  of  great  consequence,  George.  A  person, 
whose  intentions  are  really  good,  4vnd  who  desires  to  be  of  use  to  his 
fellow-beings,  may  impair  his  usefulness  very  much  by  harsh  and 
unkind  manners." 

"  If  we  do  what  is  right,  father,  I  should  not  think  it  much  mat- 
ter h<m>  we  did  i,t." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  George.  It  makes  a  vast  dificrencc  in  the 
.amount  of  good  we  perform.     I  will  tell   you   of  a   little   instance 
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which  will  show  the  truth  of  this."  I  visited  this  morning  a  very 
poor  woman  in  the  neighborhood.  My  means  dii  not  enable  me  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  her  relief,  but  for  the  little  which  I  gave  her  she 
appeared  deeply  grateful.  Finding  that  she  had  formerly  been  em- 
ployed as  a  washerwoman  by  a  gentleman  whose  office  is  near  mine, 
and  whom  I  knew  to  be  wealthy  and  benevolent,  I  asked  why  she 
did  not  apply  to  him  for  some  relief.  The  tears  came  in  her  eyes 
as  she  replied,  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  know  the  gentleman  is  very  kind, 
and  has  helped  me  before  this  when  things  went  hard  ;  but,  really, 
I  would  rather  suffer  than  go  to  him  ;  he  has  such  a  harsh  way  of 
speaking  to  a  poor  body.  A  kind  word  is  a  good  thing,  sir  ;  it  com- 
forts the  troubled  heart.  A  penny  from  some  is  worth  a  dollar  from 
others." 


FROM  THE  gOUTHEEN  TEACHER. 

THE  PROFESSION  OF  TEACHINa. 

To  be  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  teacher,  is  a  matter  of  more  con- 
sequence, than  is  ordinarily  conceded.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth,  than  the  idea  that,  as  a  profession,  it  requires  but  little  ex- 
perience to  succeed  in  it,  or  that  when  an  individvial  has  failed  as  a 
merchant,  minister,  or  lawyer,  he  is  competent  for  the  school-room. 
To  suppose  that  because  a  person  can  read  and  write,  he  is  qualified 
as  an  instructor,  is  as  correct,  as  to  pronounce  him  competent  to 
practice  medicine,  because  he  happens  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference 
between  Epsom  salts  and  calomel.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
moulding  of  the  minds  of  the  present  age,  a  task  in  which  talent  an4 
experience  of  the  highest  order  should  be  engaged,  is  often  left  to 
inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers.  If  the  testimony  o.  relia- 
ble men  may  be  taken,  quack  teachers,  as  well  as  quack  doctors, 
abound  in  every  State, 

The  subject  of  education  is  one  in  which  all  are  interested.  It 
should  warmly  enlist  the  attention  of  parents  and  legislators.  The 
education  of  a  child  commences  with  its  existence.  The  human 
mind  was  given  for  improvement,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  ex- 
panded, we  increase  its  facilities  for  enjoyment.  In  its  earliest 
state,  the  mind  is  frequently  compared  to  a  twig,  it  either  takes  a 
bent  that  deforms  it  for  time,  or  receives  a  direction,  that  at  ma- 
turity makes  a  useful  member  of  society.  First  impressions  are  al- 
ways the' most  lasting  ;  more  time  is  necessary  to  eradicate  false  and 
pernicious  teaching,  than  to  impart  correct  instruction.     In  the  first 
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inining  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  a  proper  foundation 
should  be  laid  ;  indeed  the  success  of  after  years  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  this.  It  often  happens  that  the  course  of  the  most  coh- 
Bcientious  teacher,  is  counteracted  by  influences  entirely  beyond  his 
control.  His  aim  is  to  advance  those  entrusted  to  his  charge  as 
rapidly  as  consistent,  but  indulged  at  home,  or  left  to  their  own 
caprice,  his  expectations  are  blighted.  In  country  schools  it  often 
happens  that  the  pupils  are  badly  provided  with  books,  or  those  fur- 
niehed  are  of  such  an  infinite  variety  as  to  render  classification  im- 
possible. We  do  not  know  what  sort  of  books  old  Noah  amused 
timself  with,  teaching  his  family  shut  up  in  the  ark  during  that 
long  spell  of  rain  usually  called  the  deluge,  but  were  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  used  to  ignite  the  sacrifice  offered  up  on 
his  emancipation,  we  could  almost  imagine  that  in  our  course  of 
teaching,  some  of  those  had  fallen  to  our  lot;  we  are  not  able  to 
speak  positively,  as  they  were  in  such  a  dilapidated  state,  th^'  title 
page  gone,  and  the  imprint  entirely  missing.  Many  parents  think 
that  any  sort  o.'  a  book  will  do  for  their  children,  and  if  the  teacher 
refuses  such  as  they  happen  to  have,  often  are  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints against  him. 

But  the  books  are  the  least  part  of  the  teacher's  difficulties.  In 
the  promiscuous  group  that  find  their  way  to  the  school  room,  the 
had  as  well  as  the  good  are  gathered.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
difficulties  occur,  and  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  punish  the  unruly, 
but  because  he  did  not  punish  the  innocent  with  the   guilty,   he    is 

pronounced  ,  and  this,  like  the  story  of  something   as   black 

as  a  crow,  in  the  course  of  a  few  rehearsals,  is  magnified  to  twenty 
©rows.  In  the  list  of  requirements  among  other  ([ualifications,  the 
neighborhood  wants  a  man  strictly  moral,  and  one  that  will  square 
his  life  by  the  Bible.  Alas,  for  human  nature  !  but  little  of  that 
charity  is  meted  out  to  him. 

There  are  other  impediments  that  occur  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing that  might  be  named,  but  time  would  fail  us  were  we  to  men- 
tion the  half.  There  is  one  obstacle  that  presents  itself  in  the  way 
of  the  advancement  of  the  profession;  we  must  not  pass  it  over.  It 
is  that  the  very  men  whose  duty  and  interest  it  should  be  to  ele- 
vate the  standard,  are  the  first  to  degrade  it.  There  are  perspns 
that  teach  merely  for  salary,  this  obtained,  and  they  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose.  No  great  advancement  can  be  made  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  until,  like  others,  it  is  made  permanent,  and 
inducements  are  held  out  to  enlist  the  services  of  those  engaged  for 
this  object  alone.     To  accomplish  this  it  is   necessary   to    establish 
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Normal  Colleges,  where  those  who  desire  to  study  teaching  as  a 
profession  may  be  regularly  educated.  The  utility  of  such  institu- 
tions will  form  the  subject  of  our  next  article.  Senex. 


POWER  OF  SHORT  WORDS. 

BY   PROFESSOR   ADDISON    ALEXANDER,    D.    D. 


M0NO8YLLAB1CS. 
Think  not  the  strength  lies  in  the  big  round  word 

Or  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be  weak, 
To  whom  can  this  be  true  who  once  ha.'^  heard 

The  cry  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men  speak. 
When  want  or  woe  or  fear  is  in  the  throat. 

So  that  each  word  gasped  out  is  like  a  shriek 
Pressed  from  the  sore  heart,  or  a  strange  wild  note, 

Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend  ?     There  is  a  strength 
Which  dies  if  stretched  too  far  or  spun  too  fine, 

Which  has  more  height  than  breadth,  more  depth  than  length. 
Let  but  this  force  of  thought  and  speech  be  mine, 

And  he  that  will  may  take  the  sleek,  fat  phrase, 
Which  glows  and  burns^not,  though  it  gleam  and  shine — 

Light  but  not  heat — a  flash,  but  not  a  blaze  ! 

Nor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word  boasts; 

It  serves  of  more  than  fight  or  storm  to  tell, 
The  roar  of  waves  that  clash  on  rock-bound  coasts, 

The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  swell, 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  dia 

On  blood-stained  fields.     It  has  a  voice  as  well 
For  them  that  far  oif  on  th^ir  sick  beds  lie ; 

For  them  that  weep,  for  them  that  mourn  the  dead ; 
For  them  that  laugh  and  dance  and  clap  the  hand ; 

To  joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  grief's  slow  tread, 
The  sveet,  plain  words  we  learnt  at  first  keep  time, 

And  though  the  theme  b^sad,  or  gay,  or  grand, 
With  each,  with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  chime, 

In  thought,  or  speech,  or  song,  in  prose  or  rhyme. 


He  who  is  false  to  present   duty  Vreaks  a  thread  in  the  loom,  and 
will  find  the  flaw  when  he  may  have  forgotten  its  cause. 
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WANT  OF  MORAL  CULTURE. 

A  single  fact  tells  volumes  upon  this  subject.  Observe  a  company 
of  boys  in  the  street,  companions  in  thQ  sports  and  general  good 
times  of  the  age,  and  see  if  riioral  considerations  influence  them  very 
much.  Suppose  they  start  an  enterprise  of  a  doubtful  character, 
and  one  of  the  nuraber.whose  conscience  has  been  better  educated  than 
the  others,  dares  opposite  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  xcrong — how 
many  of  them  will  hoot  at  his  scruples,  and  laugh  at  him  for  regard- 
ing a  higher  law  !  The  majority  refuse  to  sympathize  with  any  such 
moral  considerations.  The  boy  who  undertakes  to  press  them  is 
told  his  "  mother  doesn't  know  he  is  out,"  and  that  he  is  "  tied  to 
her  apron  strings,"  and  "  he  always  v/as  a  bab}',  and  is  afraid  of  a 
whipping."  He  is  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  company,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  if  his  principles  do  not  succumb  to  this  outward 
pressure,  and  he  join  the  proposed  iniquity,  in  violation  of  his  mor- 
al convictions.  It  is  not  popular  with  yonth  to  oppose  their  pro- 
jects by  saying,  that  "  the  Bible  forbids  this  or  that,"  or  that  "father 
does  not  think  such  conduct  is  right,"  or  that  "  mother  told  me 
never  to  do  so."  The  great  mass  of  youth  hold  such  pleas  in  ntter 
contempt,  and  come  down  with  an  avalanche  of  derision  upon  him 
who  dares  say  as  much. 

Why  is  this]  It  is  fair  to  raise  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  important 
to  answer  it.  Yet,  we  propose  simpl}'  to  suggest,  that  it  may  arise 
from  a  lack  of  moral  discipline  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  school- 
room. The  intellectual  faculties  receive  a  higher  culture  than  the 
moral — a  culture  that  is  continued  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year,  while  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  are 
fostered  by  only  an  occasional  precept  or  lesson.  It  is  not  a  tulture 
that  is  pursued  every  day,  as  the  intellect  is  developed^ — it  is  re- 
served for  Sunday  and  infrequent  seasons  throughout  the  week.  At 
least  this  is  so  in  a  large  majority  of  families.  In  the  sohool-rowm, 
it  is  still  worse.  Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  moral  qualities  in  the  grammar  school.  Children  are 
taught  that  lying,  profanity,  and  kindred  vices,  are  wicked ;  but 
so  far  as  direct  efforts  to  discipline  the  heart  are  concerned,  little 
or  nothing  is  attempted.  Public  opinion  does  not  favor  very  de- 
cided eflforts  in  this  direction.  There  is  too  much  fear  of  sectarian- 
ism to  tolerate  much  positive  religious  iiistruction"i)i  school.  So  to 
escape  Scylla,  they  fall  into  Charybdis.  Lest  evil  result  from  too 
much    religious   knowledge,  they  conclude    to  have  little  or   none. 
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The  consequence  is,  that  the  companionships  of  school  nullify  the 
moral  instructions  of  home.  The  boy  who  has  not  used  profane 
langui\ge  before  entering  school,  on  account  good  of  the  home  lesson 
inculcated,  lejirns  to  swear  from  the  lips  of  his  comrades,  within  a 
few  weeks.  Boys  and  girls  are  moulding  teachers  of  each  other,  and 
unless  the  school-room  positively  sustains  the  moi-al  instructions  of 
the  fireside,  by  oft-repeated  counsels,  and  the  most  persevering  en- 
deavors to  develop  religious  sentiments,  parents  may  expect  that  our 
modern  way  of  stimulating  the  mind,  to  the  neglect  of  the  heart, 
will  circumscribe  the  influence  of  their  Christian  instructions.  The 
conscience  must  be  habitKaUy  trained  at  home  and  in  school,  if  we 
would  have  boys  inquire,  is  this  right  X  is  that  wrong  1  or  we  would 
have  them  treat  each  other  with  th6  best  instead  of  the  worst  quali- 
ties of  the  heart.  It  is  too  generally  true,  that  children,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  display  the  malevolent  instead  of  the 
benevolent  affections.  Nothing  but  moral  culture,  earnest  and  per- 
sistent, can  chansre  this  state  of  things. 


FKOM  THE  SOUTHERN  TEACHEE. 

PATIENCP]  AND  PEEBEVEEANCE. 

Patience  and  perseverance  may  be  styled  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  school-room.  The}^  are  as  indispensable  to  the  teacher,  as  the 
compass  to  the  mariner.  An  attempt  to  navigate  a  vessel  richly 
freighted  across  the  ocean  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  Polar  star, 
would  not  be  less  hazardous  than  the  attempt  to  govern  and  control 
pupils  without  the  aid  of  these  virtues. 

A  watch  without  a  mainspring  is  of  no  real  utility.  Its  ease  may 
be  of  the  finest  gold,  the  hours  accurately  marked  on  the  dial,  its 
wheels  and  pinions  of  the  brightest  polish,  its  holes  jeweled,  and  the 
pallets  ruby,  but  without  this  indispensable  fixture,  it  is  but  a  toy. 
Not  unlike  the  watch  thus  described,  are  many  engaged  m  teaching. 
They  have  pupils  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  a  conveni^ent  and 
well  arranged  house,  an  apparatiis  and  library  that  would  .^o  honor 
to  a  college,  but  yet  the  school  is  a  failure  ;  parents,  pupils,  and  all 
are  dissatisfied  :  all  are  anarchy  and  confusion.  It  is  asked,  why 
is  this  %  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  patience  and  perseverance,  the  mo- 
tive power  is  wanting.  To  talk  about  a  well  conducted  school  with- 
out these  important  aids,  is  to  talk  of  a  watch  without  a  mainspring. 

You  have  been  aboard  the  ocean  steamer  as  she  ploughed  her  way 
through  the  briny  deep.     The  sun  shone  bright,  a  gentle  breeze  fan 
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ned  he*i-  sails,  adiling  to  the  vektcity  that  impelled  he f  forward. 
Here  was  the  iiierrj'  laugh,  and  there  in  yonder  group  was  heard 
the  joyous  song.  But  hark  !  what  means  that  v/ild  shriek  of  terror? 
A  flaw  of  wind  has  struck  the  gallant  ship,  she  seems  as  though  she 
were  about  to  capsize.  No,  she  hfts  rightod  again  and  is  bounding 
forward  to  her  destined  port.  What  saved  the  vessel  in  her  peril- 
ous condition  t  It  was  the  cool,  collected  conduct  of  her  command- 
er ;  the  sailors  looked  to  him,  because  he  was  experienced,  and  he, 
too,  felt  the  responsibilii}'  of  his  position — the  lives  of  all  depended 
on  him ;  that  thought  nerved  him  to  action.  How  like  the  scene 
described  have  we  often  seen  the  school-room.  All  was  gliding 
smoothly  on,  the  pupils"  rapidly  progressing  in  their  studies,  and 
everything  promised  unbounded  success.  Such  was  the  order  that 
prevailed,  so  thorough  and  systematic  the  course  of  instruction,  we 
could  but  pronounce  it  the  model  school.  We  have  seen  this  fair 
picture  raversed  by  the  influence  of  one  unruly  pupil.  How  severely 
was  the  patience  of  the  teacher  tried  !  Two  ways  present  themselves 
for  the  management  of  the  case  ;  the  one  dismiss,  the  other  subdue 
him.  If  he  is  dismissed,  he  turns  out  upon  society  a  reckless  char- 
acter who  onl}'  thinks  of  the  gratification  of  the  present,  and  cares 
but  little  by  what  means  it  is  accomplished  ;  he  is  ruined  here  and 
hereafter.  If  he  succeeds  in  subduing  hiui,  he  has  not  only  render^- 
ed  him  good  service,  but  he  has  secured  to  socict}'  a  useful  member. 
To  accomplish  this  v,'ork  requires  patience  and  perseverance  to  no 
ordinary  degree.  Under  the  judicious  management  of  such  a  teach- 
er, we  have  seen  the  most  obstinate  and  refractory  subdued,  and  in 
after  life  become  ornaments  of  society.  And  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  seen  those  who  were  comparatively  good  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fractious  teacher,  changed  into  fractious  young  meu, 
grow  up  rowdies,  the  pest  and  nuisance  oi  society.  That  man  who 
has  no  control  over  his  own  temper,  is  but  little  better  fitted  to  gov- 
ern, than  a  madman — his  place  is  anywhere  but  the  school-room. 

Dark  clouds  will  often  overshadow  the  path  of  the  faithful  teach- 
er. Often  he  will  feel  disposed  to  abandon  his  profession,  because 
he  cannot  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  But  because  he  is  unable  to 
see  this  at  once,  he  should  not  despair.  The  planter,  when  he  pre- 
pares a  new  field,  first  cuts  down  the  undergrowth,  and  then  the 
smaller  trees ;  such  as  he  is  unable  to  remove  he  deaden*,  and  waits 
&  jnore  favorable  opportunity  to  remove  all  the  obstacles.  He  then 
turns  his  attention  to  breaking  up  the  soil,  and  for  the  first  crop 
trusts  much  to  the  native  strength  of  the  soil.  By  patience  and  per 
severance,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  reaps  an  abundant  reward 
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for  his  toil  and  labor.  Suppose  that  after  his  seed  was  planted,  he 
should  not  cultivate  it.  What  would  be  the  consequence  1  You 
answer,  little  or  nothing.  The  teacher  as  well  as  the  husbandman 
plants.  He,  too,  must  prepare  the  soil,  and  wait  for  irany  obstacles, 
that  he  cannot  erfidicate,  to  correct  themselYCS.  Let  him  not  be  dis- 
heartened, if  all  is  not  accomplished  at  once  ;  but  let  him  remember 
that  after  the  soil  is  prepared  and  the  seed  sown,  it  requires  time, 
for  it  to  germinate  and  mature.  Nothing  is  more  sure  than  the 
promise,  "  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  Drecious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bearing  his  sheaves  with 
him."  PuTO. 
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When  I  was  very  young,  there  was  a  loving  eve  watching  every- 
thing that  I  did.  How  it  brightened  vv'hen  it  sav.'  my  good  actions, 
and  how  it  wept  when  I  did  what  was  wrong  !  My  mother's  gentle 
ways  were  ever  m}^  example,  and  her  timely  words  have  prevented 
many  a  sorrow.  "  Be  kind  to  each  other,"  she  often  said;  "love 
will  tame  wild  beasts,  hate  will  make  them  devour  you."  Often 
when  she  saw  my  lip  curl  and  my  temper  rising,  she  would  just  say, 
''  act  gently,"  in  her  loving  way,  and  then  the  anger  vanished. 
Once,  when  I  had  been  injured,  she  heard  me  saolding  my  playmate, 
and  asking,  in  a  verj'  violent  manner,  that  he  should  return  the  ball 
he  had  taken  from  me.  He  refused,  at  which  I  became  more  angry, 
and  was  just  ready  to  strike  him,  when  my  mother  slipped  up  to  me 
and  whispered,  "  Kiadness  will  make  him  give  it  up,"  I  was  angry 
no  longer,  and  feeling  ashamed,  I  ran  up  to  him,  put  my  arms  a- 
round  him,  and  said,  '•  Tom,  never  mind,  if  you  want  the  ball,  keep 
it,  but  forgive  me  for  being  so  angry."  I  saw  a  tear  come  in  his 
,eye  as  he  said,  "  0,  I  don't  want  it,  you  take  it,  and  mine  too  ;  I 
did  so  wrong  in  keeping  it." 

Since  then  I  have  very  often  seen  kindness  do  wonders — seen  it 
do  what  no  anger  or  force  could  ever  do.  Let  me  tell  you  what  it 
did  for  Wild  Jim. 

Some  years  ago  I  entered  a  Sabbath  school,  where  I  had  the  week 
before  taken  a  class.  As  I  came  into  the  room,  the  superintendent 
rang  his  bell  and  said,  "  Children,  I  am  about  to  perform  a  very 
painful  duty.  I  am  about  to  dismiss  a  boy  from  the  school,  because 
I  ftar  he  is  receiving  no  good  himself,  and  is  doing  much  injury  by 
his  bad  behavior  to  others." 
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There  was  breathless  silence  in  the  school,  and  every  eye  wa?  fix- 
ed on  the  superintendent.  By  his  side  stood  a  wicked-looking  looy. 
He  stared  at  the  scholars,  and  laughed,  for  he  knew  the  superin- 
tendent's remarks  referred  to  himself.  His  hair  was  cut  close  to  his 
head,  and  he  kept  making  faces  and  bowing  to  those  nearest  bim. 
A  boy  more  entirely  indifferent  as  his  being  disgraced  I  never  saw. 

'■'  This  is  the  boy,"  continued  the  superintendent.  ''  T  am  sorry 
for  him,  but  he  must  leave." 

".Tisso — that's  the  talk,"  said  the  boy,  so  that  all  might  hear 
him. 

The  superintendent  being  thus  interrupted,  had  the  boy  removed 
into  a  side  room.  He  then  told  the  school  that  this'  bad  boy  had 
been  turned  away  twice  before,  and  that  he  had  taken  him  back  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  \vidow,  but  that  on 
the  previous  Sunday  he  had  sworn  at  his  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
that  when  in  the  Chuvch  he  had  mocked  the  minister  and  disturbed 
the  whole  congregation.  So  the  superintendent  had  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  boy  -iuist  leave  the  school  forever,  as  his  ex- 
ample was  injuring  some  of  the  other  bo3^s.  We  all  then  engaged 
•n  prayer  for  the  boy,  vi\\c,  went  by  the  name  of  '•  Wild  Jim."  Ev- 
ery little  child  and  teacher  was  grieved  for  the  boy.  For  my  own 
part  I  could  not  bear  to  sec  him  thus  given  up,  so  I  v.ent  to  the 
superintendent,  told  him  how  I  felt,  and  begged  him  to  let  the  boy 
come  into  my  class 

"  0,  no,"  he  said,  '•'  I  know  how  you  feel,  but  you  can  do  nothing 
with  that  boy." 

"  Will  you  let  me  try  V  I  asked. 

"  It  would  not  do,"  he  replied  ;  "  he  would  insult  you  to  your 
face;  you  have  never  .seen  him  before  ;, if  you  k„(;w'  him  ««  I  do, 
vow  certainly  would  noti  make  such  a  request." 

"  But  his  widowed  mother,"  I  urged  ;  "  it  may  break  her  heart. 
This  is  her  only  son,  and  if  he  is  cast  oif,  he  is  lost  forever." 

After  much  talking,  the  superintendent  said  that  if  I  insisted 
upon  it,  I  might  have  the  boy,  but  "  He  would  not  take  any  respon- 
sibility ;  it  must  rest  upon  me." 
,  I  did  insist,  and  went  for  him  at  once  into  the  room  where  he  had 
been  put.  As  I  entered,  he  threw  a  book  at  me.  I  did  not  notice 
that,  but  went  up  to  him  aud.  said,  "  Jim,  I  have  persuaded  the 
.superintendent  to  let  you  come  into  my  class  ;"  and  I  took  his  hand 
gently  and  led  him  out  of  the  room  to  my  other  boys.  There  he 
behav»d  most  shamefully,  and  nothing  I  could  say  seemed    to   have 
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any  effect,.  He  )'an  a  jjin  into  one  boy,  tore  the  coat  of  another,  and 
knocked  the  hook  out  of  the  hand  of  a  third.  I  let  him  remain, 
howevev,  till  the  children  commenced  to  go  from  the  school  into  the 
t;})(irch.  Then,  by  force,  I  held  him  to  his  seat  till  all  had  left  the 
room.  I  then  took  him  by  the  collar,  led  him  around  the  room, 
fastened  all  the  door.'!,  put  the  keys  in  my  pocket,  and  let  him  loose, 
fook  my  book  and  sat  by  the  stove,  and  he  commenced  to  race  a- 
round  the  room  as  fast  as  he  could  run.  When  weary  of  this,  he 
came  and  fjtood  on  his  head  just  in  front  of  me  till  he  was  black  ir, 
the  face.  lie  continued  to  hammer  on  the  desks  and  cut  up  all 
kinds  of  antics  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternooj.  He  xhor 
caine  up  to  me  and  said  : 

•'  I  want  my  dinner." 

I  mode  no  reply. 

•'  I  tell  you,"  s;iid  he,  '•  I  vrant  u\y  dinner,  and  I'm  going  to  hav'.- 
it." 

I  .still  made  no  reply,  and  he  went  off  again. 

Soon  after  this  he  sat  down,  very  sulky,  but  I,  said  not  a  word  to 
him.  Abo\ic  four  in  the  afternoon  he  had  become  ojiuite  sobered 
flo nil,  ,and'  i.ii-  it  was  getting  cold,  he  came  and  ,?at  within  a  few  fee": 
-1'  ?iie,8m3,  looked  at  me  throiigh  his  fingers. 

I  saw  hiin,  and  beckoned  him  to  come  to  me. 

''  Shan't  come  near  you,"  he  said. 

•'  0,  ye.:,  yoii  Tfil],  Jim,"  I  replied  ;  "  come  here  and  .sit  on  my 
':■':•:•."  He  looked  astonished,  and  came  slowly  up  to  me,  and  i 
i'','!:  I' i in  on  nty  knee  and  said,  " -Jim,  do  you  know  what  1  have 
kept  you  here  all  day  for  1" 

'•'  Yes,"  he  I'eplied  ;  "  for  awkv\'ardness." 

"  Ko,  tTim,"'  I  said,  "that  was  not  the  reason.  I  kept  you  liero 
because  I  loved  you.  Wheu  I  came  into  the  school  this  inorning,  1 
hud  never  seen  you  before,  but  I  felt  grieved  for  ycu,  because  oi 
your  disgrace.  I  loved  you,  and  I  Avent  to  the  superintendent  and 
begged  him  to  let  me  have  you.  I  told  him  that  you  would  yet  be 
one  «f  the  best  boys  in  the  school.   ■  Did  I  tell  the  truth,  Jim  1" 

The  poor  boy  threw  his  arms  around  me,  and  sobbed  aloud  for 
8ome  miiiutes.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  said  to  mc,  "  Yes,  I  will 
make  what  you  said  true."  .And  he  kept  his  pJomise.  From  that 
day  forward  no  fault  could  be  found  with  Wild  Jim.  Often  he 
thanked  me  for  what  I  had  done.  He  became  a  new  boy,  a  comfort 
to  his  widowed  mother,  and  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  to  all 
his  companions.  Wild  Jim — no,  let  us  call  him  Gentle  Jim,  for 
that  is  a  more  appropriate  name  now — is  still  living,  a  proof  of  how 
much  good  a  kind  word  can  do. 
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STANDARD  OF  MORAL  CHARACTER  IN  TEACHERS. 

BT    MISS    MAUTIIA   AXnERSON,    OF  OKANOK   CO. 

{Premium  Essay.) 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  In  the  image  of  God 
ereated  he  Lira. — In  the  image  of  God  in  knowledge,  righteousness, 
and  holiness. — And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden,  and  there  he 
put  the  man  -yvliom  he  had  formed.  Awd  out  of  the  ground  made 
th«  I/ord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
good  for  food.  And  God  said,  behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  every  tree.  To  you 
it  shall  be  for  meat.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  it  is  not  good  that 
the  man  should  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  an  help-meet  for  him. 
This  help-meet  Adam  called  woman.  And  God  said  unto  them,  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  Behold  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  bearing  the  image  of  God,  holding  converse  with  his 
maker,  blessed  also  with  the  solace  of  human  society,  fed  by  the 
voluntary  productions  of  the  earth,  his  vocation,  the  dressing  of  the 
garden,  whilst  he  held  dominion  over  all  inferior  creatures.  Envia- 
ble condition  !  which  he  retained  by  obedience  to  the  command. 
"Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Adam  now  stands  as 
the  representative  of  future  generations.  Obedience  is  the  condition 
ef  life  and  happiness  for  himself  and  them.  The  Creator  here  left  him 
to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  life 
and  death.  He  yielded  to  temptation  and  chose  the  evil ;  thus 
losing  the  divine  image,  forfeiting  life,  and  entailing  death  upon 
himself,  and  upon  his  posterity.  For  all  mankind  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in 
his  first  transgression.  Alas  !  how  changed.  We  now  see  him  flee- 
ing from  the  presence  o  his  maker,  and  declaring  himself  afraid  of 
the  great  Author  of  all  his  benefits.  "We  also  find  him  driven  from 
Ihe  garden  of  paradise,  and  forced  to  till  the  ground,  and  to  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweet  of  his  face. 

Man's  nature  is  now  wholly  depraved,  carnal,  sensual,  devilish. 
Kvidence  of  this  is  seen  in  Adam's  first  born,  whom  we  find  a  mur- 
derer. In  the  wickedness  of  the  sons  of  men,  which  indwjed  the 
Creator  to  destrey  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the   deluge. 
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In  the  cry  that  went  up  from  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrdh, 
calling  dov<n  vengeance  from  heaven  to  destroy  them  for  their  very 
grievous  8in.  And  if  we  continue  to  trace  the  many  and  various 
judgments  that  have  been  visited  upon  the  earth  up  to  the  presant 
day,  and  remember  that  they  are  but  just  retribution,  we  may  read- 
ily conclude  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  is 
only  evil  continually.  But  is  there  no  escaping  this  depravity  ?  No 
reprieve  from  its  consequent  penalty.  By  no  device  of  man,  but  bj 
a  Mediator,  there  is.  The  Creator  condescended  to  promise  this  to 
Adam  immediately  after  the  fall.  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

The  promise  was  i-enewed  from  time  to  time  till  the  Mediator^ 
himself,  appeared.  It  was  renewed  to  Noah  after  the  flood.  And 
behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after 
3'ou.  It  was  likewise  renewed  to  Abraham  at  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and 
mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in 
him.  It  may  be  useful  to  inquire  why  great  and  special  pi'omises 
were  inade.to  these  particular  individuals.  Noah  was  a  ju-t  man 
and  perfect  in  his  generation,  and  Noah  walked  with  God.  For  thee 
have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation. 

It  is  said  of  Abraham.  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  eliildren  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him.  They  were 
favored  then  for  their  righteous  walk,  their  justice,  their  faithful 
teachings  and  commands,  and  their  constant  example  of  godliness  t© 
those  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

It  then  follows  that,  in  order  to  attain  in  any  degree  our  lost  favor 
and  happiness,  we  must  be  taught  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  not 
only  taught,  but  commanded,  and  that  by  faithful  and  judicious  teach- 
ers. And  this  teaching  properly  begins  with  children.  I  know  him 
that  he  will  command  his  children  after  him.  It  is  elsewhere  enjoin- 
ed. Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.  It  is  said  again  of  the  commandments,  the 
statutes  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  God  commanded  to 
teach.  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be 
in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children, 
ij.nd  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  and  good  in  the 
«>ight  of  the  Lord,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee.     Ye  shall  diligent- 
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Ij  keep  the  eojniiiandments  of  the  Loi-r-    your  ,  (lod.    ano  a- 

monies,  and  his  statutes,  which  he  liatli  commanded  thee,'- lest  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  thy  God  he  kiiuUed  against  thee  paid  deRtro)"^  thcc 
from  the  f:'.co  of  the  earth.  Thi.s  wtn-k  of  teaching  theui  must  \a: 
done  diligently,  faithfully,  perf'ovciingly.  And  the  tjuestion  ul>^ 
arise,  has  it  heen  thus  done?  An  nnsver  may  he  fmnid  hy  notieiiiL' 
{i  ffew  instances. 

In-  the  case  of  Eli,  why  were  his  sons  slain,  the  Ark  of  the  Lord 
taken,  and  the  iniquity  of  his  house  not  purged  ?  And  the  Lorii 
:^aid  to  Samuel,  beliold,  I  will  do  a  thin<i-  in  Israel  at  which  both  the 
oars  of  them  that  hear  it  shall  tingle.  In  that  day  will  I  perform 
yjgaiust  Eli  all  things  which  I  have  ?poken  conceuiing  his  housv. 
Wh6u  I  begin,  I  will  also  make  an  end.  For  I  have  told  him  that 
[  will  judge  his  house  fovever  for  the  inifjuity  which  he  /:n(nve(li ; 
because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not. 
Therefore  have  I  sworn  to  the  house  of  Eli  that  the  iniquity  ol  Eli's 
iiouse  shall  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice,  nor  offering  forever. 

And  of  Israel,  now  for  a  long  season  hath  Israel  been  without  the 
true  God,  and  without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without  law.  And  in 
thoise  times  there  was  no  peace  to  him  that  went  out,  nor  to  him  that 
eame  in,  but  great  vexation.s  v/ere  upon  aJl  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
countries.  And  nation  was  destroyed  of  nation,  and  city  of  city  ; 
for  God  did  vex  them  with  all  adversity.  Again,  they  have  moved 
rue  to  jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  God  ;  they  have  provoked  me 
to  anger  with  their  vanities.  I  v/ill  heap  mischiefs  upon'  them  ;  ] 
mil  spend  mine  arrows  upon  theni.  They  shall  be  burnt  with  hun» 
ger,  and  devoured  with  burning  heat  and  with  bitter  destruction. 
So  we  find  many  sore  judgments  sent  upon  the  tribes  of  Israel  for 
their  non-observance  of  these  commands. 

"  There  is  no  coniniand  in  the  christian  decalogue  more  forcibly 
unjoined  than  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath."  "The  Jewish  nation, 
lot  once  only,  but  often,  was  made  to  feel  the  rod  of  God's  anger  in 
consequence  of  their  forgetfulness  of  this  holy  day."  Then  I  cou- 
teaded  with  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  said  unto  them,  what  evil 
thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  sabbath  day  I  Did  not  oui 
fathers  thus,  and  did  not  God  bring  all  this  evil  upon  us,  and  upon 
'hie  <5ity?  Yet  ye  bring  more  wrath  upon  Israel  by  profaning  the 
:?abbath.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  take  heed;  to  j'ourselves,  and  bear 
ip  burden  on  the  sabbath  day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, neither  curry  forth  a  lurden  out  of  your  houses;  pyither  dn 
,e  any  work,  but  hallow  the  sabbath  day,  a^  I, commanded  y^v^v  f.i- 
I'.hers.     But  they  obeyed  not,  neither  inclined  their  e.ir.    but    tuade 
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their  neck  stiff,  that  they  might  not  hear  and  receive  instructiotJ. 
Then  will  I  kindle  a  fire  in  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  shall  de- 
vour the  palaces  thereof,  and  it  shall  not  he  quenched. 

Surely  these  Israelites  often  failed  in  diligence  to  teach,  and  iia 
teachers  in  whose  hearts  were  these  statutes.  But  not  the  Jewisb 
nation  only  has  been  frequently  and  terribly  scourged.  In  the  gen- 
oral  histor^r  of  the  world  we  find  kingdoms  overturned  and  cities 
laid  waste,  countries  visited  by  famine,  pestilence  and  sword. 

Our  own  land  once  possessed  a  government  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  righteous.  A  government  formed  by  men 
seeking  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers.  In  this  government  we  gloried,  as  being  better  adap- 
ted to  the  promotion  of  our  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  tha« 
that  of  any  other  nation.  Providence  :^eemed  to  smile  upon  it,  and 
we  were  happy.  But  our  lawgivers  have  become  corrupt.  Party 
spirit,  strifes  and  contentions  arise,  men  canvass  our  counties,  pour- 
ing out  the  intoxicating  draught,  with  which  to  buy  seats  in  our 
legislative  assemblies.  Fraud  is  practiced  at  our  polls,  and  here^ 
where  sober  thinking  and  honesty  of  purpose  would  seem  indispen- 
sable, are  not  unusually  witnessed  scenes  of  riot,  drunkenness  and 
profanity.  By  degr  es  the  people  have,  measurably,  lost  confidence 
in  our  counsellors,  who  are  pointed  at  in  derision  by  the  nation, 
charged  with  deceit,  falsehood  and  robbery ;  and  the  government  is 
styled  "  The  rotten  concern  at  Washington." 

Whence  is  the  source  of  thig  evil  1  Parent,  did  you  diligently 
command  your  children  and  houGehold  in  the  right  way  1  Did  yoti 
teach  your  son  the  value  of  truth  and  honesty  1  Did  you  teach  him 
to  avoid  the  cup  of  poison,  and  to  look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red.  Did  you  enforce  the  command,  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  also,  to  remember  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy  ?  Verily,  no.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  shoulo 
go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the    corruptions   of  the   government, 
which  we  are  not  prepared  properly  to  expose,  but  we    are    all    ex- 
periencing the  consequences.     The   fate-recording   pen  is    dipped 
"  In    fratricidal,  crimsoned    flow,"  by    this  "  strife   and    hate,    and 
blinded  counsels,  and  the  blighting  sway,  of  demagogues  accursed.'" 
Our  o)i.ce  loved  Union  is  hopelessly  sundered.     We  see 
"  Wfiv's  J5erce  tread  upon  oiu"  land, 
SevMi'ing  otice  a  Idndrotl  ban(^ 
r'hild  :iivl  father  r:inged  in  strife, 
i/ioibcv  seeking  brother's  life." 
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It  is  nnnecessary  to  recite  the  scenes  of  war,  or  tell  the  devasta- 
tion  and  ruin^  that  follow  its  footsteps.  They  are  before  us,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  conclude  that  these  calamities  are  upon  us,  because  of 
our  grievous  sins  originating,  doubtless,  to  a  very  great  extent,  from 
want  of  diligence  in  teaching. 

The  parent  gives  the  first  lessons  of  instruction,  and  pos«;ibly  be- 
fore he  is  aware  of  it.  Notice  the  first  dawnings  of  the  infant  mind, 
liow  he  watehes  every  motion  and  gesture  of  the  parent,  and  how  he 
ifl  delighted  when  he  can  imitate  them.  The  voice,  the  language, 
the  principles  are  constantly  noticed,  studied  and  copied  until  they 
are  his  own,  and  the  impressions  now  made  upon  his  mind,  are  the 
most  lasting,  the  most  difficult  to  erase.  Tell  the  child  his  father 
is  in  error,  and  he  cannot  comprehend  you.  He  thinks  you  mock- 
ing or  jesting,  he  will  not  believe  you.  How  blighting  the  tendency, 
when  he  arrives  at  an  age  in  which  his  own  reason  convinces  him  of 
the  fact.  But  it  is  common  and  necessary  that  the  child  pass  soon 
into  the  hands  of  other  teachers,  those  of  the  schools.   ■ 

The  great  mass  of  children  receive  their  education  in  the  com- 
mon district  schools,  and  an  important  question  is,  what  should  be 
the  standard  of  moral  character  in  teachers  of  these  and  all  other 
gchools  1  As  before  said,  the  work  is  arduous,  requiring  a  self-deny- 
ing perseverance.  The  most  weighty  consequences  and  responsi- 
bilities rest  upon  it,  even  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  winning 
back,  through  the  Mediator,  that  favor  lost  in  the  fall. 

In  selecting  teachers,  the  salary  is  .sometimes  made  the  test,  leav- 
ing principles  out  of  view.  We  will  engage  him,  he  is  cheaper  than 
any  one  else.  We  may  conclude  that  this  cheap  teacher  is  either  a 
philanthropist  or  a  prodigal,  prodigal  of  time  and  talents.  If  a 
philanthropist,  it  is  well.  He  lives  for  others.  He  will  do  his  ut- 
iiiOBt  to  advance  and  elevate  those  committed  to  his  care,  for  a  mere 
jubsistence.  We  would  recommend  him  to  those  districts  which 
oan  aJBford  but  a  small  amount  for  education.  These,  however  ac- 
eording  to  his  principles,  he  will  seek  out.  But  he  most  probably 
4eiB  but  little  value  on  his  time  and  attainments.  If  so,  will  he 
value  the  time  and  improvement  of  your  children  more?  See  to  it. 
Perhaps  you  are  paying  an  incalculable  price,  while  your  children 
are  learning  all  the  vulgarity  and  trickery  of  tlie  miscellaneous 
groHp,  with  which  they  are  associated. 

It  is  said  of  another,  he  is  called  lazy,  but  he  is  a  good  fellow  for 
all.  He  is  a  scholar, J.s  our  neighbor,  and  has  a  family  to  support. 
We  will  give  hini  the  school.  He  is  sometimes  a  little  late,  con- 
ifumes  time  talking  to  persons  he  chances  to  meet  by  the  way,  some- 
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times  spends  two  hours'  recess  in  company  at  the  nearest  store  or 
shop.  But  on  the  whole  he  will  do.  Where  are  your  children  during 
those  hours  of  their  instructor's  absence  ?  For,  in  country  schools, 
children  are  necessarily  from  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Where  is  that  son  whom  you  would  be 
shocked  to  hear  utter  a  falsehood,  or  indulge  in  profanity  ? 
Where  is  that  daughter  whom  you  have  cherished  with  so  much  ten- 
derness and  solicitude,  and  whom  you  would  screen  from  the  very 
sight  or  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  and  obscene  practices  too  oiten 
found  where  all  classes  are  necessarily  associated  1  May  they  not 
now  be  mingling  in  these  very  scenes,  which  you  would  fain  have 
them  shun  as  the  poison  of  an  adder?  And  if  those  are  wanting, 
their  hearts  are  prone  to  mischief,  and  they  can  invent  it  for  them- 
selves, and  this  they  will  do,  more  or  less,  when  left  without  re- 
straint. 

If,  then,  you  have  labored  with  all  care  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
your  child  principles  of  virtue  and  holiness,  will  you  place  over  him, 
as  your  substitute,  one  who  will  counteract  all  your  efforts  by  his 
listlessness  and  inactivity  ? 

In  a  certain  community  the  same  individual  taught  for  years  in 
succession;  his  employers  said  of  him:  "he  is  an  excellent  teacher 
but  he  will  take  his  sprees."  It  is  seldom  the  case,  however,  that 
he  comes  to  school  drunk,  or  is  unfit  for  business  on  school- days. 

It  might  be  surmised  that  a  community  that  would  engage  such  a 
man  to  take  charge  of  the  mental  culture  of  their  youth  are  not  them- 
selves decidedly  opposed  to  "sprees." 

Will  their  children  be  influenced  in  nowise  by  his  example?  We 
are  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the  influence  of  example  upon  children 
and  youth.  As  the  opening  mind  of  the  infant  drinks  in  every  mo- 
tion of  the  parent  it  loves,  so  the  child  of  more  years  is  ever  ready 
to  catch  the  manners  of  his  mental  guide.  Is  he  precise  and  reserved? 
those  under  his  training  will  exhibit  corresponding  manners.  Is  he 
gay  and  ostentatious?  the  pupil  will  soon  appear  so  too.  He  is  also 
ever  ready  to  detect  the  faults  of  his  teacher  and  to  take  advantage 
of  hi.s  remissness.  Should  his  preceptor  indulge  in  drinking,'in  pro- 
fanity, (ir  other  gross  vices,  or  permit  them  to  bu  practised  in  his 
jurisdiction,  how  hateful  the  consequences.  And  have  not  many  fond 
hoT3es  been  wrecked  for  want  of  due  restraint  here. 

The  teacher  is  responsible,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  carving,  as  it 
were,  of  the  moral  likeness  of  those  committed  to  his  charge,  since 
to  him  is  entrusted  the  training  of  the  mind,  the  direction  of  the 
thoughts,  and  the  restraining  of  the  will. 
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This  question  of  Moral  Chai'acter  in  Teachers  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, particularly  at  the  present  time.  We  have  engaged  in  tho 
existing  contest  with  a  determination  to  be  free,  and  we  accuBtom 
ourselves  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  be  a  great  peo- 
ple. The  elements  of  this  future  greatness,  with  the  Law  and  the 
Testimony  in  hand,  arc  our  children.  Where,  but  among  them,  are 
we  to  look  for  the  literary  characters?  the  godly  men,  that  will  be 
called  for  to  guide  the  helm  of  church  and  state  1 

Think  not  that  when  northern  usurper^!,  and  hordes  of  modern 
vandals  shall  have  ceased  to  pour  out  our  blood,  and  devastate  our 
lands,  and  the  Nations  shall  have  acknowledged  us  One  among — 
nay,  shall  we  .lot  say,  when  the  Almighty  has  judged  us  for  our  in- 
iquities, to  prove  us,  whether  we  will  humble  ourselves,  as  individ- 
uals, and  as  a  nation,  and  bow  before  him  as  our  Sovereign.  If  He 
yet  give  us  peace,  and  deliverance  from  the  Power  sworn  to  Subju- 
gate, or  Exterminate  us,  we  will  still  find  that  the  evils  of  war  have 
not  passed  away. 

We  have  appalling  accounts  of  Moral  degradation,  of  irreligion 
in  ')ur  armies.  Our  soldieis,  many  of  them,  will  not  return  to  U8 
the  same  virtue-loving  characters  we  were  wont .  to  consider  them, 
but,  contaminated  by  the  degrading  tendency  of  camp  life,  they  in 
turn  will  influence,  more  or  less,  the  circle  in  which  they  move  ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  associate  with  our  fellow  beings  without  exerting 
an  influence  upon  them  for  good  or  for  evil.  A  man's  character  is 
as  an  atmosphere  around  him,  and  we  cannot  come  within  the  limit'- 
of  that  atmosphere  without  imbibing  it.  This  is  proven  by  constant 
experience. 

If  wc  approach  the  presence  of  one  whom  we  respect  and  reverence 
as  a  superior,  our  feelings  are  very  different  from  those  of  which  wo 
are  sensible  when  in  company  with  one  whom  we  feel  is  our  equal 
or  inferior.  In  each  case  an  influence,  for  the  time  at  least,  is  ex- 
erted. Society  then  will  be  affected  by  the  pollutions  of  these  men, 
and  the  chief  hope  of  connteracting  the  withering  influence,  is'  in 
timely  and  faithfully  pointing  out  the  right  way  to  the  youth  not 
yet  estranged,  and  enjoining  upon  them  to  walk  therein. 

If  then,  the  well-being  of  society,  the  permanence  of  nations,  th<.' 
interests  of  rhe  soul,  depend  so  much  upon  those  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  guidance  of  our  youth:  what  manner  of  persons  ought 
they  to  be  ? — Should  they  not  hav.e  the  conunandraents  and  th.> 
judgements  which  the  Lord  God  commanded  to  teach,  bound  for  ;;, 
sign  upon  the  hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes?  AVo  (juo;.;; 
tbf  f'lljo-.ving  as  supporting  what  we  have  said  : 
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"  TLcn.!  loan  influeiico  abroai^  iil  ouiv-land,  felt  iiiost  powerfully 
hi  all  tlic  history  rf  the  p;ist,  and  flestirted  to  coutroi,  in  a  great 
measure,  our  prospects  as  a  natioi>,  a^'  :t  will  soricn.sl^'  affect  the  c-hav- 
HCtcrs  and  r!.\  >"'  i  .  of  our  childr:':;  l;1'i'  i-n:-  .';-:-:■-  '-'s  idiildr'jn. — 
It  is  the  iniiae^i '0  dT  tlio.-r'  v/ho  Iiavo  the  trjMning  of  Ihe  ynutii  of  our 
oountrj. 

'•  Let  us  compare  two  luo)  engaged  in  the  high  A'ocation  of  teacli- 
ing  :  oviois',^     '  \^-        '■:';■''■■.;■"■  Riau,  ever  eshibitiug  a  spirit 

of  ruoekne*?,  '  lutiuuiilly  iioldiug  up  before 

g  upon  ti^eir  minds  the  impoi-i; 
..uiiing  ;;:  Ai'-\\  -uu^u  i,.  '  .^avculy  scieuce  as  the  only  sure  )  •. 

which  0   thnroiio-h  enuearior)  cav   bo  f:>unded       The  other  - 
;  ■''''■  T<-ay— -he   teaches  day   :: 

...   ;     ,        ,,    !'  ■:;.  eu-_ ,:  ;;:.:.!    blessing  of  Ahniglity    '  : 

'li'^  lali'iu's — lie   ;:i\-o-  in;-' ''ueti::;!    merely  for   temporal  beri:  ' 
'■' Vidents  fear  liiiu   on  accoui'.t    of  the    corpor;;'  '   '  :  .   :>     :- 

iiustouied  to  inflict,  and  do  not  feel  that  revc:  ::  .  .  .  -  h-  ;.''.>  is 
.-■.:-^^esscd  of  a  nicelc.  and  gentle  spirit  which  none  but  tho:^;  vegeii- 
■■rii'ed  in  he-- '  '        -■    .-s. 

"  The  irr^';  ■  :  i  n  ^yith  many,  and  often  -svith  parents,  concerns 
;;<';';  :'  .  system  of  study,  and  the  intelleetrial  quaiilications  of 
teachers  ;  I; at  it  is  obvious  to  all,  upon  a  "moment's  reflection,  that 
thorough  scholarship,  if  this  were  all,  is  better  secured  by  some 
jaethods  of  discipline  than  rtherSj  while  even  its  attiiinrecnt  is  but 
"Subservient  '■  ;  '."■  ':er  end.  An  iestitntiou  which  famiiir :•"•:"■  ■  "'  - 
iiiind  v.'iili  <'  ;s,  but  leaves  youthful  riot  unchecked'       ,    ;   ; 

sharpens  the   iiitellect  on  luatheuiatical  theorems' and  problems,  but 
':■'!■'  ■'  ]-estrairi  the  licence  of  dissolute  habits,  will  be  apt  to  prove 
■, '  cal  bh;ss!ig  if  not  a  positive  curse."' 

oImi;.'^.!  :;:.;•  all  parents  maice  the  moral  character  of  an  instructor 
the  iivst  ;ri:d  most  important  inquiry'? 

Imjci;  v::or':  wf  s:'.  ;  What  sliould  be  the  standard  rif  uioval  ch.;u-;ir- 
ter  in  teachers'?  Wa  answer,  Ileligiou — t!\e  religio!!  of  the  Bible, 
^ielijrion  is  nioralitv,  but  Moralitv  is  not  relision. 


POLITENESS. 

On.e  of  t.'.'c  English  infidels  was  so  struck  with  the  politenets  ;iud 
;jgood  fcelii  g  iunnifested  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  that  he  affirmed  if 
St.  Paul  had  said  that  he,  himself,  had  ever  perforuted  a  miracle,  he 
would  believe  it,  because  he  deemed  St.  Paul  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
jiian  to  tell  an  untruth.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  remark,  wc' 
L.anuot  but  bo  Mrncl;  with  the  power  which  politeness  had  over    the 
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iufidel.     And  aa  this  infidel  is  uot  an  exception,  it  may  be    well    t*i 
show  some  few  of  the  advantages  of  being  polite  : 

1.  We  conform  io  ihc  Scriptures.  If  8t.  Paul  taught  jjoliteness 
by  his  examples,  so  did  lie  in  hi.s  writings.  He  tells?  us,  "  In  honor 
we  must  prefer  one  another."  Here  is  the  great  secret  of  polite- 
ness, viz  :  forgetfulnes.s  of  self.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Be  cour- 
teous"—in  other  words,  be  polite. 

2.  We  make  friends.  Nothing  so  wins  upon  strangers  as  true 
politeness.  A  little  attention,  shown  in  a  stage,  or  in  the  cars,  or 
at  a  public  table,  costs  us  very  little.  But  what  an  effect  it  has  upon 
the  persons  to  whom  the  attention  is  shown.  The  pleased  look,  the 
gratified  smile,  shows  us  we  have  gained  a  friend. 

3.  We  increase  our  usefafness.  One  reason  why  ministers  and 
good  christian  people  have  no  more  influence,  is  on  account  of  their 
sour  face  and  forbidding  countenance.  They  look  as  if  they  said. 
Keep  away  from  me.  But  if  the}'  allow  the  vulgar  to  approach 
within  reach  of  their  majestic  presence,  there  is  a  pompous  manner 
or  way  they  have,  which  prevents  the  hearts  of  others  going  out  to 
them,  and  thus  influence  over  such  people  is  lost. 

4.  Il  yiv*;S  siirce6s.  Let  any  man  who  has  goods  to  sell,  or  office 
to  attain,  be  kind  and  polite  ;  no  sham  like  that  put  on  by  the  poli» 
ticians,  and  his  goods  are  sold  and  his  office  reached,  ten  times 
sooner  than  the  man  who  looks  mad  and  cuts  you  up  as  he  cuts  off 
his  calicoes  and  cloths. 

Politeness,  of  all  things  earthly,  costs  the  least.  But  its  power,  it 
is  not  saying  too  much,  is  tremendous.  As  Sidney  Smith  said  of 
Daniel  Webster,  "  He  was  a  steam  engine  in  trowsers,"  so  we  say 
of  the  really  genuine  polite  man,  he,  too,  is  a  steam  engine — his 
power  in  his  particular  sphere  is  wonderful.  He,  other  things  be- 
ing anything  like  equal,  will  accomplish  good  in  the  world. 


TKUE  MERIT. 

She  hides  the  modest  leaves  between, 
She  loves  untrodden  roads  ; 

Her  richest  treasures  are  not  seen 
By  any  eye  but  God's. 

Accept  the  lesson.  Look  not  for 
Reward  ;  from  out  thee  chase 

All  selfish  ends,  and  ask  no  more 
Than  to  fulfil  thy  place. 
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lesibnrf  €bitaf s  §tpartmcnt. 


■Robbing  A  Frek-School  Fvnn.^Vfe  co^j  iromtho  Rickmo7id Dispatch,  the 
following  pm-agrapli,  which  shows  that  the  depredations  of  our  enenves  extend 
even  to  the  property  set  apart  for  the  education  of  our  children  : 

'■A  wealthy  gentleman,  residing  in  Nanssraond,  left  a  va!ii:i.ble  portion  of  his 
estate,  consisting  cliiefly  of  negroes,  to  be  appropiiated  to  the  Free^School 
fund  of  that  county.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Yankee  ormy  at  Suffolk,  its  mis- 
erable hirelings  immediately  commenced  to  alienate  the  slaves  of  the  surronnJ- 
iiig  country  from  their  hitherto  happy  and  contented  condition.  Among  them 
were  the  negroes  given  to  this  fund,  and  each  and  every  one  of  tbeni  r.as  run 
off,  and  they  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of  tueir  misplaced  confidence  in  the 
camps  and  entrenchments  of  their  '  deliverers.'  " 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  schools  in  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
State  can  still  be  kept  in  operation,  while  we  should  sympathize  with  those 
counties  thfit  are  under  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  in  which  the  school  houses 
probably  remain  closed 

We  have  been  pained  too  to  learn  that  the  courts  of  some  of  .lur  counties 
have  thought  that  the  children  can  do  without  instruction,  whil:>  the  war  hisis 
and  have  therefore  levied  no  tax  for  the  support  of  schools.  Th'.<,  however,  is 
not  trie  case  in  many  counties;  for  so  far  as  we  know,  the  usual  amount  is  still 
appropriated  to  that  purpose,  in  nearly  all  the  counties.  The  Siate  too  con- 
tinues to  distribute  the  pioceeds  of  the  literary  fund,  and  there,  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  common  schools  should  not  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  good, 
wherevev  the  enemy  is  not  actually  present,  provided  the  ladies  will  supply  the 
deficiency  in  teachers,  caused  by  all  the  young  men  being  in  the  army. 

Every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country  should 
do  ever;y  thing  in  his  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  educntion,  as  a  means  of 
perpetuating  that  independence  which  we  are  now  striving  to  secure. 

Premium  Essays. — As  we  had  most  of  the  matter,  for  this  number  of  the 
Journal,  in  type,  before  these  essays  were  fully  ready  for  publication,  we  can 
not  find  room  for  more  than  one  of  them  this  month.  We  hope  every  teacher 
will  read  this  one  with  care,  and  we  will  insert  one  or  two  of  the  ethers  in  the 
nnmber  for  August. 

CiRcuLAii. — We  publish,  on  the  next  page,  a  circular  from  the  General 
Superintendent  of  common  Schools,  to  which  we  call  the  special  attention  of 
the  chaiiifnen. 


<!].    ;\'(,juii  ('ak()i,;.\a.  July,  i^-'tili,   18ti2.      j 

'/'<-   /.'.'f    Ciwinvn  QJ    thr,   Boards   of   Svpiriiitcrahn!^     /    ''onujc-: 
'  r/ioo/x  for  the   several    Coindie^.  of  thr    Sfolr.. 
•"  uii'mu'ii ;— -At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Litcnivy  BoivvJ  I  was  d:- 

r,v   .wl   ',,   r,  ..v.;'-.t  v.,;!   in    :'.,-, 'V .  ^.'lu   arid  Veport   to    mo.    T'V    J^or.K^rJ  :■  • 

m  the  School  Fi 

■  \-cc<i\>^  (.\iuti  ..uiiiit  yon  have  iu  h.nnd   to   i.u;c: 

'inMiitios, 

ViiM  \\ '  ':S  by  the  iir:  ' 

<.'■•'  yo)>t.:!iiil.ei-j  t:  :.'  \vijoic  a:»Hui!jL  di;e  tt;  tcaclicrs  and  othei;^  v.t   ti  ■  - 
t"'.-!!;'.  -'■  '  vh-;t  will  be  cine  by  the  last  of  the  ye;ir.  to    Schoohs    i- 
Inr   ofl'or    e:qiei:;;'t'.--    ctniicctct'    vvirli    tlic.  Coinp'.oi- 
>  ••j'li :  ill  short,  you  will  make  out  lui  estiiuate    of   the    :i- 

i:..  .;.;  ',■  wouhl  rccMiirc  ill  your  respective  Counties  to  luuire  tlio 
Sehool  Systeni  ^yen  with  the  world.     To    this   statement  you   ^viH 

.'dd  :vi     ' ■'•■•'  •'      ''•■•  n-hulo  amount  of  School  F-und.s  in  thchau'l'- 

■-1  e;>'-  '  :o  yi.'U— ;:nd  .-end  in  your    report    of  thc>' 

ly  ii!  Fopteruber  a?- you  enr  . 
■IcsJre  of  the  Litcrftry  JJoui'd   .!....    _:.;     ',..;.....     . 

.>::!j>v  -lid  be  kojjt  up— hut    if  unlooked-for   accide^p 

^lK)uld,,cau.^■o  V.-.  .-u.^-'pension,  it.is  important   that   v.     '      '  '• 
^topped  Mil"'  i'.-  jijuii;-;;  c-ui  nil  ho  l.-m'iixMv  v,(M;nd 

to  be  hopcil  tli.iL  (.)UV.lCi^l,^ia,■A..^:  ^vUl  ':ii;e  tiio:-e  v."it:e    ■^ic^v:^  .ol    ibit 
~nh;oct  vrhif.h  chnrr.c-^cri'cd  tin  .'■tatOJ^UACii  of   the  'firt:t    Rc-.-rOrtinn. 

vi!]  liiahe  u.-  depended 
;ii)u  ly.'nici^j  jii  i!;'j  !.;iiirc_,  on  ..i:r  piescnt,  itisolcnt   and    i;;;;jiii,uiiiit 
cneniieji,  and  give  r.  ro'Tnvnr.'non^  tn  those   wtp    fah'ely    decry-  the 
'livilizatioii  .f  c!io  (  rdt-r    fxod-,    otir    <omni!: 

Hthool  System  Lab  >:-•   ..  -.r.uv.i  ,w  ■    ^•''■'.    intelligence   aivi 

i.uhlic  iipirit  into  the  xnasses  of  [:■  '"'^fly  "<>fi.spi'- 

i)u»s  in  the  present  illiii-triou;-.  po!e: 
ishould  suri'iy  nr!  dvivp;!  (■,  :•  •:,;;  ^    :.,:..     ,;.....    ..;_ 

Yankee  ci  we  i'acrificc?  ah    Ipj?titii- 

tion  Avhich  jj.ifc  ,'thu>vn  itojlf  tu  bo,  under  rrovidence'  a  fountain  di' 
Hirength  and  honu/ t"  X':'(I;  PaiMlii.;;,  ;;-:d  r f  i)rr?.|avi(  v  ;;)  d  h;.■^^  i- 
ness  to  her  pcuplo. 

But  wh;il"-- .    ,..  '■■  ) 

to  the  last. 

vi  ill!  lull  ■;  .     (  i.iii  your  irieiiUj 

C.  II.  WILEY, 
,Sujjcrt/iten<'- 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  ORTHOaRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY. 

BY    MISS   DELILAH   J.    FLEMING,    OP   GRANVILLE   CO. 

{Premium  Essay.) 

Well,  may  we  select  the  above,  as  the  caption  of  a  few  remarks ;' 
nor  could  there  be  found  a  more  appropriate  subject  where  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cause  of  education  is  one's  aim  and  desire.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  not  already  received  such  univeral  attention,  that 
it  has  become  exhausted,  but  on  the  contrary  the  grossest  neglect 
has  been  its  portion.  Yes,  a  theme  which  is  worthy  the  profoundest 
meditation  of  the  best  writers,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  put  forth  its  merits  to  an  ignorant  world,  has^  I  repeat,  received 
the  grossest  negligence.  But«it  is  quite  time  that  they  sBould  awake 
from  their  lethargy,  that  they  shonld  feel  a  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility, a  sense  of  what  they  ought  to  consider  an  imperative  duty 
which  must  necessarily  be  discharged. 

The  troubles  of  a  once  peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy  republie^, 
perhaps  the  most  happy  in   existence,   now,   alas!  involved   in  the 
most  horrid  of  all  things  imaginable,  a  civil  war,  should   not   cause 
the  laborers  in  the  Cciuse  of  education,  and  especially  those,  particti- 
larly  entrusted  with  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind,  to  forget  tha! , 
upon  the  youths  of  the  present  age,  rests  the  responsibility  of  a    "'•- 
ture  government.     How  important  then  that  the  talents  of  every ,  ;ie 
should  be  enlisted  in  their  behalf ;  though  it  requires   a   strent    us 
effort  to  direct  our  thoughts  and  attentions,  from  the  calamities    f  a 
distracted  and  utterly  ruined  nation,  our  bright,  sunny-i'south,  v.'  -.•^c 
soil  has  already  been  polluted  by  the  footsteps  of  the  mercik'^ 
vader,  yet  the  primary  branches  of  education  should   no   long 
treated  with  the  extreme  injustice,  with  which  they  have   h 
been. 
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It  has  previously,  at  least  during  the  space  of  the  last  fev/  yeaT.s, 
seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  the  teachers  to  advance  their  pupils  in 
the  most  hurried  manner  possible,from  one  course  of  study  to  anoth- 
er, while  Orthography,  the  most  important,  and  -without  Tshich  it  is 
very  evident  that  nothing  can  be  learned  perfectly,  has  been  looked 
upon  with  contempt  and  scorn  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Now  this  is  certainly  a  fault  wl^ich  needs  amending.  If  we  have 
time  to  teach  at  all,  it  can  be  clearly  proven,  that  we  have  time  to 
teach  correctly  those  studies  Avhich  are  useful  during  life,  conse- 
quently ample  time  should  be  devoted  to  each  one  separately ;  in 
short,  "  young  America  "  should  dispense  with  this  hasty  manner  o^ 
doing  everything. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea,  in  many  teachers  and  other  young  .persons, 
to  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  the  mere  skimming  over  the  surface 
of  any  work,  without  penetrating  deep  into  every  sentence  and  para- 
graph, in  order  to  thoroughly  understand  it,  to  discover  the  real 
signification  of  the  author,  will  ultimately  result  in  the  acquisition  , 
of  any  sound  or  perfect  knowledge  ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  and  we  may  justly  add  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  primar}^  branches  of  education,  which  must  necessarily  be 
obtained  in  youth,  while  the  mind  is  pliant  and  fresh,  and  capable 
of  receiving  readily,  new  and  lasting  impressions,  or  it  is  forever 
lost,  this  deep  searching,  albeit,  it  be  performed  in  the  most  assidu- 
ous manner  possible,  will  not,  can  not  ri'sult  in  the  real  benefit  to 
the  seeker  which  it  otherwise  would,  provided,  what  a  great  many 
consider  the  inferior  studies,  had  received  the  attention  which  they 
justly  deserved. 
*  It  does  not  matter  how  limitless,  how  estensive-oue's  education  is, 

they  may  be  well  versed  in  Mathematics,  may  be  learned  historians, 
multitudes  may  hang  upon  their  lips  in  breathless  admiration  of  the 
chaste,  eloquent  and  beautiful  language,  which  flows  spontaneously, 
apparently  without  a  single  effort,  as  the  gentle  streamlet,  as  it  were, 
in  her  exuberant  happiness,  glides  peacefully   through   the   valley, 
yet,  by  a  mere  casual  glance  over  their  writings,  we  may  detect  mis- 
takes in  spelling  and  punctuation,  that  man's  education  is  far  from 
reaching  the  standard  of  perfection,  nor  with  t'he  raost  diligent  study 
nov)  can  he  make  it  attain  to  that  end,  because  originally  the   rudi- 
ments were  neglected,  a  fault,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  time, 
nor  age  to  wholly  remedy.     No,  the  opportunity  has  escaped,  and 
I  i  e  can  not  thoroughly  make  amends,  he  can  not  now,  harassed   by 

jv  tiie  perplexing  cares  and  "'troubles   common  to   man,  acquire   that 

?  wl  ich  should  hare  been  indelibly  impressed  on  the  page  of  memory. 


I 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  marks  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  surfe  guides  for  pausing.  The. character  of  the  composition 
and  meaning  of  the  author  must  determine  the  places  and  lengths 
of  the  pauses.  Thoroughly  understand  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  piece  v/hich  you  are  to  read,  and  you  will  generally  be  able  to 
correctly  observe  the  pauses. 

4,  Op  Cadence.  This  respects  the  fall  of  voice  at  the  close  of 
sentences.'  The  period,  interrogatory  and  exclamatory  points  mark 
the  close  of  sentences.  The  voice  should  take  the  descending  slide, 
that  is,  fall,  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  except  in  the  following 
cases  :  first,  where  the  last  word  in  the  sentence  is  emphatic — which 
is  not  frequently  the  case  ;  second,  where  a  direct  question  is  asked, 
that  is,  one  vrhich  admits  of  the  answer  yes  or  no.  In  these  two 
eases,  the  voice  takes  the  ascendiiig  slide. 

Either  slide  of  the  voice  should  always  be  performed  gradually 
and  naturally.     Affectedness  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Some  have  acquired  a  habit  of  reading  without  any  regard  to 
cadence,  or  pauses  either,  at  the  close  of  sentences.  This  kind  of 
agglomerated  reading  is  like  mixing  the  different  dislies  together 
before  eating.  Cadence  must  be  duly  observed,  and  a  sufficient, 
pause  allowed  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  for  the  perceptive  powers 
to  surely  grasp  the  idea  expressed. 

Different  kinds  of  composition  will  demand  different  style?  of  read- 
ing, yet  the  same  general  principles  apply  to  all.  Anything  which 
is  serious,  should  be  read  more  slowly  and  with  a  solemn  composure 
of  mind.  The  Bible  should  always  be  read  with,  a  firm  and  serious 
frame  of  mind.  Pieces  which  are  lively  may  be  read  mere  rapidly, 
and  with  a  corresponding  composure  of  mind. 

In  reading  poetry,  the  same  principles  apply  as  in  prose.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  emphasize,  regularl}',  upon  the  ihyming 
words.  They  should  receive  a  little  swell  of  voice,  yet  they  should 
not  receive  it  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  words.  The  pauses 
must  be  carefully  observed,  so  that  the  meaning  may  be  made  i^lain. 
The  foregoing  principles  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
rules : — 

1.  Let  your  pronuuciatiofl  be  clear  and  full,   sounding  out   each 
syllable  distinctl}'-,  placing  a  fuller  stress  upon  the  accented  syllable. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  short  words,  such  as   her,   him,   them, 
the,  &c.,  be  but  partly  pronounced,        ^ 

2.  Read  as  you  would  talk  ;  that  is,  let   your   utterance   be  the 
same  as  if  you  were  talking  the  sentiments  to  a  friend. 

3.  In  ©rder  to  read  well,  understand  what  you  read. 
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4.  Mark  important  words  by  a  fuller,  yet  gentle,  stress  of  voice. 

^.  Determine  the  places  and  lengths  of  pauses  from  the  meaning 
of  the  sentiments  to  be  conveyed. 

Sound  judgment  and  much  practice  aie  necessary  in  order  to  cor- 
rectly observe  the  pauses, 

6.  The  voice  should  have  the  ascending  slide  in  reading  direct 
questions,  or  where  au. important  word  ends  the  sentence.  In  other 
cases,  it  should  have  the  descending  slide.  Answers  to  questions 
should  always  be  read  with  the  descending  slide. 

9.  Observe  the  same  general  principles  i-n  reading  poetry,  that 
you  do  in  reading  prose. 

The  above  are  but  general  rules.  The  particular  mode  of  apply- 
ing them  with  success  can  only  be  learned  by  much  practicing. 
Principles  and  directions  are  useful,  yet  they  can  not  take  the  place 
of  rigid  drilling.  Nothing  but  much  judicious  practicing  can  ren- 
der us  expert  in  anything. 


A  BENEFACTOR. 

A  traveler  was  passing  through  Bilston,  in  Staffordshire,  a  year 
or  two  since,  and  observed  the  shops  closed  as  generally  as  on  a  Sab- 
bath. Presently  a  funeral  came  by,  which  was  attended  hj  the 
clergy,  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  the  magistrates,  and  Aany  of 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Who  could  be  the  distin- 
guished person  to  whose  memory  such  tokens  of  public  respect  were 
paid  ]  It  was  John  Etheredge,  an  unmarried  man  of  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  who  had  recently  died  in  the  same  house  in  which  he 
had  lived  from  his  birth.  He  kept  a  little  shop  in  which  he, sold 
various  small  articles  of  ironmongery,  toys  for  children,  marbles  and 
other  petty  matters,  and  olso  Bibles  and  religious  tracts  and  books. 
He  expended  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week  upon  himself,  and  devoted 
all  the  rest  of  his  profits  to  works  of  piety  and  humanity.  Among 
other  ways  of  doing  good,  he  used  to  go  out  a  little  before  church- 
time,  and  if  he  saw  a  man  loitering  about  the  street,  would  get  into 
conversation  with  him  and  take  him  to  church,  and  having  found 
him  a  seat  would  set  out  ta  seek  for  other  loiterere.  Thus 
lived  John  Etheredge,  to  whom  these  honors  were  shown.  A  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  is  erected  by  public  subscription,  or  is  about 
tc  be,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  town. 

Elfvr  mv<  a  good  might  be  done  by  one  man,  whose   heart   is  set 
'.vo?  <i..i!ig  it,  and  how  he  is  honored. 
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during  the  free  liappy  period  of  childhood  ;  those  golden  opportu- 
nities, lOr  which  he  would  cheerfully  exchange  world.s,  were  thej  in 
his  possession  to  reclaim,  are  nu.mbered  with  the  past — they  elude 
his  would-he  willing  graso,  and  he  can  never  recall  them,  save  with 
the  mind's  eye  :  but  with  memory  that  momentous  and  blessed  fac- 
ulty at  his  aid  and  command,  he  can,  'oh  !  -glorious  thought,  upon 
the  pinions  of  retrospection,  retrace  his  steps,  again  to  the  halcyon 
days  of  boyhood,  when  care  was  a  stranger,  who  was  never  permit- 
ted to  cross  the  threshold  of  his  bosom,  he  can  in  imagination  trav- 
erse again  the  rugged  hillside  of  life,  iintil  he  reaches  the  present, 
and  finds  himself,  instead  of  the  free,  happy  child,  the  man  with  his 
allotted  povtion  of  the  bitterness,  turmoils  and  contentions,  incident 
to  every  descendant  of  Adam. 

But  I  have  deviated  from  my  subject,  let  me  resume  the  thread 
of  my  unworthy  observations,  hoping  that  a  passing  glance,  if  no 
more,  will  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Then  we  may  wisely  conclude, 
after  discussing  the  point  thus  far,  that  English  Orthography  and 
Orthoepy  are  two  equally  important  studies,  aye,  they  are  particu- 
larly useful,  indispensably  necessary  in  the  thorough  completion  of 
an  educational  course,  yet  the  latter  is  generally  as  much,  and  doubt- 
less oftimes,  more  neglected  than  the  former,  although  possessing 
nearly  the  same  claims.  But  we  may  very  appropriately  repeat  a- 
gain,  what  has  been  previously  written,  but  which  is  well  worthy  a 
rehearsal  here,  that  it  certainly  reflects  no  immense  amount  of  "cred- 
it on  the  student,  who  has  passed  through  an  academical  or  collegi- 
ate course,"  but  who  is  not  capable  of  getting  fairly  through  a  page 
of  English  reading,  without  being  guilty  of  mistakes  in  pronuncia- 
tion, and  who  is  not  able  to  write  a  simple  composition  minus  of 
blunders  in  spelling  and  grammatical  construction.  Truly  may  we 
agree,  also  with  a  contemporary,  "  that  overleaping  the  primary 
branches,  is  the  bane  of  our  National  Education,"  the  fundamental 
principles  deem.ed  entirely  too  inferior  to  engross  the  superior  at- 
tention of  the  rising  generation,  are  passed  over — the  great  super- 
structure is  built  without  a  proper  basis.  But  permit  me  in  my  im- 
perfect and  feeble  manner  to  exhort  you,  both  people  and  teachers, 
that  instead  of  encouraging  the  continuation  of  this  error,  which  is  . 
I-apidly  growing,  in  short,  instead  of  laboriog  as  a  large  number  of 
you  have  heretofore  done,  to  perpetuate  it,  to  furnish  it  with  a  real 
terra  firma^  that  you  gird  on  your  armor  of  defence  and  rush,  daunt- 
less of  opposition,  earnestly  and  bravely  to  the  rescue,  with  the  in- 
flexible determination  never  to  relax  your  combined  efi'orts  and  en- 
ergies until  you  have  established  a  faultless  system  of  education. 
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Fellow-teachers,  we  have  it  in  our  fovter—wc,  under  whose  au- 
thority the  youths  of  the  present  age  are  placed — we,  to  whose  care 
is  entrusted  the  developing  of  the  tender  mind — tor.,  if  no  others,  arc 
competent  to  the  task.  Let  us  not  waver  in  the  accomplishing  of  so 
great  a  purpose,  and  eventually  our  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  success  achievable. 

I  can  positively  aver  by  sad,  bitter  experience,  that  your  reward, 
aside  from  your  pecuniary  remuneration,  which  is  very  often  a  mere 
pittance,  is  small,  alarmingly  small,  yet  the  ^assurance  of  this  fact, 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  mind,  unjjleasant  and  discouraging  as  it 
is,  to  the  warm,  loving,  yearning  heart,  does  not  justify  you,  since 
you  have  chosen  the  vocation  which  you  have — since  you  have,of  all 
others,  selected  the  thorny  and  toilsome  path  of  the  self-sacrificing 
teacher,  as  the  one  in  which  to  continue  your  journey  through  life, 
I  say  a  sensible  knowledge  of  this  fact  does  not,  in  the  sight  of  a 
righteous  God,  justify  you,  in  lessening  your  efforts,  to  advance  those 
tender  buds,  which  are  placed  in  your  charge,  ia  a  manner  which 
you  can  not  honestly  pronounce  to  be  deficient,  arter  witnessing  in 
the  man  the  detrimental  effects,  of  a  persistence  in  an  opposite  course 
on  the  child.  It  is  universally  known  and  asserted  by  every  one,  in 
whose  bosom  you  can  touch  a  sympathetic  chord,  that  the  lot  of  the 
teacher  is  a  hard  one ;  your  toil  is  thoughtless,  the  sacrifices  you 
make  of  feeling,  health  and  pleasure,  do  not  obtain  that  justice 
which  they  merit,  your  purest  and  best  motives  are  unappreciated, 
and  the  sleeplesb  hours  you  pass  in  devising  plans  by  which  you  can 
promote  the  interest  of  some  wayward,  refractory,  self-willed  pupil, 
never  receive  a  thought  from  those,  who,  having  paid  their  share  of 
the  dividend,  seem  to  think  that  they  have  done  all  which  is  requir- 
ed of  them  ;  even  a  knowledge  of  this,  though  it  wring  your  heart 
with  anguish,  should  not  tend  to  diminish  your  desire,  for  the  thor- 
ough progress  of  the  helpless  offspring  under  your  control.  Ah  ! 
what  a  poor  equivalent,  what  poor  encouragement,  to  the  care-worn 
teacher,  for  all  the  toils  ajid  privations  which  she  uncomplaingly  en- 
dures. 

Th.3n,  teachers,to  whom  alone  the  literary  world  will  be  indebted 
for  this  reformation,  should  it  ever  be  effected,  go  to  work  zealously 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The  power  is  in  your  hands,  and  you 
have  delayed  too  long  already,  be  no  longer  idle,  until  thC  primary 
branches  shall  supersede  all  others,  in  the  obtaining  of  an  education, 
then  when  this  is  the  case,  the  "  ornamental  superstructure  ^'  will 
have  a  sure,  firm  basis  upon  which  to  be  erected. 

Never  again,  while  you  can  wield  such  power  as  is  now  under  your 
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Theu,  brother  teachers,  let  us  press  forward  with  earnestness  and 
zeal  in  the  cause  which  we  have  undertaken,  and  though  at  times 
pupils  are  unkind,  parents  ungrateful,  and  the  sun  seems  to  shine 
everywhere  but  on  our  own  cold  forehead,  still  let  us  cherish  the 
ideal  of  a  higher  and  holier  life,  believing  that  when  at  last  we  lay 
down  these  weary  bodies,  our  ideal  life  will  become  an  unending- 
reality. 


THE  ART  OF  READING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

BY    J.    J.    HOYLE,    OF    CLEAVELAND    CO. 


[Premium  Essay  ) 

The  object  of  reading  is  two-fold  :  viz.,  to  acqiaire  information, 
or  to  communicate  it  to  others.  The  principles  involved  in  either 
object  are  the  same ;  for  the  ultimate  end  is  the  same,  namely,  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  the  thing  read.  No  one  can  read  well,unles& 
he  understands  what  he  reads  ;  .for  he  need  not  expect  that  his  hear- 
ers can  understand  it,  if  he  does  not  discover  its  meaning  himself  as 
he  reads  it.  He  who  is  blindfolded  himself,  would  succeed  but 
poorly  in  leading  others  through  a  garden,  in  order  to  point  out  its 
attractions.  Good  reading  consists  not  alone  in  repeating  the  words 
with  ease  and  freedom,  but,  more  specially,  in  so  repeating  them  as 
to  make  plain  the  meaning  of  the  author  read. 

In  order  to  understand  what  we  read,  we  must  know  the  defini- 
tion and  application  of  each  word  we  read.  To  this  end,  we  should 
always  keep  a  standard  dictionary  by  us,  and  at  once  refer  to  it, 
when  we  come  to  a  word  whose  definition  we  do  not  know.  Due 
consideration  must  be  given  to  figurative  expressions  and  figurative 
application  of  words. 

We  will  now  discuss,  in  order,  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  art  of  reading  is  based. 

1.  Of  Pronunication.  This  is  the  first  step  in  reading  ;  and  the 
most  important  one,  since,  without  correct  pronunication,  no  one 
can  become  even  a  tolerable  reader.  In  pronouncing  words,  every 
syllable  must  be  distinctly  audible,  and  the  entire  word  brought  out 
full.  While  each  syllable  must  be  distinctly  uttered,  the  accented 
syllable,  or  syllables,  must  be  pronounced  with  a  greater  stress  of 
voice.  Words  must  neither  be  cut  short,  by  the  partial  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  syllables,  nor  drolled  out,  by  dwelling  too  long  on  cer- 
tain syllables  ;  but  they  should  come  out  like  newly  coined  money, 
bright  and  replete. 
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We  frequently  find  it  difficult,  and  tvith  some  impossible,  to  pro- 
nounce certain  words ;  such  as  a.bominable,  inimical,  practicably, 
bolily,  &c.  This  difficulty  arises,  because  some  of  the  organs  of 
speech  do  not  act.  Yet,  such  inactive  organs  may  be  brought  into 
an  active  condition  by  frequent  effort.  We  should  practice  much 
in  pronouncing  words,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  utter.  In 
often  pronouncing  such  words,  we  exercise  the  inactive  organs,  and 
thereby  bring  out  their  powers,  and  make  them  obedient  to  the  will. 

2.  Of  Utterance.  We  sliould  avoid  reading  either  too  fast  or 
too  slow  ;  but  always  allow  sufficient  time  in  uttering  the  successive 
words,  that  each  word  may  have  its  due  weight.  While  all  the 
Vt^ords  should  be  uttered  full  and  plain,  important  words  should  re- 
ceive an  additional  stress  of  voice. 

The  voice  should  always  be  natural ;  it  should  always  assume  the 
same  tone  as  if  you  were  talking  to  a  friend  ;  yet  it  should  have  an  ■ 
easy  flow.     In  order  to 'insure  an  easy  and  natural  flow  of  voice,  the 
eye  should  be  kept  a  little  before  tbe  words  being  pronounced,  that 
we  may  see  what  is  coming  next. 

3.  Of  Pauses.  A  pause  denotes  an  entire  cessation  of  the  voice 
in  iijrder  to  rest  it,  and,  also,  to  mark  the  connection  of  the  difterent 
clauses.  Pauses  serve  as  sign-boards  to  mark  out  the  author's  mean- 
ing. There  are  certain  marks  which  usually  denote  pauses,  yet  we 
frequently  have  a  pause  where  there  is  no  mark  to.  denote  it ;  and 
sometimes  a  mark  where  no  pause  is  required  ;  for  the  marks  are 
placed  to  point  out  grammatical  connection,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  places  for  pausing.  For  example,  take  the  sentence 
he  ivas  ici?e  and  virtuous.  Here  we  have  a  pause  after  ivise,  yet 
there  is  no  mark  to  denote  it.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  phrase 
yes,  sir.  Here  we  have  a  mark  between  the  two  words,  yet  no  pause 
is  U'^cessary.  But  we  usually  have  a  pause  where  we  have  a  mark 
to  denote  gramniatical  connection,  while  we  frequently  have  a  pause 
where  we  have  no  mark,  and  sometimes  (very  seldom)  a  mark  where 
no  pause  is  necessary. 

The  marks  which  nsiialh/  denote  pauses  in  reading,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Comma  (,),  Semicolon  (;),  Colon  (:),  Period  (.),  Interroga- 
tory point  (■?),  Exclamatory  point  (!),  and  Dash  ( — ). 

Of  these,  the  comma  usually  denotes  the  shortest  pause  ;  after 
this  comes  the  semicolon,  then  the  colon,  and  the  period,  interroga- 
tory and  exclamatory  points  denote  still  longer  pauses  than  the  co- 
lon. The  pause  accompanying  the  dash  is  very  irregular  in  dura- 
tion, longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  connection  and  style  of 
corapofition. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MIND. 


We  ottc!i  iiucl  two  persons^  who  have  been  equally  educated  at 
;?chool,  one  of  -whom  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  other  in  point  of 
intelligence.  This  does  not  always  arise  from  the  superior  ability 
of  one,  but  because  one  of  them  had  read,  thought,  and  observed, 
more  than  the  other.  What  we  gain  at  school  is  only  the  means  of 
becoming  wise  and  useful.  If  we  let  it  lie  inactive  in  our  minds,  it 
will,  do  \i3  no  good.  How  quickly  does  a  young  lady  lose  her  power 
over  the  piano,  if  she  neglect  the  instrument !  How  soon  is  a ,  lan- 
guage forgotten,  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  write  or  speak  it  :  xVnd 
this  is  true  of  nearly  everything  that  is  acquired  at  school.  It  lies 
merely  in  the  outer  coiirt  of  the  memory,  and  does  not  enter  and 
make  any  permanent  impression  upon  the  mind  until  it  is  practised 
and  made  useful  in  every-day  life. 

We  often  hear  it  paid  of  a  woman,  in  society,  that  she  is  a  well- 
educated  woman  ;  and  the  inference  usually  is,  that  she  has'received 
a,  liberal  education  at  school.  But  the  remark  means  something 
more  ;  it  means  that  she  is  a  reading,  observing,  and  reflecting  wo- 
man.' Hundreds  have  their  memories  crowded  with  the  rudiments 
of  an  education,  that  lie  there  as  inactive  as  food  in  the  stomach  of 
a  dyspeptic  :  and  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  well  educated  ;  but 
it  is  all  an  imagination.  .  To  be  well  edixcatcd  is  something  very 
different  from  this. 

All  real  improvement  of  the  mind  commences  at  the  time  we  first 
begin  to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  this  is  after  we  have  left  school. 
At  school,  we  merely  acquire  the  means  to  be  used  in  that  true  and 
higher  order  of  educatiaai  which  every  one  must  gain  for,  himself. 
It  matters  not  how  many  studies  a  young  lady  may  have  pursued  at 
.school,  nor  how  thoroughly  she  may  have  mastered  all  sl^e  attempted 
to  learn,  if,  after  leaving  school,  she  does  not  read,  observe,  and 
think,  she  will  never  make  an  intelligent  woman. 

In  every  company  a  young  lady  will  find  two  classes  of  persons, 
distinctly  separated  from  each  other.  If  she  mingle  with  those  of 
one  class,  she  will  find  their  conversation  to  consist  almost  of  light 
and  frivolous  remarks  on  people's  hq.bits,  dress  and  mannm's,  with 
the  occasional  introduction  of  a  graver  t'heme,  that  is  quickly  set 
aside,  or  treated  with  a  levity  entirely  at  variance  vrith  its  meritSo 
But  if  she.mingle  with  those  of  the  other  class,  she  will  find  herself 
at  once  uj)on  a  higher  plane,  and  be  impressed  with  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness that^she  has  a  mind  that  can  think  and  feel  intel'ested  in 
subjects  of  a  general  and  more    weighty   interest.     An    bour   spent 
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witli  one  class,  leaves  the  mind  obscme  and  viK-ant ;  whilj?  an  hour 
spent  with  the  other,  elevates,  expands,  and  strengthens  its  powers, 
and  causes  it  to  see  in  a  clearer  atmosphere. 

With  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  a  young  lady  is  almost  sure 
to  identify  herself,  and  rise  into  an  intelligent  woman,  or  remaii: 
nearly-  upon  the  level  she  at. first  occupied.  Wc  need  not  say  liow 
important  it  is  for  her  to  identify  herself  with  tlio  right  class.  (H 
course,  licr  own  tastes  and  preferences  (\'ill  have  much  to  do  in  this 
matter.  But,  if  she  incline  toward  the  unthinking  and  frivolous, 
she  will  be  wise  if  she  resist  such  an  inclination,  and  compel  herself, 
for  a  time,  io  mingle  with  those  who  look  upon  life  with  an  eye  of 
rational  intelligence,  and  seek  to  live  to  some  good  purpose.  The 
mental  food  received  during  the  time  she  thus  compels  herself  to 
mingle  with  them,  will  create  an  appetite  that  unsubstantial  gossip 
and  frothy  chit-chat  can  no  longer  satisfy. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  reading  need  hardly  be  afiii-med. 
Its  use  is  full}-  understood  and  admitted.  But  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  enervating  the  mind  by  improper  reading.  For  a  young  girl 
to  indulge  much  iu  novel-reading,,  is  a  ver}'  serious  evil.  Few  of 
the  popular  novels  of  the  day  are  lit  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
and  imaginative  girl.  Apart  from  the  false  views  of  life  v/hich  they 
present,  and  the  false  philosophy  which  they  too  often  inculcate, 
they  lift  an  inexperienced  reader  entirely  above  the  real,  from  whence 
she  has  too  little  inclination  to  come  down  ;  and  whenever  she  does 
come  down,  she  is  unhappy,  because  she  finds  none  of  the  ideal  per- 
fections around  her,  with  which  her  imagination  has  become  filled, 
but  is  for  ever  coming  into  rude  contact  Avith  something  that  shocks 
her  over-refined  ■'sei^ibilities.  Her  own  condition  in  life  she  will  be 
'  iu  great  danger  of  contrasting  with  that  of  some  favorite  heroine  of 
romance.  If  she  does  this,  she  will  be  almost  sure  to  make  herself 
miserable.  A  young  lady  who  indulges  much  in  novel-reading,  nev- 
er becomes  a  woman  of  true  intelligence.  She  may  be  able  to  con- 
verse fluently,  and  to  make  herself  at  times  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion, even  to  those  who  are  greatly  her  superiors ;  but  she  has  no 
strength  of  intellect,  nor  has  she  right  views  of  life. 

All  works  of  fiction,  however,  are  not  bad.  Where  the  author'.* 
aim  is  to  give  right  views  of  life,  and  to  teach  true  principles,  if  he 
possesses  the  requisite  ability  to  execute  his  design  well,  he  may  do 
great  good.  The  reading  of  works  of  this  kind  forms  not  only  a 
healthy  mental  recreation,  but  creates  a  true  sympathy  in  tlie  mind 
for  Yirtiifjus  actions,  and  inspires  emulation  in  good  deeds.  It  is  by 
means  of>his  kind  of  writing;  that  the   broadest  contrasts   between 
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right  and  wrong  are  made,  iiiid  so  presented  to  the  reader  that  be 
cannot  but  love  one.  while  he  abhors  the  other.  Who  can  read  one 
of  Miss  Sedgwick's  admirable  little  books— "The  Poor  Rich  Man  and 
the  Eieh  Poor  Man,"  "  Live  and  Let  Live,"  or  "  Home  " — without 
rising  from  its  porusal  with  healthier  views  of  life,  and  a  more  ear- 
nest desire  in  all  things  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy  1  Of  this  class 
of  books  there  are  a  great  many.  The  novels  and  tales  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Miss  Bremer,  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  Mrs.  Opie,  are  good, 
and  may  be  read  with  not  only  pleasure  but  profit,  by  every  young 
lady.  The  time  bpent  in  reading  them,  will  not  be  lost.  Indeed, 
some  portion  of  the  time  occupied  in  reading  just  such  books,  is  nec- 
essary to  a  well-balanced  mind.  In  reading  history,  we  sympathize 
only  with  masses  of  people,  or  admire  some  powerful  leader.  Books 
of  philosophy  lift  the  mind  up  into  an  abstract  regioft  of  thought 
and  poetry  warms,  inspires,  and  delights  the  imagination  and  refines 
the  taste.  All  these  are  necessar}'  to  right  intellectual  culture ; 
they  form  the  very  ground-work,  solid  walls,  and  inward  garniture 
of  a  well-educated  mind.  But  if  reading  be  confined  to  these  alone, 
there  is  danger  of  becoming  cole'  and  unsympathizing — of  living  in 
an  intellectual  world,  more  than  in  a  real  world  of  people,  with  like 
thoughts  and  like  aifections  with  ourselves.  It  is  here  that  well- 
wrought  fiction  comes  in  with  a  humanizing  tendency  ;  giving  to 
man  a  love  for  his  felIov/-man,  and  inspiring  him  with  a  wish  to  do 
good.  In  history,  travels,  and  biographj^^  we  see  man  on  the  out- 
side, as  it  were,  and  regard  him  at  a  distance,  as  a  thinking  and  ef- 
fective being  :  but  in  fiction,  we  perceive  that  he  is  fashioned  in  all 
things  as  we  are  ;  that  he  has  like  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and /sorrows, 
and  like  aspirations  after  the  good  and  the  true,  and  we  are  gradu- 
ally led  to  feel  with  and  for  him  as  a  brother — we  hold  him  by  the 
handj  we  look  into  his  face,  we  see  the  very  pulsations  of  his  heart. 
All  this'is  good — all  this  is  necessary  to  the  true  formation  of  char- 
acter. 

But  for  a  young  lady  to  limit  her  reading  to  this  order  of  books, 
or  even  spend  &  large  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  their  perusal, 
^ill  hinder  her  advancement  in  mental  improvement.  She  will  be 
very  apt,  also,  to  sink  into  the  mere  waste  of  sympathy  towards  ideal 
personages,  without  seeing  in  them  type?  of  real  classes  that  arc  in 
the  world,  and  all  around  her. 

All  right  improvement  of  the  mind  will  depend  upon  the  leading 
motive  which  a  young  lady  has  in  view,  when  she  reads,    thinks,     " 
observes,  with  a  careful  eye,  what  passes  around  her.     If  hev  ^    _ 
to  acquire  the  power  of  conversing  intelligently  on  varioi-^   topics, 
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and  of  exhibiting  au  acquuiutanee  wi^lt  bobfe/'J"  urdev  to.  appear 
well  in  society,  or  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  an  intellectual  aud 
well-read  woman,  her  advanccmeut  willnot  be  as  veal  as  she  tni;,- 
posey.  All  knowledge  has  its  appropriate  sphere  of  ;action,  and^that 
is  the  doing  of  something  useful ;  and  until  it  comes  into  tliis  its 
true  sphere,  it  never  rises  into  intelligence.  If,  therefore,  a  womar. 
reads  and  thinks  merely  with  an  cud  to  be  thought  wise,  she  never 
becomes  more  than  a  mere  pedant,  who  betrays  on  all  occasions  tho 
shallowness  of  her  pretensions  :  but  if  she  use  the  truth  she  acquire- 
in  seeking  to  advance  the  cause  of  trutli,  for  the  sake  of  the  powoi 
it  gives  to  do  good,  then  i.«  she  in  the  way  of  becoming  intelligent 
and  wise. 

A  woman  of  true  intelligence  is  a  blessing  at  homo,  in  her  civch; 
of  friends,  and  in  society.  Wherever  she  goes,  she  carries  with  her 
a  health-giving  influence.  There  is  a  beavtiful  harmony  about  hci 
character  that  at  once  inspires  a  respect  which  soon  warms  into  lovo. 
The  influence  of  such  a  woman  upon  society  is  of  the  most  salutary 
kind.  She  strengthens  right  principles  in  the  virtuous,  incites  the 
selfisb  and  indifferent  to  good  actions,  and  givas  to  even  the  light 
and  frivolous  a  taste  for  food  more  substantial  than  the  frothy  gos- 
sip with  which  they  seek  to  recreate  their  minds. 

To  give  particular  rules  for  self-improvement,  and  to  specify  ths.; 
books  to  be  read,  and  the  order  of  reading  them,  is  a  thing  not  easily 
done.  liideed,  wliat  vvould  be  a  right  order  for  ojic  to  pursue,  would 
not  suit  another  ;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  attempt  to  lay  down 
:!,ny  rules  on  this  subject.  Extensive  reading  is  all  very  good ;  but 
right  thinking  on  what  we  read,  even  ii"  the  amount  be  smaller,  ;s 
far  better.  The  only  sound  advice  we  are  prepared  to  give  is,  for -a 
young  lady  to  sufier  herself  to  be  attracted  towards  tlic  class  of  in- 
telligent persons  whicb  she  will  always  find  in  society,  and  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  this  chapter.  .  If  she  permits  herself  to  become 
interested  in  the  subjects  that  interest  them,  and  be  guided  by  what 
they  mainly  approve,  she  will  find  no  difficulty  in  'he  choice  of 
!)Ooks.  And  if  she  seeks  improvement  more  from  a  love  '  of  truth 
than  to  bqfeliiiought  intelligent,  she  will  soon  be  able  to  see  truth  so 
clearly  in  the  light  of  her  own  understanding,  as  to  be  at  no  loss  in 
inaking  right  discriminations  on  nearly  all  subjects  that  are  present- 
ed to  her  mind. — Advice  to  You»g  Ladirs  on  their  Duties  and  Cou- 
•^uct  in  Jjtfe. 


^>auustrious  are  not  to  often  dishonest  as  the  indolent,  their  U!- 
'^"    -^  l*'''-ing  tlicm  above  temptatimi  ' 


v^ 
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A  TEACHEK'S  MORAL  POWER. 

The  mission  of  a  teacher  is  great  and  difficult,  partaking  largely 
of  the  work  of  parental  discipline,  and  of  civil  governoaent.  The 
nnniber  committed  to  his  charge  is  often  large,  and  generally  in- 
cludes some  -who  are  strong,  impulsive,  untrained,  and  rebellious.  In 
many  of  our  schools  are  found  all  the  elements  of  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution, which  only  need  the  occasion  and  the  excitement  to  put  them 
into  full  hlasf.  The  teacher,  therefore,  must  perform  successfully 
the  part  of  a  ruler,  or  he  cannot  succeed  in  the  work  of  instruction. 
A  double  responsibility  rests  upon  him.  He  needs  great  strength 
and  force  to  accomplish  a  task  so  complicated  and  arduous.  Among 
the  various  elements  of  a  well-furnished  teacher's  strength,  mora' 
poiver  holds  a  high  rank.  He  needs  physical  energy  and  elas-ticitj, 
mental  vigor  and  sharpness,  accurate  learning,  and  great  self-control. 
Yet,  in  the  work  of  government,  moral  power  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success  ;  and  nothing  can  take  its  place.  This  power  consists  in 
his  ability  to  discern  that  which  is  true,  and  right,  and  excellent,  in 
the  conduct  of  his  pupils,  and  in  the  means  and  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  in  his  firm  and  consistent  practice  according  to 
such  discriminations  and  judgment.  It  is  the  habitual  exercise,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  of  a  well  trained  conscience,  and  of  a  pare 
and  benevolent  heart.  It  is  tbe  personal,  unostentatious  display  of 
sound  principles  and  generous  sentiments,  and  discriminating  a.ftec- 
tions. 

The  scope  and  influence  of  such  power,  wheh  exercised  by  the 
teacher  in  his  school,  are  most  important,  and  may  be  easily  traced. 

1.  He  obtains  a  strong  hold  upon  the  conscience  ctf  his  pupils. 
His  manifest  desire  to  be  true  and  just  in  all  his  rxiles,  in  the  assign- 
ment of  tasks,  in  the  distribution  of  praise  and  blame,  and  in  the 
infli'stion  of  punishment,  constantly  appeals  to  their  moral  sense,  and 
commands  its  support.  The  faithful  feel  cheerful  and  strong  in  the 
healthy  moral  atmosphere  around  them,  and  move  forward  in  duty 
with  steadiness  and  ease,  never  expecting  nor  fearing  the  incursion 
of  partiality  or  caprice,  Tlie  disobedient  will  be  deprived  of  that 
support  which  they  often  secure  from  the  captious  treatment  and 
hasty  judgment  of  a  teacher.  The  rebellious  will  be  weakened  and 
paralyzed  by  the  consciousness  that  their  prejudices,  and  opposition, 
and  mischief  are  without  just  cause,  are  against  the  judgment  an'-' 
good  sense  of  the  pure — in  the  school  and  out  of  it, — and  muf '  ^^'' 
turn  upon  their  own  heads,  with  shame  and  contempt.  In  ■^''^^  ^^' 
ministration  of  a  school,  acts  are  frequently  transpiring  ii  which  the 
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teacher'a  faithfulness  is  tested.  The  pupils  are  keen  observers  of 
these  trials,  and  the  most  insignificant  of  them  are  often  made  the 
subject  of  general  discussion.  Teachers  of  hasty  temper,  or  of  strong 
personal  prejudices,  as  well  as  thoee  who  are  easily  disturbed  by 
physical  weakness  or  disorder,  are  liable  to. impose  unreasonable  re- 
straints at  one  time,  and  to  allow  unreasonable  liberties  at  other 
times  :  to  punish  severely  venial  offences  one  day,  and  on  other  days 
to  allow  grave  improprieties  and  disobedience  to  go  unrebuked  and 
unchastised  :  now  to  impose  lessons  or  to  insist  on  modes  of  recita- 
tion which  are  without  regard  to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of 
the  pupils,  and  then  to  indulge  in  a  leniency  equally  indiscreet. 
The  Government  of  such  teachers  depends  very  much  upon  those 
nameless  incidents  which  are  perpetually  occurring  in  schools  capri- 
ciously managed,  and  can  never  secure  the  respect  of  the  pupils. 
Bitter  animosities  and  complaints  will  be  produced.  Discontent  will 
sharpen  itself  on  alleged  injustice.  Idleness  will  brace  itself  against 
alleged  exaction.     Rebellion  will  justify  itself  on  pretended  cruelty. 

A  teacher  gains  an  immense  advantage  by  exercising  a  most  care- 
ful regard  to  public  justice  in  the  infliction  cf  punishment.  In  ex- 
posing the  guilt  of  the  offender,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  penalty,  he  should  be  calm,  patient,  impar- 
tial, and  tenderly  just.  As  far  as  the  punishment,  or  the  offence,  is 
known,  all  should  be  known,  or  so  far  understood  as  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  school.  A  summary  process  of 
punishment  belongs  to  a  state  of  barbarism  and  anarchy,  and  its 
adoption  in  the  administration  of  a  school,  exerts  a  most  demoraliz- 
ing effect  upon  the  conscience.  For  the  same  reason  the  use  of  the 
severer  punishments, — what  may  be  denominated  capital  punish- 
ments,— should  be  rare,  and  always  accompanied  with  that  delibera- 
tion and  caution  in  establishing  guilt,  and  its  exact  desert,  which 
the  highest  civil  tribunals  are  expected  to  exorcise  in  the  trial  of 
capital  crimes.  To  use  the  rod  freely  for  trivial  misdemeanors,  or 
to  use  it  hastily,  before  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  misconduct 
are  clearly  exposed  and  arrayed  so  as  to  command  the  verdict  of  the 
conscience  of  the  offender,  and  of  all  cognizant  of  the  matter,  will 
not  only  deprive  the  rod  of  its  moral  force,  but  create  the  impression 
that  the  teacher  is  regardless  of  justice  and  delights  in  the  infliction 
of  pain. 

When  once  a  teacher  has  cstaljlisked  his  course  as  a  righteous  gov- 
•«  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  and  as  a  cohsiderate  instructor  in 
<«  in  the  department  of  learning,  he  comniands  the  confidencf' 
supp\r(;  Qf  ti^g  great  mass  of  his  pupils.     Tliey  know  that  lie   is 
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true  and  riglit,  and  feel  secure  and  eas^y  while  they  are  faithful,  and 
restless  and  unhappy  when  otherwise ;  both  important  results. 

2.  Moral  power  secures  for  the  teacher  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  pupils.  He  is  quick  to  discern  their  weakness  and  misfortunes, 
and  to  do  his  utmost  to  consider  and  relieve  them,  and  thus  wins 
their  gratitude  and  love.  Careful  never  to  caiise  them  pain  or  hard- 
ship by  needless  exactions,  or  unjust  chastisement,  or  by  the  use  of 
ridicule,  or  reproachful  names,  or  heartless  taunts,  he  will  ever  ap- 
peal to  their  sense  of  honor,  and  preserve  their  self-respect,  and  thus 
secure  for  himself  their  esteem  and  affectionate  regard.  A  word  of 
sympathy  has  often  disarmed  the  hostility  of  a  pupil  chafing  under 
the  imposition  of  what  he  regarded  too  severe  a  task.  Levity  in  in- 
flicting punishment,  or  a  heartless  derision  of  the  manifestation  of 
grief  at  misfortune,  or  degradation  in  the  school,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  has  sometimes  established  bitter  enmity  in  the  pupil's  heart. 
Children  are  usually  sensitive  and  tender  in  their  feelings.  They 
are  quick  to  discern  sympathy,  and  prompt  to  respond  to  thoughtful 
kindness.  When  a  teacher  is  found  trying  his  utmost  to  promote 
their  vfell-being,  their  happiness,  and  their  reasonable  gratification, 
he  gains  an  influence  over  them,  well  nigh  unlimited.  It  is  in  hia 
power  to  treat  an  unfortunate  pupil  with  such  arrogance,  or  severity, 
as  to  cause  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  the  whole  school.  We 
well  remember  when  a  younger  sister  was  treated  harshly,  because 
she  could  not  pronounce  a  certain  letter.  We  rose  and  told  the  mas- 
ter that  it  was  owing  to  her  impediment.  ■  And  when  he  rebukeci 
our  interference  and  severely  punished  the  innocent  child,  our  heart 
became  hot,  and  longed  for  power  to  revenge  the  outrage.  Yet  we 
had  loved  that  very  man  before  because  of  his  caresses.  He  was 
hasty,  and  impetuous,  and  inconsiderate,  and  threw  away  his  advan- 
tage. We  have  known  teachers  to  ridicule  the  natural  deformities 
of  their  pupils,  to  sport  with  their  constitutional  dullness,  and  to 
task  them  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  consequeat  inconven- 
ience and  hardship,  till  they  came  to  be  despised  and  hated  as  cruel 
and  heartless. 

Such  teachers  are  unworthy  of  the  trust  comniittod  to  them.  They 
nniy  acc(.mplish  an  iron  discipline,  and  train  their  pupils  in  the  ex- 
act sciences.  But  they  will  unfit  them  for  society,  and  for  the  high- 
est relations  and  responsibilities  of  life.  Such  a  process  may  pro- 
duce a  race  of  Spartans  .•  but  we  need,  in  our  age  and  country,  + 
give  prominence  to  the  relations  and  virtues  which  constitv"  '^ 
Christian  home.  Teachers  must,  therefore,  excel  in  the  ci^^'^^'^ 
moral  sentiments  and  true  affections.     They  must  so  adnr-''***^*"  t^'^^^"' 
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trusts  as  to  excite  to  liealthfitl  activity  the  goncroiis  sympathies  of 
the  heart,  and  to  develop  the  qualities  which  distinguish  noble  Souls. 
Once  established  in  the  confidence  jind  affection  of  such  souls,  and 
they  will  find  their  own  labors  a  pleasure,  and  their  success  certain. 
Even  the  management  of  the  obstinate  and  the  disobedient  will  then 
become  comparatively  cas}-,  and  the  mischief  of  such  be  greatly  di- 
minished. 

To  establish  and  maintain  such  moral  power  costs  time  and  effort 
and  patience.  Teachers  must  obtain  self-subjection  and  self-control. 
At  first,  the  whole  course  of  instruction  may  be  interrupted,  and 
the  teacher's  time  and  strength  may  be  invaded  by  efforts  necessary 
to  adjust  properly  a  small  cnsc  of  discipline.  Kindness  calls  for  a 
quick  eye,  and  a  ready  hand,  and  often  disregards  clocks,  and  wear^' 
feet,  and  excited  brains.  The  reason  of  the  moral  weakness  of  so 
many  teachers  is,  that  they  will  not  take  the  time,  or  have  not  the 
patience  to  acquire  more  power.  But  they  make  a  disastrous  mis- 
take, and  foreclose  their  chances  of  the  highest  success.  It  was  the 
moral  power  of  Thomas  Arnold,  Master  of  liugby,  that  formed  the 
solid  basis  of  his  excellence  and  fame  as  a  teacher.  He  changed  the 
face  of  education  all  through  the  public  schools  of  England.  The 
great  principle  of  his  system  vras  to  make  his  pupils  "good  men,  as 
well  as  good  scholars,  to  unite  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  accom- 
plishments with  a  Christian  culture  of  the  hqart  and  affections.  His 
success  was  great  and  of  the  highest  quality,  and  his  renown  univer- 
sal. The  same  system  should  be  carried  into  our  common  ssnools, 
and  must  be  rigidly  adopted  into  their  administration  before  they 
'caii  ac<<uire  their  legitimate  and  necessary  influence  in  society  and 
in  the  Republic.  The  trustees  and  instructors  of  schools  must  make 
moral  training  dnd  culture  one  of  the  chie;'  ends  of  our  school  .sys- 
tem, aud  faithfully  employ  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Teachers 
must  be  sought  and  selected  with  reference  to  their  qualification  and 
capacity  in  this  particular.  In  proportion  as  such  prominence  is 
given  td  moral  power,  will  the  teacher's  character  and  mission  be 
exalted  tu  their  true  dignity  and  importance,  and  acquire  the  influ- 
ence whiclithey  should  ever  command. 


l-'hilo.wpliical  hapinness  is  to  want  little  aii<l  to  eiijoy  uiucli  ;   vuigar 

><niiiC8S  is  to  want  much  and  cnjuy  little. 

\^ .  "  I 

f  Florence  Nigh!.i''gale  admits  of  the    follov.'ing  niont 
gram:  ''Flit  on.  cliceriiig  angel  I" 


HOW   A   nOY  WA^   KBLIEVEl^  2H(i 

HOW  A  BOY  WAS  RELIEVE]). 

"  There,  inuthei",  it's  no  use  for  me  to  study  arithmetic  any  longer," 
said  "Walter  Harris,  as  he  thrcu"  hitt  book  aside  with  an  ea'rnestuess 
which  indicated  that  he  meant  wliut  he  said.  "'I've  been  puzzling 
over  this  lesson  all  the  evcnjng,  and  I  might  as  well  give  it  np  first 
as  last.  You  know  thai  Ilud.-^on,  tlic  phrenologist,  told  \r,e  that  I 
should  never  like  matheicatic.-." 

"And  for  this  reason  yon  v,-iii  t^ot  tiy,"  replied  his  mother.  "  If 
I  were  in  your  place.  I  should  make  such  an  effort  as  to  prove  his 
doctrine' untrue.  I  ant  snre  you  v\all  like  the  study  if  you  under- 
stand it." 

'•  I  I'anH  understand  it.  This  is  the  trouble.  I  might  study  it  a 
dozen  3"ears,  and  then  not  know  anything  about  it.  Every  body  in 
the  class  is  ahead  of  me,  and  1  spend  twice  as  much  time  on  every 
lesson  as  any  of  them.  I  can't  puzzle  my  braiii  over  these  fractions 
any  longer.  They  arc  enough  to  make  me  craay.  I  don't  sec  the 
use  of  sucli  uonsene,  either." 

"  I  renaember  the  little  ;.'>oy  who  came  to  me  one  day,  saying  he 
could  not  get  the  multiplication  table.  But  after  a  gooti  deal  of 
eff'ort,  he  succeeded  in  learning  cverj'  figure  of  it.''' 

'•■'  Well,  I  never  could  if  you  had  not  helped  me.  But  that  was  a 
great  deal  easier,  for  I  coiild  understand  it — ail  tlie  trouble  was  I 
couldn't  remember  the  answers.  I  don't  think  you  could  teach  me 
these  lessons  as  you  used  to  the  multiplication  table,  anywhere  aad 
when  you  were  about  your  work.  You  would  have  to  study  very 
hard  on  every  question,  and  ilien  if  3"ou  could  get  the  answers,  I 
should  sa,y  you  arc  a  very  bright  vrouian.^' 

'•  Well,  we  will  sit  dovfn  together  and  make  a  business  of  studying 
them  out ;  but  not  to-night,  you  are  tired  and  discouraged.  To- 
morrow evening  vv'C  will  commence  fractions,  and  by  moving  along 
only  as  we  understand  them,  we  shall  make  easy  work  of  the  lesson 
which  has  troubled  you  so  much  to-night." 

"  J  hope  so,  but  you  will  find  there  is  no' j^eating  anything  of  this 
kind  into  ffie.  But  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  my  to-morrow's  les- 
son i  I  can't  answia-  one  question,  and  it  is  the  second  recitation  in 
the  morning." 

"  Do  the  best  you  can.  Tell  the  master  that  you  do  not  uuder- 
:-itaud  your  lesson,  and  if  he  has  time,  he  will  explain  it." 

'•'I  am  tired  of  telling  him  this.  He  always  says,  I  must  pay  at- 
tention to  the  general  explanations  given  to  the  class,  and'  +''  >t  it  is 
all  my  fault  if  I  do  not  understand  the  lesson.     If  I  jshouit' give  kim 
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any  cxc^^!^e,  he  would  only  give  lue  a  scolding,  so  I  might  just  a? 
well  tell  him  I  have  not  got  iny  lesson,  and  let  it  go.  I  suppose  ho 
thinks  I  am  a  dunce,' but  I  can't  help  it  if  he  docs." 

"  I  wouldn't  think  anything  more  about  it  to-night,  but  go  to  bed 
and  get  a  good  long  night's  sleep,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  then  be 
equal  to  any  task,  i  shall  not  yet  think  t-here  is  no  calculation  in 
;uy  boy's  head.''     ' 

Mrs.  Harris  had  noticed  an  increasing  dislike  tn  his  arithmetic, 
but  )K>t  till  this  evening' such  perfect  disgust,  and  determination  to 
throw  it  aside.  She  could  not  wholly  blame  his  teacher  for  the 
trouble  he  was  in,  still  she  felt  sure  that  in  his  case  there  was  neces- 
sity for  individual  attention,  and  if  he  was  not  willing  to  give  it,  she 
must,  rather  than  to  have  him  go  on  in  this  manner.  After  examin- 
ing his  lesson  she  saw  hov»'  she  could  learl  him  along  by  reference  t») 
Bonie  past  lessons,  and  b}'  a  little  tact  to  meet  his  case,  reniove  the 
difficulties  which  ma(Je  this  study  so  offensive. 

She  had  once  been  a  successful  teacher,  and  for  this  reason,  though 
the  business  had  for  many  years  been  laid  aside  for  more  ijuportant 
duties,  she  was  sure  she  understood  her  boy's  mind  sufficiently  well, 
and  where  his  troubles  were,  to  lead  him  out  of  them. 

The  next  evening  Mrs.  Harris. took  her  son  to  her  room,  where  his 
;ittention  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  lesson.  She  commenced 
with  some  simple  principles  in  Fractions,  and  explained  to  him  bo 
carefully,  that  before  the  evening  was  spent,  the  section  where  he 
had  found  so  much  trouble  was  perfectly  understood.  A  few  even- 
ings spent  in  this  manner,  as  new  difficulties  came  up,  gave  such  an 
interest  in  the  study,  that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  it  than  in  any 
other,  and  when  he  left  school,  no  boy  in  the  class  passed  a  better 
examination- in  mathematics  than  he. 

There  may  be  schools  where  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  re- 
(.'uirc  no  individual  attention,  but  the  principle  cannot  be  carried 
out  v.'ith  all,  and  each  scholar  advance  satisfactorily.  There  arc 
cases  of  dullness,  or  perhaps  of  natural  antipathy  to  some  branch  of 
study,  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  little  outlay  of  extra  time 
to  look  into  these  particular  cases.  The  secret  of  success  which 
some  teafehers  possess,  lies  much  in  this  direction.  What  if  they  are 
pressed  with  many  cares,  and  often  much  wearied,  will  they  not  be 
fully  rewarded  for  clearing  up  and  smoothing  the  path  of  these  plod- 
cing  pupils,  by  witnessing  their  progress  and  pleasure  in  their  stud- 
it.-,  '  T>.  if  they  have  no  love  nor  patience  for  these  tasks,  they  had 
It-'  :,,ush  the  business,  rather  than  seem  to  be   doing   work 

'lave  no  fitness. 
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Female  Ei)rcATON. — As  tliis  Ib  about  the  time  for  the  openioj^  of  most  of  our 
female  schooU-,  we  bad  in  contemplatioij  an  articlo  on  the  special    importance 

.'educating  our  daughters,  at  the  present  time:  but  uiicoiju-olablc  circum- 
stances preventing  us  from  writing  our  own  thoughts,  we  substitute  some  ex 
tracts,  froin  an  article  lu    one    of   our  exchanges,  vfhlcli    we   consider   appro- 

liate. 

"Among  ihe  interests  that  ha\e  sufi'ered  most  severely  fioni  this  most,  calaixi- 
'     itriu'  and  iniquitous  war,  Education  deserves  especially  fo    he    noticed.     Yery 

'  .ly  of  our  male  colleges  are  entirely  .-^uspenJed,  whilst  those  continuing  their 
exercises  are  greatly  reduced  in  the  number  of  their  pupils. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be  A  vast  amount  of 
-.  c-d  corn  has  thus  been  ground.  Our  youth,  unabie  to  support  the  iatigues 
:md  hardships  of  the  camp  and  the  field  of  battle,  should  have  remaiued  at 
home  and  pu'-sucd  their  studie.?,  especially  as  teachers  were,  exempted  from 
going  to  the  wnr.  We  will  snrel\' — if  we  ever  get  through  our  conflict — need 
educated  men;  and  we  chiiik  that  cur  colleges  should  have  been  Uept  in  ope- 
ration, at  least,  untii  every  one.  young  and  old,  is  called  upon  to  go  out  to 
battle. 

xVnd  although  onv  female  colleges  may  not  have  suffered  to  the  same  extent, 
still  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  too  many  of  them  there  iias  been  a  witbdrawr.! 
of  patronage  not  really  warranted  by  the  actual  state  of  things  among  us. 
While  our  farmers  have  been  receiving  double,  and  iu  many  instances  more 
than  double  for  their  produce,  the  expenses  in  most  ot  our  colleges  have  been 
the  same  as  formerly.  And  if,  for  the  futui-e,  the  price  of  board  and  tuition 
should  be  doubled,  the  farmer  could  T.'itli  equal  ease  keep  his  children  r,t 
school.  A  very  intelligent  man  told  me  tiot  long  since,  that  it  is  now  the  best 
time  for  the  farmer  that  he  has  ktiown  in  North  Carolina,  and  all  thff  '  grain- 
growing  States.  And  there  need  be  uo  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  1je  so  as 
long  as  this  war  lasts.  We  exnect  to  find  provisions  still  soing  ujlj  Money 
has  not  been  so  plentiful  among  our  people  for  a  long  time.  V/liy  xhoia  will 
they  not  prosecute  the  businps.?  of  the  education,  especially  of  their  daughter?? 
If  our  daughters  are  not  educated  at  the  proper  age,  the  great  likelihood  v- 
that  it  must  remain  undone.  And  what  father  or  mother  is  v^iliiag  to  it'  .  ► 
or  her  daughters  growing  up  to  the  state  of  womanhood,  without  a  V' 
cation,r with  the  full  means  at  command  to  accomplisn  it  ?  I  ho 
none  such  among  us.     ^'ere  it  necessary — which  is  not  the  ca  ^ 


NUUTII-CAROLIN  . 
„,.  ,   „....^;hat  i..vo.ts  should  put  tUon>-olvcs  on  half  >^ldw.B*, 
.ould  tbey  do  U-fcr  .vhat  .hould  th.y  do  it,  ii  uot  .or  the  cdocatiou.ot  vUe. 
.bughtov.?     Tho',.ri.ev  doc.  uot  hesUatc  to  admit  th.Mu-^vouMdn    u,.   w.n- 

Notwitl.st:mdu.i,  .11  that  ha.  boon  writ.o:.  and  said  on  t*.  <ub,ect,  t.  • 
...any  ,uuoug  us  who  n.od  to  l.ea.-  ...d  to  ve^td  more  y..  ou  the    .uhjec^         ^^ 
,„.^  ed..cation;    The  great  aud  t.vo...e  change  that  has  taken  p...e  »a  pt^- 
Ho  opinio..,  of  l.te,  .n  toi.  .ul^oct,  .c.n.  not  to  b.  sufficiently  und.r.t.od  b, 
.„any.     Ti>e  individuu  who  ha.  th«  moans -and  very  m.uy  have,    .rbo  .-ou,  , 
.avc  u.  boUeve  that  th.y  ha^.  .ut-^viil  n-t  oow  be  .u.t.u.-d  lu  u-t. 
rrom  bis  daugbter.  a  liberal  education.     Alas!  ala=  I  for  the  ,oVi^y  ot 
dauohter«  in  ig..<.ranoc  that  their  e.tut.  may  be  increased  !     What .  . 
the  uelf  of  this  ,vu.ld  to  be  preferred  to.  an  extensive    cducauon  . 
,he  idea.     If  I  h-.  nothingT-lse  to  g.vc  my  daughters,  let  me  no:  .u. vo    u.o.. 
.rainds,-or  rather  let  not  thes.be  as  a  gnnle^o.ev,ro^v.  .ri-!.  thorny  th.s... 

;iud  tiricr.-!. 

And  ^v!iv,  when  there  are  .o  a.any  wk.  o.gbt  u.  t-e  at  .cu..ol.  arc  our  ...  .- 
leges  .0  poorly  sustained  ?  Surely  parents  are  .ut  impressed  .s  u.ey  ^ho..  : 
be  ^itfi  the  importauce'of  the  ^diicati^f  their  daughter- 

Stat.  E.t;fcAT.ONA^,  A.S<JciATr..  -The  charter  of  our  A.-ociatio. 
.,,,.,  luld  a  meeting  every  year ;  and  if  this  ^ere  not  the   c^^e,    W«?    '"^^"-  ^^- 
would  still  be  proper  for  the  Association  to  meet,  notwithsr  :'vhir.-    th-    eonM- 
Tion  of  the.>ou«<,ry,  for  i-:  v>\\\  require  our  mo.t  energetic 

:d  ol^etfucrttiou  alive,  in  the  .ni.<l.  of  the  people,  whib  ' 
enTOSHCd  with  tiie  war. 

U  is  not  yet  decided  wlien  and  where  we  «ii 
,  .....tinc  of  the  Executive;  Committee  very  soon,  to  api.-KH  ■.       une  :u.  .   i.^  - 

i.  the  meantime  we  will  be  pL     '^d  t.  vo.-iv.  .u,.e^n<..  .,  n.  dn.e  who  :  .  . 

-  ,  '.i-t.-rest  io  the  matter. 

■ions  have  bcenreceived  iiui.^  severai  [.iaooc-,  -ud  i-  \v:  ^    ^ 

t !;.,••  oii-njiittec  to  make  sue!'.  ;;->'■-"'■ '-^  w'   =■■"'    '"  ' 
;:..    ,.;    ;i.  nvirr.l;ei'. 

-The  stock  of  Ibch.^oT  Books  is  now  neavly.^  exhausied.  aod  it 
nry  that  we  should  look  to  our   own    ener«|es   for  a    '."nr..   snn-My. 
.  ..    ..  ,.vc  been  already  prepared  :.nd  ,.ub'i>:'..>d.  .nd  wn    kn..' 

r«pi  of  y^^cparatioi:. 

ibject^  embratvd  in  those  books  ai  casern-  'x   i..:-.-H       ..      ^,  . 

;  ibmetic,  Ei^glisb  Grammar,  Latin  Gran^tnar  and  Latia  Bonder  ,  which 

T'"  .fieldycttoboocc«p;ed,Wlbrbweb-.vc    a    complete   courxc    tor 

tor  n  V  "^     , 


•*«'«' 
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THE   PROPKIETY  AND   IMPORTANCE   OF   EMPLOYIN0 
MORE   FEMALE  TEACHERS  in  our  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 

BY   MBS.    KLIZA   J.    WILSON,   OP   MECKLENBURG   CO. 


[Premium  Essay.)  * 

The  propriety  of  employing  females  as  teachers  in  our  commofi 
schools,  has  been  a  subject  discussed,  ever  since  the  system  of  oom- 
mon  schools  was  established  ;  and  the  public  were  slow  to  wake  up, 
in  encouraging  so  great  a  benefit  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  ooii»- 
petent  women.  But,  though  loth  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety, 
yet  a  discerning  mind  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying females  as  teachers  ;  and  the  public  mind  has  at  length  bee» 
convinced,  and  forced  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  assertion- 

The  greatest  and  most  useful  inventions  and  improvements  ofteB 
met  with  sturdy  resistance  from  the  public  authorities.  The  reasoft 
was,  the  public  were  not  awakened  to  the  benefit  of  such  ;  but,  after 
due  consideration  and  investigation,  these  very  despised  inventioBS 
and  improvements  became  the  most  popular  among  the  people  of  aa  ' 
enlightened  nation.  The  most  proper  and  important  arts,  discovej- 
ies,  &o.,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  slow  to  progress. 

From  these  considerations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  propriety     ' 
and  importance  of  employing  females  as  teachers  of  common  schools, 
will  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  true  friend  of  education. 

Woman  has  been  designed,  by  God,  as  a  teacher.  She  has  beeft 
provided,  by  him,  with  the  qualifications  required  for  her  employ- 
ment. She  is  kind  and  compassionate  with  the  tender  child ;  pa- 
tient and  forbearing  with  the  slow  to  comprehend ;  she  is  fitted  to 
advance  the  young  mind,  to  lead  it  tenderly  and  diligently  to  a 
higer  station.     To  her  is  committed  the 

^  "  Delightful  task  !     To  rear  the  tender  thought,  9^Am, 

^  To  tench  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  .J^.i^,.  ^.'^m 
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To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'or  the  mind, 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  spirit  and  to  fix 
The  generouB  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast." 

But  the  education  ot  females,  is  usually  too  restricted,  and  neces- 
sarily too  superficial,  to  enable  them  to  be  teachers,  such  as  ale  re- 
quired. This  is  not  their  fault,  they  generally  do  all  that  they  can. 
The  fault  more  commonly  is,  in  attending  to  public  opinion,  that 
girls  do  not  need  much  education  ;  they  will  have  no  use  for  arith- 
metic further  than  interest,  they  will  soon  forget  ornamental  studies; 
it  is  just  money  thrown  away,  they  will  soon  marry,  and  then,  what 
use  will  all  this  learning  be  to  them.  Such  expressions  are  not  un- 
common, even  among  learned  men,  and  those  who  have  daughters  to 
educate.  What  a  pity  that  people,  who  have  the  means  of  knowing 
and  do  know  better,  should  try  to  quiet  their  consciences,  by  giving 
place  to  such  thoughts,  merely  to  save  trouble  and  expense. 

Not  to  educate  girls  for  the  simple  apology  that  they  will  soon 
marry,  is  very  absurd  reasoning. 

In  many  instances,  married  ladies  can  teach  a  common  school, 
without  interfering  with  their  domestic  affairs,  and  in  this  way  they 
may  retain  and  improve  what  stock  of  learning  they  have,  help  to 
pay  their  husband's  debts,  and  be  advantageous  to  the  neighborhood 
_  in  many  ways.  Some  married  ladies  have  saved  their  families  from 
degradation,  by  teaching  school.  The  school  room  is  a  proper  place 
for  woman ;  then  why  not  give  her  an  education  sufficient  for  this 
honorable  work  1  This  would  be  a  better  country,  if  the  majority 
of  the  female  population  were  well  educated  ;  even  if  they  are  not 
expected  to  teach  school,  let  them  be  educated. 

Fathers,  give  your  daughters  an  education  equal  with  your  sons  ; 
or  if  both  cannot  enjoy  the  same  means,  give  your  daughters  the 
best  opportunity.  They  will  surely  repay  you  in  well  doing ;  your 
kindness  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  affectionate  creatures,  who 
twine  about  your  heart's  affections  as  the  vine  clings  to  the  oak. 
There  is  an  old  adage  which  says :  "  My  son  is  my  son,  till  he  leaves 
me,  but  my  daughter  is  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life." 

"  Oh,  if  there  be  a  human  tear, 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear. 


A  tear  so  gentle  and  so  meek, 


^jB 


I 


It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek —  .       ^     .  ' 

'Tia  that  which  pious  fathers  shed    '  •^''P^J*'**^^  "^l^  *<i«|P 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head.'"  <.    M-i     ^        ^\..\/Wk 

Women  are  often  forced  from  pecuniary  circumstances,   to   t«ach  ** 
school.     Some,  who  have  been  thrown  from  necessity  on  their  friends 
for  eupport,  can,  if  they  are  educated,  turn  their  attention  to  teach- 
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ittg,  and  in  this  way,  relieve  their  good  friends  of  a  burden,  and  feel 
their  independence  of  charity. 

Orphan  girl^,  who  have  met  with  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
have  no  friends  to  lean  on,  can  find  employment,  and  "  let  the  cold 
world  frown  on  their  helpless  condition,"  they  may  render  them- 
selves useful  and  independent  by  teaching  common  schools. 

The  common  schools  have  another  advantage,  which  suits  females  j 
when  the  school  is  taught,  there  is  so  little  trouble  in  collecting  the 
pay,  and  it  all  comes  at  once.  They  do  not  have  to  wait  for  years 
as  is  often  the  case  in  teaching  other  schools. 

The  importance  of  employing  female  teachers  is  certainly  felt 
now,  when  so  many  male  teachers  have  gone  to  the  army,  leaving  a 
void  to  be  filled  by  woman.  Female  teachers  are  sometimes  ob- 
jected to,  on  the  plea,  that  they  cannot  govern  boys.  A  teacher, 
who  has  energy  enough  to  govern  girls,  need  have  no  fears  about 
governing  boys.  Boys,  whether  large  or  small,  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, obedient  to,  and  easily  governed  by,  female  teachers. 

They  entertain  a  great  respect  for  female  teachers,  and  can  be 
governed  by  kindness  and  firmness  from  them,  whereas  force  might 
be  used  by  male  teachers  without  the  desired  effect.  How  many 
mothers  govern  their  sons  without  the  aid  of  a  father  ! 

Our  great  Washington  was  left  at  an  early  age,  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  who  has  left  her  good  example  for  mothers  to 

•'  Warn  them  to  wake  at  early  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed  before  the  world  doth  sow  its  tares." 

North  Carolina's  distinguished  son,  Judge  Graston,  was  left  before 
the  age  of  three  years  to  the  sole  care  of  his  mother.  His  biogra- 
pher says  :  "  The  education  and  proper  training  of  her  son  became 
the  grand  object  of  her  existence,  and  whatever  of  good  there  is  in 
him  must  be  ascribed  to  the  aS'ectionate  tuition  and  admonitions  of 
maternal  solicitude.  He  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  the  autumn  of  1794.  In  1796  he  was  graduated  with  the 
first  honors  of  the  institution  ;  and  he  has  been  frequently  heard  to 
say,  that  it  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  when  he  communi 
cated  the  fact  to  his  mother." 

Now  if  women  can  govern  their  own  children,  why  not  other  peo- 
ple's. Some  may  advance  the  objection,  that  women  are  designed 
to  teach  as  mothers,  their  own  children,  but  not  those  of  others. 
How  )nany  step-mothers  discharge  the  duty  of  counsellor,  guide  and 
teacher  to  step-children  !  a  duty  which  the  father  found    too   great. 
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for  his  physical  and  intellectual  strength  ;  and  he  willingly  acknowl- 
edges the  superiority  of  woman  by  handing  over  these 
"  Gems  of  rich  lustre  and  of  countless  cost," 
this  "  heritage  of  the  Lord  "  to  her  keeping.  Now  if  women  can 
fill  a  mother's  place,  why  can  they  not  teach  school  1  and  it  is  prop- 
er and  important  that  they  should  teach  common  schools.  Nature 
has  fitted  woman  to  endure  confinement  more  patiently  than  man. 
Boys  sigh  for  independence,  and  pant  for  the  time  to  come,  when 
they  may  throw  oif  the  yoke  of  restraint,  imposed  by  parental  au- 
thority, and  this  love  of  independence  follows  them  through  the 
Tarious  stages  of  life  ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  females ; 
they  expect,  they  wish  for  protection,  and  are  content  to  pursue  na- 
ture's calling,  which  is  that  of  teacher. 

"  There  are  in  the  English  language  20,500  nouns,  40  pronouns, 
9,200  adjectives,  800  verbs,  69  interjections,  &c.  In  all  there  are 
about  40,000  words.  The  greater  portion  of  these  words  are  learn- 
ed, committed  to  memory,  with  their  manner  of  spelling,  definitions, 
and  uses,  by  every  well  instructed  American  child,  before  the  age  of 
twelve  years  ;  and  this  knowledge  of  the  foundation  of  all  learning 
ie  communicated  chiefly  by  women  ;  truly  women,  as  mothers  and 
school-teachers,  hold  the  talisman  of  mental  as  well  as  of  moral 
power." 

There  is  so  little  work  of  any  kind  in  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
by  which  women  can  gain  a  livelihood,  that  it  is  important  they 
should  have  the  preference  of  teaching  common  schools. 

Men  can  find  employment  at  other  things,  and  render  great  bene- 
fit to  their  country  in  different  wa3's.  There  are  many  occupations 
by  which  they  can  gain  a  living  without  teaching  school,  and  they 
have  the  facility  for  changing  their  work  and  place  of  business,  bet- 
ter than  women  have  ;  and  so  if  they  get  out  of  employment  in  one 
place,  they  can  go  to  another ;  this  is  one  disadvantage  which  wo- 
men labor  under,  it  is  not  proper  for  them  to  go  alone  ;  and  this 
should  claim  the  attention  of  the  public  in  their  behalf. 

The  few  who  have  been  employed  have  done  exceedingly  well. 
Let  more  of  them  have  the  teaching  of  common  schools.  Give  them 
a  fair  trial  at  the  business,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  "  The  pro- 
priety of  employing  Female  Teachers    in  our  Common  Schools." 

Before  closing  it  is  thought  necessary  to  say  a  word  to  you,  young 
female  friends :  does  not  the  subject  of  the  present  essay  come  home 
to  your  hearts  ?  Meditate  on  it  well.  It  is  an  appeal  in  your  be- 
half. Profit  by  its  pleadings.  You  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  common  school-teach«iJ\ .  .Strive  to  acquire  a  good  educa- 
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tibc,  while  you  have  the  opportunity.  Do  not  set  up  for  teachers 
before  you  are  prepared,  and  put  an  imposition  on  a  noble  publie, 
ever  ready  to  do  its  duty  to  your  sex. 

Teaching  is  an  art,  and  must  be  studied.  You  can  examine  the 
practice  of  those  who  taught  you,  and  adopt  such  of  their  rules  as 
you  like  best,  always  selecting  the  most  important ;  and  by  reading 
ind  observation,  you  may  improve  those  you  find,  from  experienee, 
do  Bot  suit  your  circumstances. 

Practice  teaching,  do  not  quit  when  you  have  taught  one  or  two 
achools,  and  say  you  do  not  like  it.  Strive  to  gain  a  good  name. 
Be  firm,  be  patient,  and  you  will  succeed.  Endeavor  at  all  times  t© 
do  your  duty  faithfully,  that  it  may  be  said  of  each  of  you,  in  tuna. 
"  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all." 
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It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  management  of  children,  either  by 
corporal  punishment,  or  by  rewards  addressed  to  the  senses,  or  by 
word  alone.  There  is  one  other  means  of  government,  the  power 
and  importance  of  which  are  seldom  regarded.  I  refer  to  the  hw- 
man  voice.  A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on  a  child,  accompanied  by 
words  so  uttered  as  to  counteract  entirely  its  intended  effect ;  or  the 
parent  may  use  language,  in  the  correction  of  the  child,  not  objec- 
tionable in  itself,  yet  spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than  destroys  its 
influence.  Let  any  one  endeavor  to  recall  the  image  of  a  fond  moth- 
er, long  since  at  rest  in  heaven.  Her  sweet  smile  and  ever  dear 
oountenance  are  brought  vividly  to  recollection  ;  and  so,  also,  is  her 
voice  ;  and  blessed  is  that  parent  who  is  endowed  with  a  pleasing 
utterance.  What  is  it  that  lulls  the  infant  to  repose  ?  It  is  no  ar- 
ray of  mere  words.  There  is  no  charm  to  the  untaught  one,  in  let- 
ters, syllables,  and  sentences.  It  is  the  sound  which  strikes  its  lii- 
tie  ear  that  soothes  and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes,  unskilJ- 
ftilly  arranged,  if  uttered  in  a  ssft  voice,  are  found  to  possess  a  mag- 
ic influence 

Think  we  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  the  cradle  1  No,  it  is 
diffused  over  every  age,  and  ceases  not  while  the  child  remains  un- 
der the  parental  roof.  Is  the  boy  growing  rude  in  manners,  and 
boisterous  in  speech  ?  I  know  of  no  instrument  so  sure  to  contrt^l 
these  tendencies  as  the  gentle  tones  of  a  mother.  She  who  speaks 
t9  her  son  harshly  does  but  give  to  his  conduct  the  sanction  of  her 
own  example.     She  pours  oil  on  the  already  raging  flame.     In    the 
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pressure  of  duty  wc  are  liable  tu  utter  ourselves  hastily  to  our  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  a  threat  is  expressed  iu  a  loud  and  irritating  tone 
and  instead  of  allaying  the  passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  directly  to 
increase  them.  Every  fretful  expression  awakens  in  him  the  same 
spirit  which  produced  it.  So  doe.s  a  pleasant  voice  call  up  agreea- 
ble feelings.  Whatever  disposition,  therefore,  wc  would  encourage 
ia  a  child,  the  same  we  should  maiufest  in  the  tone  in  which  we  may 
address  him. 


PARENTAL  INFLUENCE, 


The  usefulness  of  a  teacher  depends  greatly  upon  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  parents  upon  the  minds  of  their  children.  If  they  speak 
disparagingly  of  a  teacher  in  their  presence,  ferm  their  opinion  by 
ex  parte  inquiries  made  of  them  out  of  school,  (which  are  liable  to 
be  erroneous,)  and  then  pass  judgment  upon  the  school  without  any 
personal  observation  by  visiting  it,  and  witnessing  its  exercises,  they 
do  the  teacher,  the  school,  and  the  cause  of  popular  education  a 
great  wrong.  Their  own  families  will  ultimately  be  the  greater  suf- 
ferers ;  their  children  are  thereby  encouraged  to  renewed  acts  of 
disobedience.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  defeats  the  great  object  of 
education,  and  greatly  impairs  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  may  sometimes  err,  for  "  To  err  is  human,"  But  be  charit- 
able ;  never  listen  to  the  hasty  reports  of  your  children,  nor  speak 
ill  of  the  teacher  in  their  presence,  sustain  him  iu  the  performance 
of  his  arduous  duties,  and  thus  enable  him  to  magnify  his  office.  In 
civil  law,  every  man  is  considered  innocent,  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 
No  teacher  should  be  condemned  unheard. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  do  scholars  in  remote  districts 
learn  better,  and  such  scholars  frequently  stand  higher  than  those  in 
the  midst  of  a  more  dense  population.  The  reason  is,  they  are  less 
exposed  to  temptations  to  do  wrong.  Boys  in  thickly  settled  places 
frequently  congregate  in  the  streeets,  becume  noisy,  saucy,  and  dis- 
respectful to  superiors  ;  they  frequently  lap  their  tongues  in  the 
foul  lava  of  profanity.  These  arc  the  scenic  representations  of  a 
miniature  mob.  The  remedy  is,  "  Keep  them  out  of  the  streets." 
make  home  more  inviting  and  more  desirable  than  any  other  place, 
and  they  will  grow  up  to  maturity  ornaments  to  society,  a  blessing 
to  you,  their  parents,  and  they  will  become  useful  and  valuable  citi- 
zens,— the  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  the  purifying  process  of 
^ucattior.     Keep  the  juvqnile  mind  employed  on  sometliir.g    useful 
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and  instructive ;  cultivate  early  a  taste  for  reading ;  give  right  mor- 
al instruction,  educate  every  faculty,  and  your  children  will  arrive 
at  nifiture  age  with  the  bearing  of  a  full  and  developed  manhood  ; 
otherwise  they  must  be  mental  dwarfs  in  the  shape  of  walking  hu- 
manity.— Ptof.  Sanhorn. 
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There  is  ,so  much  routine  work  in  the  teacher's  duties,  that  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  effect  may  be  to  prevent  improvement  on 
the  part  ^f  teachers  themselves.  "  Practice  makes  perfect,"  it  is 
very  true  ;  yet  a  person  ma}'  practice  within  a  limited  circle  of  du- 
ties; and,  although  he  may  be  perfect  in  that  as  far  as  he  goes,  still 
ae  will  make  no  improvement  beyond  that  circle,  no  advances  be- 
yond his  daily  routine,  and  will,  of  course,  never  meet  the  highest 
demands  of  his  calling.  The  teacher  must  feel  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion to  secure  improvement.  He  must  exhibit  an  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose in  his  work,  and  must  labor  persistently  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  with  a  high  standard  of  excellence  before  him,  toward 
which  his  highest  aims  must  be  directed.  Without  a  constantly  in- 
creasing development  of  his  abilities  and  strength,  as  a  teacher,  his 
success  is  most  certainly  problematical.  The  teacher  who  has  been 
in  the  school-room  ten  years,  and  can  teach  no  better  now  than  he 
could  at  the  commencement  of  that  time,  as  is  the  case  with  some, 
has  already  been  in  the  school  ten  years  too  long ;  and  he  who  is  at 
present  satisfied  with  his  attainments  and  skill  in  teaching,  will  be 
no  better  as  a  teacher  ten  years  hence  than  he  is  to-day.  He  will 
be  neither  a  growing  nor  a  successful  teacher. 

The  teacher  ought  to  improve  by  the  very  exercise  of  his  daily 
duties.  Docendo  discimns,  says  the  Latin  proverb  ;  hy  teaching  tee 
learn.  And,  of  all  persons,  the  teacher  ought  to  know  the  principles 
upon  which  it  may  be  verified.  A  judicious  use  of  the  mind  in- 
creases its  power.  But  it  must  be  done  heartily,  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful t-emper.  At  fashionable  boarding  schools,  where  young  ladies 
are  often  required  to  walk  a  mile  a  day,  or  no,  for  the  sake  of  walk- 
ing, it  is  well  known  such  exercise  is  often  injurious  instead  of  bene- 
ficial, for  the  reason  that  it  is  frequently  done  reluctanly,  and  with 
spirits  depressed  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  go  through  with 
a  mere  form,  in  which  the  mind  takes  little  or  no  interest.  JJ'ot  so 
when  playful  girls  trundle  theiir  hoops  along  the  streets,  or  trip 
across  fields  and  brooks  in  pursuit  of  butterflies  and  flowers,      "^hey 
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bring  back  rosy  cheeks,  mid  bodies  and  minds  invigorated    and    re 
freshed. 

So  teachers,  who  have  fallen  into  a  humdrum,  formal  way  of  go- 
ing through  their  duties,  must  break  away  from  that  stereotyped 
routine,  and,  with  a  cheerful,  enthusiastic  spirit,  make  their  labor 
one  of  delight,  and  they  will  soon  find  that,  as  teachers,  they  are 
daily  growing.  The  mind  must  i)e  constantly  on  the  alert  for  more 
light,  and  new  sources  of  information.  Scientific  works,  teachers^ 
journals,  standard  works  upon  education  and  teaching,  and  the  lives 
and  correspondence  of  distinguished  educators  should  be  read  ;  new 
K.ex.t  books  must  be  examined,  schools  visited,  and  educational  con- 
tentions attended,  etc.  It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  this  can 
be  done  only  at  considerable  expense  of  time  and  money.  That  is 
very  true,  although  the  expenditure  in  money  need  not  be  large. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  time  and  money  well  invested,  and  sure  to 
bfing  in  good  returns.  No  teacher  who  aims  at  success  or  useful- 
aess,  can  really  afford  to  be  without  these  auxiliaries  to  his  own  im- 
provement. To  neglect  them  on  account  of  ti^ifling  expense,  is  the 
v^ery  poorest  ecmiomy  that  can  be  practised. 

To  the  permfineut  teacher,  there  is  but  one  alternative  :  To  im- 
prove the  mind,  and  grow  in  power,  us  a  ieaeher  ;  or  become  dull 
by  routine  work,  and  lose  power  :   fo  improve  or  rvst. 


Modesty. — Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  signs  of  good  sense  is 
modesty.  It  is  not  until  we  discover  how  weak  and  feeble,  how  ig- 
norant and  unwise  we  are,  that  we  can  enter  even  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  knowledge.  That  absolute  perfection  can  be  reached,  ie,  of 
course,  utterly  impossible ;  that  man,  however,  who  has  the  sense  to 
discern,  and  the  humility  to  acknowledge  his  own  imperfections, 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  In  a  woman,  modesty  is  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  her  sex :  it  is  that  which  renders  her  so  refined, 
so  gentle  and  so  lovable.  It  is  almost  equally  graceful  upon  a 
young  man;  it  hides  a  multitude  of  faults,  and  adds  new  lustre  to 
any  virtue  he  may  possess  ;  the  very  fact  of  half  concealing  them, 
doubles  their  lustre — for  virtues  are  like  flowers,  more  beautiful  in 
the  bud  than  when  full  blown,  blazoned  out  to  all  the  world.  A 
young  man,  modest  in  conversation,  modest  in  demeanor,  and  modest 
in  his  actions,  in.spires  every  sensible  person  with  respect  and  confi- 
dence. "  Brass  "  is  a  very  excellent  metal  in  its  place,  but  for  use 
in  this  great  world  of  life,  modesty  will  be  found  much  more  cur- 
rent, much  mure  valuable,  and  much  more  likely  to  bring  wealth  to 
the  possessor.  '  '**•'' ■'^' 
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SPELLING. 

It  is  no  small  accomplishment  to  be  "  A  Good  Speller  ;"  and  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  but  few  of  the  members  of  our 
common  schools,  when  they  leave  their  studies,  to  go  forth  and  com- 
bat in  life's  great  battlefield,  are  worthy  of  the  name.  If  this  b« 
the  case,  should  not  we  investigate  the  matter,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  mismanagement  and  neglect,  or 
whether  it  originates  from  some  other  source  ?  By  careful  inquiry 
we  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  perchance,  discoveT 
what  has  so  long  been  desired,  an  effectual  remedy.  In  my  opinion, 
one  great  evil,  in  conducting  an  oral  exercise  in  spelling,  is  guess- 
ing. This  evil,  I  fear,  is  prevalent  in  many  of  our  schools.  Gro  with 
me  to  the  old  school-house  on  the  hill,  and  hear  a  class  spell.  The 
following  will  illustrate  : 

The  teacher  having  called  a  class,  requires  John  who  stands  at  the 
head  to  spell  the  word  grammar.  John  spells  "g-r-a-m-m-e-r." 
The  teacher  says,  not  quite  right.  So  John  spells  again  "  g-r-a-m- 
m-i-r."  The  teacher  shakes  her  head  and  is  about  to  put  the  word 
to  the  next  scholar,  when  John  speaks  up  again,  and  says  "  g-r-a-m- 
m-a-r."  He  is  then  told  that  the  word  is  correctly  spelled,  and 
another  word  is  given  to  the  next,  who,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
class,  will  have  an  xxndoubted  right  to  guess  as  many  times  as  John 
did.  Pupils  fvho  are  not  uncommon  in  their  desire  for  knowledge, 
being  permitted  to  guess  in  this  way,  will  know  but  little  for  cer^ 
tainty  in  spelling  or  any  other  study. 

A  second  evil  is  pronouncing  incorrectly  the  words  to  be  spelled^ 
that  the  pupil  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  letters  to  use  in 
spelling  them  ;  as,  giving  the  sound  of  long  i  in  the  words,  deity, 
happiness,  d;c.  Pronouncing  separate  syllables  is  another  evil  which 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  If  the  pupil  forget-s  a  part  of  the  word, 
the  whole  should  be  given  again,  but  never  a  part  of  it.  Written 
exercises  in  spelling  are  essential,  since  in  the  active  duties  of  life, 
persons  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  knowledge  of  spelling  only 
when  they  wish  to  pen  down  their  thoughts.  The  method  of  con- 
ducting such  exercises  can  and  should  be  varied.  The  following 
method  has  been  successfully  practiced  by  some  teachers.  The  in- 
structor selects  from  ten  to  twenty  words,  such  as  the  pupils  hear  in 
their  conversation  with  others,  and  read  in  their  books  and  papers. 
Let  the  following  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  illustration  : 
Goad  Ecstacy  Catarrh 

Chaise  Hauling  Cayenne 

.  Inflammation  Weasel  February 
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The  teacher  asks,  "  with  what  do  teamsters  drive  their  cattle  ?" 
The  pupils  (especially  if  the  school  be  located  in  the  country)  wiR 
almost  invariably  answer  "  A  gourd."  The  teacher  replies,  "  that 
is  what  it  is  sometimes  called."  Yoxi  may  write  it.  {Pupils  lorite.') 
The  teacher  again  asks,  "  when  a  person  is  filled  with  a  great  deal 
of  joy,  he  is  said  to  be  in  what  ?  To  this  question  one  may  give  one 
answer  and  ajiother  another.  Some  may  get  it  correctly,  but  if  not, 
after  sufficient  time  is  given  them  to  think,  the  teacher  tells  them 
that  such  an  one  is  said  to  be  in  ecstasy.  (^Pupils  write  if.)  The 
lesson  is  continued  thus,  till  all  the  words  are  disposed  of.  The 
teacher  then  spells  each  word  correctly,  requiring  each  scholar  to 
correct  his  mistakes,  marking  them,  that  he  may  know  how  many 
words  of  the  lesson  he  has  missed.  These  words  should  be  subse-, 
quently  studied  and  be  given  in  the  same  way  at  the  next  lesson. 
By  this  method,  pupils  not  only  fix  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  their 
roinds,  but  the  errors  generally  made  in  pronunication,  and  also  the 
definitions.  Whenever  a  word  is  spelled,  to  which  one  of  the  rules 
of  spelling  applies,  the  rule  should  be  given  by  the  class. 


FANNIE'S  PATCHWORK. 

In  one  of  our  country  towns,  a  few  yeai-s  ago  when  frequent  re- 
cesses for  small  scholars  were  not  in  vogue,  and  they  were  expected 
to  read  four  times  a  day  and  to  sit  quietly  upon  their  seats  the  re- 
maining time,  the  little  girls  were  frequently  supplied  with  patch- 
work, partly  to  while  away  the  weary  hours  but  mostly  to  become 
skilled  in  the  art  of  plain  sewing. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  the  little  eyes  found  sufficient  employ- 
ment in  watching  the  teacher,  but  as  that  novelty  wore  away,  some- 
thing else  was  needed  to. keep  them  awake.  Sometimes  their  work 
would  bb  prepared  at  home,  but  afterwards  it  was  arranged  by  the 
teacher,  perhaps  while  conducting  some  recitation. 

With  a  square  neatly  c»t  and  basted  by  her  kind  mother,  Fannie 
set  out  with  a  joyous  heart  for  school.  After  reading  she  took  her 
work,  smiling  as  the  beautiful  colors  met  her  eye.  ''  How  pretty 
this  is,  how  nice  I  can  sew,"  thought  she,  "  I  wish  the  school  ma'ara 
would  see  it.  I  want  her  to  say  it  is  sewed  well."  Fannie  did  not 
leave  her  scat,  but  when  the  teacher  came  that  way,  she  held  up  the 
work  for  her  to  examine.  How  her  heart  beat  with  hope  and  pleas- 
ure. "  I  shall  be  called  a  good  girl  for  sitting  so  quietly  and  sew- 
ing 80  nicely,  and  perhaps—"  Bet  her  meditations  were  suddenly 
broken  by  the  rebuking  look  and  tone  of  her  teacher.     "  What   did 
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you  send  this  to  me  for  ?     I  thought  it  wanted  fixing.     Don't   pasg 
it  to  me  again  when  there  is  nothing   the   matter."     Poor   Fannie 
she  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears  it  was  so  unlike  the  expected  re- 
sponses and  her  kind  mother's  encouraging  words  ;  aod  the  rest    of 
the  day  passed  in  weary  discontent. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  school  any  more,"  she  said  the  next  morn- 
ing, "  please,  mamma,  let  me  stay  at  home  to-day  1  So  it  was  dur- 
ing the  term,  Fannie  had  lost  her  relish  for  school ;  her  love  for  her 
teacher  had  vanished,  and  the  glad  voices  of  her  school-mates  had  no 
longer  a  charm  for  her  ear. 

Teacher,  you  will  have  no  patchwork  in  your  school,  but  there 
will  be  something  else  in  which  the  child  will  expect  your  sympathy. 
Do  not  withhold  it,  speak  kindly  to  the  little  ones  and  do  not  crush 
their  hopes  with  harsh  tones.  What  looks  trivial  to  you  may  seem 
of  vast  importance  to  them.  Share  in  their  joys  and  be  not  sparing 
of  praise  when  they  do  well.  Encourage  them  so  to  do  with  kind 
words  and  approving  smiles  ;  win  their  confidence  and  make  them 
feel  that  you  are  interested  in  their  welfare  ;  and  they  will  not  grow 
weary  of  the  school-room  and  wish  to  stay  at  home. 


THE  USE  OF  KEMEMBERING. 


"  What's  the  use  of  remembering  all  this  V'  pettishly  cried  a  boy, 

after  his  father,  who  had  been  giving  him  some  instructions,  had  left 

the  room. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what ;  remembering  is  of  great  service  sometimes," 

said  his  cousin. 

"  Let  me  read  you  a  pretty  passage  on  that   point.     Please  hear  : 

"My  dog  Dash  was  once  stolen  from  me,"  says  Mr.  Kidd.  "Af- 
ter being  absent  thirteen  months,  he  one  day  entered  my  office,  in 
town,  with  a  long  string  tied  around  his  neck.  He  had  broken  away 
from  the  fellow  who  held  him  prisoners." 

"  Our  meeting  was  a  joyful  one.  I  found  out  the  thief,  had  him 
apprehended,  and  took  him  before  a  magistrate.  He  swore  the  dog 
was  his  and  called  in  witness  to  bear  him  out." 

"Mr.  Kidd,"  asked  the  lawyer,  addressing  me,  "  can  you  give 
any  satisfactory  proof  of  this  dog  being  your  property  V 

"  Placing  my  mouth  to  the  dog's  ear — first  giving  him  a  knowing 
look — and  whispering  a  little  communication  known  only  to  us  two 
— Dash  immediately  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  went  through  a  series 
of  manoeuvres  with  a  stick  guided  by  my  eye,  which  set  the  whole 
oourt  in  a  roar." 
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"My  evidence  needed  nothing  stronger;  the  thief  stood  convicted. 
Dash  was  liberated,  and  among  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  bounded 
homeward." 

"  There,  boy,  do  you  hear  that  1  That  dog's  remembering  was  of 
service  to  him,  it  was  taken  as  evidence  in  court,  and  it  fairly  got 
the  case.     Yes,  he  was  set  free,  and  the  thief  convicted." 

Well,  if  remembering  his  master's  instructions  served  a  dog  so 
well,  how  much  more  likely  it  is  to  be  important  for  a  boy  to  treas- 
ure up  the  instructions  of  his  father,  not  knowing  what  straits  they 
may  be  keeping  him  out  of.  The  lesson  is  a  pretty  good  ore,  and 
other  boys  might  profit  by  it. 


THE  ALMOND  BLOSSOM. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  said  a  lovely  little  girl  to  her  mother,  as  they 
were  walking  together  in  the  garden,  "  why  do  you  have  so  few  of 
those  beautiful  double  almonds  in  the  garden  1  You  have  hardly  a 
bed  where  there  is  not  a  tuft  of  violets,  and  they  are  so  much  plain- 
er? what  can  be  the  reason  ?" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  mother,  "  gather  me  a  bunch  of  each. 
Then  I  will  tell  you  why  I  prefer  the  humble  violet." 

The  little  girl  ran  off,  and  soon  returned  with  a  fine  bunch  of  the 
beautiful  almond  and  a  few  violets. 

"  Smell  them,  my  love,"  said  she,  "  which  is  the  sweetest  ?" 

The  child  smelled  again  and  again,  and  could  hardly  believe  her- 
self, that  the  lovely  almond  had  no  scent,  while  the  plain  violet  had 
a  delightful  odor. 

"  Well,  my  child,  which  is  the  sweetest  V' 

"  0,  dear  mother,  it  is  the  little  violet !" 

"  Well,  you  know  now,  my  child,  why  I  prefer  the  plain  violet  to 
the  beautiful  almond.  Beauty  without  fragrance,  in  flowers,  is  as 
worthless,  in  my  opinion,  as  beauty  without  gentleness  and  good 
temper  in  little  girls.  When  any  of  those  people  who  speak  with- 
ut  reflection  may  say  to  you — '  What  charming  blue  eyes !  Wha 
beautiful  curls !  What  a  fine  complexion  !*  without  knowing  wheth- 
er you  have  any  good  qualities,  and  without  thinking  of  your  de- 
fects and  failings  which  everybody  is  born  with,  remember  then,  my 
little  girl,  the  almond  blossom  ;  and  remember  also,  when  your  af- 
fectionate mother  may  not  be  there  to  tell  you,  that  beauty  vjithov, 
gentUneiS  and  good  temper  ia  worthUtsJ" 
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WRITTEN  FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 

THE  ART  OF  READING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  useful  attainment  of  an  intellectual 
character  than  the  art  of  reading.  It  is  the  key  by  which  the  door, 
leading  into  the  vast  store-house  of  knowledge,  embracing  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  literature  and  science,  may  be  unlocked. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  acquisition  all  seem  to  be  convinced, 
since  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  of  oar  Confederacy  have  made 
large  appropriations,  with  the  intent  that  all  the  children  within 
their  borders  may  be  taught  to  read.  Yet,  in  the  humble  opinion 
of  the  writer,  the  standard  of  excellence  in  this  art,  is  entirely  too 
low.  Many  seem  to  think  that  the  mere  uttering  of  the  woi-dsionnd 
on  the  printed  page  constitutes  good  reading.  They  appear  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  reading 
of  those  entertaining  such  views,  merely  a  mechanical  performance. 

If  this  essay  find  its  way  to  the  public  and  be  the  means  of  awa- 
kening in  any  mind  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  especially,  if  it  induce  any  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, to  labor  with  more  zeal  to  make  good  readers  of  their  pupils, 
it  will  have  accomplished  its  object. 

Reading  has  been  defined  "  the  perusal  or  utterance  of  thought 
and  feeling  as  seen  and  expressed  in  written  language."  This  de- 
finition supposes  two  species  of  reading,  silent  and  audible.  But 
since  proficiency  in  the  latter  necessitates  an  acquaintance  with  the 
former,  they  will  be  treated  indiscriminately  in  this  essay. 

Among  those  educated  in  our  common  schools,  and  perhaps  in 
some  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  there  are  few  good  readers.  Read- 
ing does  not  receive  that  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 
The  pupils  are  permitted  to  get  "  above  reading,"  before  they  have 
acquired  the  power  to  read  intelligently  a  single  paragraph  in  any 
common  book  or  newspaper.  This  is  not  universally  true  of  our 
common  schools,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  so.  As  reading  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  learning,  teachers  should  be  more  rigid  in 
this,  than  in  any  other  branch  of  primary  instruction.  To  be  a  good 
reader  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  ;  it  is  the  result  of  long  and  intelli- 
gent practice. 

He  that  would  read  well  himself,  or  successfully  teach   others  to 
read,  should  attend  to  the  following  among  other  considerations. 

1st.  A  knowledge  of  orthography  and  orthoepy  is  of  primary  im- 
portance.    Those  who  would  read  with  pleasure  and   profit,.  sh.Qu||J 
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endeavor  to  attain  a  correct  pronunication.  In  order  to  this  they 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  They  are  few  and  simple,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered.  These  being  understood,  the  nature  and  power  of  letters 
under  all  circumstances  may  be  easily  perceived,  and  the  spelling 
and  pronunication  of  words  intelligently  learned.  Also,  as  a  means 
"  to  correct  pronunication,  accent  or  that  stress  of  voice  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  syllable  in  a  word  from  the  others,  should  receive 
strict  attention.  A  wrong  accentuation  is  very  offensive  to  the  ear, 
and  often  entirely  changes  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

2d.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  those  words,  commonly  used  in 
composition,  is  indispensable.  A  great  amount  of  reading  is  ren- 
dered useless  by  want  of  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
signs  are  of  no  use,  unless  wc  know  what  they  signify.  Often  on 
account  of  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  a  whole  sen- 
tence is  lost ;  indeed,  a  whole  paragraph  is  not  unfrequently  ob- 
scured from  the  same  cause.  Let  him  that  would  read  with  profit, 
spare  no  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  meaning  of  words.  He 
should  consult  his  dictionary  whenever  he  finds  a  word  concerning 
the  meaning  of  which  he  has  any  doubt.  Teachers  should  direct  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  to  this  subject.  While  learning  to  read,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  their  studies  they  should  not  pass  a  lesson,  until  they 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  it  contains. 

3d.  An  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  pauses,  emphasis,  pitch, 
tone,  force,  &c.,  is  highly  important.  Too  few  persons  pay  the  nec- 
essary attention  to  these  things.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  obscured  or  totally  subverted  by  want 
of  attention  to  a  simple  comma- 
Emphasis  is  a  matter  of  scarcely  less  importance.  Indeed  the 
proper  use  of  emphasis  indicates  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any- 
thing else,  an  acquaintance  with  the  art  under  consideration. 

Inflection,  or  that  change  in^'pitch  from  high  to  low  and  vice  versa^ 
which  the  voice  undergoes  in  certain  sentences,  should  be  regarded. 
As  an  example,  a  direct  question  or  one  that  may  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no,  commences  on  a  low  pitch,  and  ascends  step  by  step  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence  ;  as,  "  Did  you  study  the  elementary  principles 
of  reading,  during  the  last  term  of  our  free  school?" 

The  inflection  of  an  indirect  sentence  is  the  reverse  of  this ;  as, 
"  What  stranger  came  into  our  school  this  morning  ?"  Yet  inflec- 
tion is  by  no  means  confined  to  interrogatory  sentences. 

4th.  A  quick  perception  of  the  meaning  of  lohat  is  read,  is  a  req- 
uisite of  good  reading.     Many  persons  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
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reading  without  taking  the  sense  of  what  they  read.  Whole  pages 
are  sometimes  read  off  glibly  without  the  idea  coctained  in  a  single 
sentence  of  it,  permeating  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Let  every  one 
guard  against  this  idle  and  pernicious  habit. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  point  out  all  the  characteristics  of 
good  reading.  But  to  express  them  all  in  a  few  words,  the  good 
reader  is  one  who  is  able  to  interpret,  at  a  glance,  thought  and  feel- 
ing as  seen  and  expressed  in  written  language,  and  who  can  by  ap- 
propriate audible  reading  convey  the  impressions  thus  received,  to 
others. 

Advatauffes  of  Reading. 

The  advantages  of  reading  are  numerous  ;  some  of  the  chief  of 
which  I  will  attempt  to  noint  out. 

1st.  Information  This  is  the  principal  object  persons  have  in 
view  when  they  read.  For  this  they  often  sit  for  whole  hours  at  a 
time,  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  an  interesting  book.  For  this  the 
midnight  oil  is  consumed.  And  what  a  noble  object  it  is  !  What 
worthier  could  engage  the  faculties  of  man  1  Who  that  has  once 
tasted  this  well-spring  of  knowledge,  would  be  willing  to  grope 
through  life  in  ignorance  1  Reading  opens  to  the  mental  gaze,  in 
successive  scenes,  the  grand  drama  of  the  past.  Thus  made  acquain- 
ted with  the  past,  the  careful  reader  may  the  better  understand  and 
in  his  present  aspect,  and  the  better  foresee  the  result  of  reforms, 
revolutions  and  wars,  that  shake  the  world  in  his  own  times. 

Man  by  this  noble  art  may  hold  converse  with  the  wise  and  good 
of  all  ages.  Their  wise  sayings,  sage  maxims,  and  researches  in 
philosophy,  may  be  made  his  own. 

Observe  the  man  who  reads,  and  compare  him  with  him  who  reads 
not.  Other  things  being  equal,  is  there  not  a  vast  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former  1  Yea,  he  is  a  man  of  more  refined  feelings,  has  a 
juster  conception  of  men  and  things,  is  generally  more  successful  in 
business,  and  exerts  a  greater  and  more  lasting  influence  upon  so- 
ciety around  him ;  all  because  his  mind  is  stored  with  useful  knowl- 
edge, because  he  has  been  a  reader. 

2d.  Growth  of  Mind.  Yet  mere  information  is  not  the  only 
good,  which  results  from  reading.  There  are  many  other  incidental 
advantages,  not  the  least  among  which  is  growth  of  mind  or  mental 
discipline.  The  mind  like  the  body  must  have  food,  and  if  the  prop- 
er kind  and  quantity  of  aliment  are  furnished  it,  it  is  strengthened 
thereby.  Every  page  that  is  read  and  digested,  every  event,  inci- 
dent or  date,  that  is  laid  up  in  ths  store-house  of  memory,  serves  to 
expand  the  faculties,  and  invigorate  the  mind  for  future  and   more 
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difficult  acquisitions.  Thus  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  and  thinks 
is  in  a  state  of  growth  and  improvement  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
The  mental  powers  of  one  who  thus  employs  his  leisure,  if  his  physi- 
ological habits  have  been  reasonably  correct,  are  almost  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  as  at  any  period  in  his 
past  life.  What  a  strong  inducement  is  this  to  cultivate  the  mind  ! 
Should  not  the  thought  induce  every  one  to  become  a  reader,  induce 
every  one  to  think,  and  thus  legitimately  employ  those  heaven-born 
faculties  which  are  committed  to  his  keeping. 

3d.  Reading  exerts  a  moral  infiuf.nce.  He,  who  has  acquired  a 
love  for  reading,  is  not  so  apt  4^0  be  led  into  vice  as  one  who  has  not. 
Devoting  his  Leisure  hours  to  reading,  he  finds  no  time  for  idleness 
and  dissipation.  Instead  of  delighting  in  the  society  of  the  vicious 
and  debased,  he  extracts  pure  and  refined  pleasures  from  the  perusal 
of  the  authors  of  his  preference.  Having  felt  the  elevating  influ 
once  of  these  refining  pleasures,  who  can  descend  to  the  gross  and 
sensual  delights  of  vice  and  immorality  1  As  the  rude  music  of  a 
concert  of  savages,  fresh  from  the  wilds  of  Africa,  would  grate  harsh- 
ly on  the  ear  of  one  who  had  just  left  the  performance  of  a  refined 
modern  opera,  so  are  the  coarse  delights  of  the  vicious  to  one  whose 
feelings  are  refined  by  literary  pursuits. 

But  reading  promotes  virtue,  not  only  because  it  affords  a  more 
delightful  employment,  than  can  be  found  in  the  paths  of  vice,  but 
also,  because  he  who  reads  extensively,  cannot  fail  to  receive  impres- 
sions that  will  tend  to  restrain  the  passions,  and  strengthen  the  mor- 
al powers. 

The  pages  of  history  and  biography,  for  instance,  furnish  numer- 
ous examples  of  heroic  conduct,  moral  fortitude,  and  virtuous  living, 
which,  if  read,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  best  emotions  in  the  minds 
of  the  young,  at  that  period  when  they  would  be  most  apt  to  be  led 
into  vice.  Poetry  too  has  a  moral  tendency  as  well  as  an  elevating 
and  refining  influence.  Who  can  read  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  Gray, 
Milton,  Thompson,  Pollok,  Longfellow  and  others,  without  feeling 
that  the  moral  powers  have  been  strengthened,  as  well  as  the  facul- 
ties of  taste  improved  ? 

But  the  reading  of  the  Bible  above  all  other  books  elevates  man 
in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  teaches  morality  by  the  most  impres- 
sive examples  ;  it  excites  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ;  it  leads  sinners 
to  repentance  and  lifts  their  hopes  beyond  the  grave. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  some  species  of  writings, 
that  do  not  tend  to  promote  virtue,  yea,  their  tendency  is  evidently 
on  the  opposite  scale.  But  th«se  who  have  the  care  of  youth,  should 
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exclude  everything  of  an  immoral  or  vicions  character,  from  the  list 
of  books  to  be  read  by  them.  And  if  such  works  are  read  at  all — 
which  should  not  be  done— let  it  be  deferred,  until  the  judgment  le 
matured  and  the  principles  firmly  established. 

Then,  in  conclusion,  if  the  advantages  of  reading  are  so  numerous, 
end  so  momentous  in  their  consequences,  should  not  every  one  learn 
to  read  1  Every  child  in  the  land  should  be  taught  to  read  and  to 
read  well.  Parents,  teachers  and  legislators,  it  is  in  your  power  to 
bring  out  this  result.  Let  parents  incite  their  children  to  read  at 
home  by  placing  in  their  reach,  books  and  papers  suited  to  their  age 
and  advancement.  Let  every  teacher  see  that  he  makes  good  read" 
ers  of  his  pupils.  Let  him  excite  in  their  minds  a  love  for  reading. 
There  needs  a  reform  in  this  respect.  Too  many  leave  school  with 
out  having  acquired  the  power  to  read  well,  or  a  love  for  reading. 
Let  every  teacher  labor  earnestly  to  prevent  this.  He  will  thus  con- 
fer a  lasting  good  upon  his  pupils,  gain  the  approbation  of  their  par- 
ents, and  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience.  J.  D.  J. 
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The  avowed  object  of  every  species  of  popular  education  is  to  pre= 
pare  the  subject  for  the  practical  duties  of  maturer  life  ;  and  that 
particular  department  of  training  which  is  found  most  essentially 
contributory  to  this  end,  is  not  only,  in  itself,  the  most  importantj 
but  will,  eventually,  force  that  acknowledgment  from  a  discerning 
public. 

It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  the  features  of  a  fundamental  education^ 
commencing  with  the  English  alphabet  and  embracing  those  general 
studies  which  must  form  the  substrata  of  all  genuine  progress  in  the 
pursuit  of  science,  are,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  somewhat  uniform 
and  stereotyped  ;  depending,  for  their  utility,  not  so  much  upon  the 
particular  course  pursued,  as  upon  the  aptness  with  which  the  early 
and  progressive  lessons  are  enforced  ;  and  we  would,  by  no  means, 
lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  a  thorough  foundation,  to  be  laid 
with  loving  and  careful  hands,  in  those  tender  years,  when  the  young 
mind,  like  wax,  is  ready  to  be  moulded  in  any  conceivable  form.  A 
fundamental  education  should  possess  all  the  comprehensiveness  and 
solidity  which  intelligent  architects  deem  so  essential  in  the  founda- 
tion of  an  edifice,  knowing  full  well  that  upon  the  integrity  of  such 
foundation  depends  the  stability  of  the  superstsucture.  Neither 
would  we  deny  or  underrate  the  advantages  of  that   more   extended 
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system  of  training  embraced  in  the  general  idea  of  a  "collegiate  edn- 
eation/'  and  for  the  honors  and  blessings  of  which  our  young  men 
are  so  laudably  ambitious.  A  seven  years'  course  of  mental  disci- 
pline, judiciously  arranged  and  prescribed,  leading,  as  it  does,  through 
the  intricate  windings  of  abstract  theories,  and  metaphysical  deduc- 
tions ;  grappling  alike  with  the  dead  formulas  of  living  science,  and 
the  living  truths  of  dead  languages,  can  but  be  advantageous,  if  se- 
cured without  the  surrender  of  more  vital  interests.  The  subtle 
philosophy  of  ancient  Greece,  as  perpetuated  in  the  dogmas  of  her 
wisest  men,  the  attenuated  abstraction  of  Euclid,  the  logical  se- 
quences of  Bacon,  and  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  elegant 
literature,  as  enforced  in  the  works  of  more  modern  genius,  are,  each 
and  all  essential  in  the  rearing  of  that  complete  and  systematical 
edifice  known  as  a  "  finished  education." 

The  question,  however,  which  we  propose  more  minutely  to  con- 
sider, is  the  special  training  which  experience  has  proved  essential  in 
preparing  the  faculties  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  discharge 
of  the  actual  duties  of  life.  That  this  special  application  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  science  is  not  contemplated  in  that  talismanic 
phrase,  "  a  collegiate  education  "  is  patent  from  the  very  general  fa- 
vor given  to  the  collateral  departments  of  the  university,  viz  :  The- 
ology, Law,  and  Physics.  It  is  thus,  tacitly  conceded  that  translat- 
ing Virgil,  and,wading  through  the  problems  of  Euclid,  have  no  nec- 
essary particular  application  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
science  of  Legal  Precepts,  or  the  theory  of  Circulation,  however  ad- 
vantageous they  may  have  been  in  preparing  the  mind  for  an  intelli- 
gent reception  of  these  particular  truths.  But  the  calling  which 
eventuates  from  either  of  these  special  departments  of  education  is 
dignified  by  the  title  of  "  profession,"  and  has  its  appropriate  in- 
signia, in  a  certificate  beautifully  printed  on  parchment,  "  signed 
sealed,  and  delivered,"  an  immaculate  neck-tie,  with  "  a  suit  of  so- 
ber black,"  and  other  technical  distinctions  immediately  apparent  to 
the  outside  world,  and  rarely  underrated  by  the  "  professors"  them- 
selves ;  while  the  more  unpretending  occupation  of  the  businessman 
gives  him  no  claim  to  these  distinctiens.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
considered  useless  to  individualize  this  calling,  by  the  appointment 
or  recognition  of  any  special  department  of  training. 

Were  men  disposed  to  candid,  independent  thinking,  it  would  need 
no  argument  to  show  that,  if  one  is  considered  unfit  to  enter  upon 
the  sacred  duties  of  evangelist,  lawyer,  or  doctor,  without  the  previ- 
ous drill  and  endorsement  of  special  Boards  or  Professorships,  there 
could  not  be  less  necessity  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  to  control  the 
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centripetal  element  of  national  and  individual  prosperity,  about 
which  revolve  the  vital  interests  of  society  itself,  in  its  manifold  re- 
lations. It  is  true  that  even  a  preliminary  education — such  as  can 
be  had  at  the  least  presuming  of  our  schools — is  intended  to  embrace 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  numbers,  so  far  as  the  same 
is  taught  in  our  excellent  arithmetics;  a  fair  exposition  and  inculca- 
tion of  the  priinal  truths  of  philology,  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
general  principles  of  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  mathematics  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that,  with  the  majority  of 
people,  these  points,  very  mildly  enforced,  are  considered  a  sufficient 
basis  for  a  successful  business  career.  The  common  argument  used 
— and  it  is  a  potent  one,  in  that  it  tickles  the  fancy,  and  seems,  with- 
out reflection,  to  have  the  specific  gravity  of  "  good  hard  sense,"  is 
that  the  science  of  business  is  no  science,  but  simply  an  experience  ^ 
and  that  the  only  way  to  know  anything  of  commercial  matters  is  to 
commence  at  the  lowest  point  of  menial  service,  and  work  up  gradu- 
ally through  the  consecutive  stages  of  subserviency  and  dependency 
to  the  sublime  height  of  complacent  dignity  known  as  "  Business 
Experience." 

Now  we  are  not  of  the  number  who  would  underrate  this  prelimin- 
ary training  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  service  ;  neither  are  we  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  not  essential  to  the  fair  proportions  of  that 
ideal  character  which  we  designated  as  the  "  Business  Man  ;"  but 
we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  to  make  us  accept,  at  once, 
the  flippant  dogma  that  experienee  in  the  drudgeries  of  business — the 
manipulations  of  trade — is  alone  sufficient  to  qualify  one  for  the 
proud  position  of  an  educated  business  man.  In  fact,  experience  suf- 
ficiently proves  that  if  this  sharpening  of  the  wits,  in  the  processes 
of  bargain  driving,  is  relied  upon  to  guide  one  safely  through  the 
labyrinths  of  debit  and  credit,  as  efl^ecting  the  mutual  and  cotmter 
interests  of  parties,  it  will  prove  worse,  even  than  a  "  broken  reed." 
Keenness  and  sagacity,  in  the  general  management  and  direction  of 
business,  may  be  an  endowment  neither  dependent  upon  a  knowledge 
of  details,  nor  affected  by  it ;  but  the  systematic  and  truthful  ar- 
rangement of  facts,  wherein  the  rights  of  individuals  are  established 
or  annulled,  calls  for  a  broader  scope  of  intelligence,  and  a  more  in- 
tricate adjustment  of  the  machinery  of  thought. 

The  fallacy  is  well-nigh  exploded  that,  to  learn  the  theory  of  busi- 
ness, it  is  first  necessary  to  become  familiar  with  the  minutiae  at- 
tending the  actual  exchange  of  commodities  ;  and  the  impression 
which  has  been  forced  by  a  close  observation  of  facts,  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  that  a  judicious  preparatory  training  in   the    science    of 
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bneinesB  is  the  best  possible  foundation  for  a  successful  career. 
The  question  very  naturally  suggests  itself,  in  what  way  can  this 
training  be  made  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  ?  When  a  man  de- 
rires  to  become  proficient  in  the  leading  principles  of  any  system  of 
Theology,  he  places  himself  under  the  tutelary  care  of  those  who  are 
themselves  proficient,  and  who  make  a  profession  of  inculcating  the 
principles  which  he  desires  to  master  ;  and  so,  of  the  other  profes- 
sions, Law  and  Medicine.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient 
reason  for  pursuing  a  different  policy  with  reference  to  business  train- 
ing. The  eminent  success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have,  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  high  duties,  adopted 
the  profession  of  teaching  Commercial  Science  as  a  specialty,  must 
forever  set  at  defiance  the  cavils  of  such  as  are  unfamiliar  with  these 
results  ;  while  the  superior  attainments  of  those  who  have  adopted 
the  reasonable  policy  of  building  the  superstructure  of  experience 
upon  the  broad  foundation  of  intelligent  theory,  will  never  fail  in 
pointing  the  way  to  aspirants  for  distinction  in  commercial  pursuits. 
— Merchant. 


FORGETFULNESS  IN  PUPILS. 

A  complaint  that  appears  to  be  universal  among  teachers,  but 
more  frequently  made  by  those  o  f  the  Primary  than  those  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  is,  that  the  pupils  forget  the  greater  portion  of 
what  they  have  learned,  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  that  the  same 
subjects  of  study  and  the  same  lessons  should  be  frequently  repeat- 
ed. In  some  cases,  it  has  been  said,  that  not  more  than  one-tenth 
part  of  the  lessons,  over  which  the  teachers  have  diligently  labored, 
has  been  remembered.  This  complaint  is  based  upon  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  pupils  have  really  learned  what  they  have  studied  and 
what  has  been  explained  to  them  by  their  teachers  in  recitation.  It 
may  be  true  enough  that  the  pupils  have  committed  the  subjects  of 
their  study  to  memory,  and  that  the  teachers  have  labored  to  illus- 
twte  and  explain  them.  But,  nevertheless,  the  learning  of  the  sub- 
ject was  never  effected.  Teaching  and  learning  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  teach.  It  is  the  pupil's  duty 
to  learn.  And  it  is  the  learning,  not  the  teaching,  that  educates  the 
pupil.  The  teacher  may  exhaust  his  energy  in  teaching,  and  if  the 
pupil  does  not  learn,  his  labor  will  accomplish  nothing.  Instruction 
and  education  are  far  from  being  synonymous  terms.  There  may  be 
much  instruction  and  but  little  education.    Such,  indeed,  is  the  fact. 
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Instruction,  in  very  many  instances,  even  wten  faithfully  imparted, 
does  not  result  in  education  ;  and  the  reason  is  plainly  apparent. 
The  pupil  does  not  learn;  therefore  he  is  not  educated.  The  fault, 
in  its  general  application,  is  in  the  rote  system,  which  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  Primary  than  in  the  G-rammar  Schools.  The 
pupil  commits  his  lesson  to  memory,  but  does  not  apprehend  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  so  labors  to  learn.  He  memorizes  mechanically, 
but  in  most  cases  does  not  learn  the  lesson,  because  it  does  not  reach 
his  understanding.  The  process  may  be  steadily  and  laboriously 
pursued,  and  yet  no  definite  idea  impressed  upon  the  mind.  The 
pupil  may  labor  assiduously  to  commit  his  lesson  to  memory,  but 
unless  the  substance  of  it  be  impressed  in  distinct  ideas  upon  the 
mind,  there  is  no  expansion  of  the  understanding — no  fixed  impres- 
sion upon  the  intellect.  In  such  view  it  is  improper  to  say  that  the 
pupil  forgets,  for  he  cannot  forget  what  he  never  learned.  Perhaps 
eight,  if  not  nine-tenths,  of  the  lessons  memorized  by  the  pupil  are 
forgotten.  And  why  ]  Simply  because  it  is  as  much  the  habit,  if 
not  the  property,  of  mere  memory  to  forget,  as  it  is  for  it  to  acquire. 
And  it  does  the  work  of  forgetting  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
acquiring.  Hence  the  adage  that  memory  is  treacherous  and  not  to 
be  trusted.  It  is  possible  that  this  adage,  however  venerable  in  the 
use  of  centuries,  if  properly  examined,  may  prove  to  be  a  slander 
upon  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  useful  properties  of  the  human 
mind.  It  may  be  charged  with  treacher}^  in  the  loss  of  what  it  nev- 
er had  in  charge.  It  may  not  be  proper  to  say  that  memory  loses 
that  which  in  common  with  other  mental  powers  it  never  possessed. 
Whatever  is  memorized  becomes  the  legitimate  property  of  memory 
only  when  it  is  apprehended  and  understood.  The  mythological  idea 
of  memory  does  not  admit  of  absolute  forgetfulness.  It  represents 
memory  as  the  daughter  of  Coslus  and  Terra— of  Heaven  and  Earth? 
and  the  mother  of  the  Muses.  As  the  child  of  Heaven,  she  is  to  per- 
petuate on  earth  what  she  receives  from  her  celestial  inheritance  ; 
and  she  is  called  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  because  they  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  scientific  knowledge.  There  can  be  no  progress 
in  humanity  without  remembrance.  None  more  than  teachers  charge 
memory  with  being  treacherous,  and  yet  many  of  them  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  trust  it,  and  that  too  in  one  of  thie  most  impo;»tant  of  life's 
relations — the  development  and  training  of  the  mental  powers. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  sometimes  by  men  of  great  intelli- 
gence, that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  store  the  memory  well 
with  facts  and  principles,  that  they  may  be  called  up  and  used  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  life.     In  one  sense  the  sentiment  may  be  true ; 
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but  it  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  essentially  restricted  from  that  in 
which  it  is  most  commonly  used.  It  may  be  well  to  store  the  mem- 
ory with  facts  and  principles.  But  in  order  to  do  this  something 
more  is  necessary  than  the  habit  of  mere  memorizing.  The  under- 
standing must  be  engaged  in  the  service ;  and  it  is  the  memory  of 
the  understanding  that  must  take  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  princi- 
ptes,  or  they  will  never  come  up  for  use  during  the  progress  of  life. 
The  mechanical  operation  of  committing  to  memory  is  the  tracing  of 
characters  upon  a  sandy  shore,  where  the  waves  are  continually  roll- 
ing in  that  wash  them  out.  It  is  the  memory  of  the  understanding 
that  is  the  stone  tablet  upon  which  the  lasting  record  may  be  in- 
scribed. This  is  the  only  record  that  memory  makes  which  may  be 
read  and  enjoyed  as  often  as  the  eventful  vicissitudes  of  life  will  per- 
mit the  traveler  to  return  in  thought  and  feeling  to  visit  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  passed. — Educator. 


SONG  OF  THE  PAUSES. 

When  children  endeavor  to  write  or  to  read, 
Their  stops  they  should  carefully  mind  ; 

One  word  must  not  gallop  with  hot-headed  speed, 
While  another  comes  lagging  behind. 

The  Comma  politely  first  bows  his  black  head, 
And  cries,  Little  Scholar,  count  one, 

Semicolon  counts  two  in  things  properly  read, 
And  seems  tossing  a  ball  up  for  fun ; 

Mr.  Colon,  to  look  at  him,  seems  to  count  two. 
While  he  means  all  the  while  to  count  three : 

The  Period  shows  but  one  dot  to  our  view. 
But  four  means  his  number  to  be. 

When  surprise  or  emotion  we  are  to  express, 

This  comet-shaped  fellow  we  see  ! 
Counts /oMr  and  a  half,  nor  contents  him  with  less, 

And  your  voice  raises  up  to  his  key. 

And,  then,  when  a  question  must  surely  be  asked 
This  crooked-backed  fellow  they  send  ? 

And  again  to  count /owr  and  a  half,  we  are  tasked. 
If  we  only  would  ask  for  a  friend. 

Young's  Manual. 
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[mknt  €bitor's  §eprfmeiit. 


Capt.  J.  W^  Atwood  — TVe  are  sorry  to  record,  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  death  of  one  of  our  "  Board  of  Editors." 

Capt.  Atwood  was  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,  and  continued  his  work 
in  the  school  room,  until  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
his  country. 

He  gave  his  life  a  sacrifice  on  the  rltar  of  freedom,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following : 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT. 

At  a  meeting  of  Winston  Lodge,  No  167,  A.  Y.  M.,  held  in  the  Hall,  or/ 
Tuesday  evening,  July  12th,  A.  L.  5862,  A.  D.  1862,  the  death  of  our  brother 
Capt.  J.  W.  Atwood,  attached  to  a  Lodge  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  but  recently 
a  member  of  this  Lodge,  having  been  announced  by  the  Worshipful  Master, 
the  following  members  were  appointed  to  draft  suitable  resolutions,  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Lodge  under  this  sad  bereavement,  to  wit  :  G.  H.  Ren- 
nigar,  Wm  Barrow,  and  J.  W.  Alspaugh ;  whereupon  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  immediately  reported  and  adopted,  viz  :  Whereas  it  has 
pleased  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe  to  call  from  the  Lodge  below  to 
the  celestial  Lodge  above  our  brother  Capt.  J.  W.  Atwood,  commanding  Co.  E. 
48th  Reg.  N.  C.  Troops,  who  expired  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  of  Typhoid  fever, 
on  Thursday  the  3d  of  July,  1862. 

Resolved,  That  while  it  becomes  us  meekly  to  bow  to  this  sad  dispensation 
of  providence,  we  can  but  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who,  as  a  member  of  Society, 
was  ever  kind,  social  and  generous  ;  as  a  Mason,  ever  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  as  a  citizen  and  soldier,  brave,  gallant  and  true. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  fraternity  of  masonry  has  lost  one  ot  its 
truest  and  best  members  one  who,  both  in  his  private  and  public  walks,  adorn- 
ed the  character  of  man  with  those  ennobling  virtues  of  head  and  heart,  that 
never  fail   to  render  him  who  possesses  them  beloved  by  all. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  know  his  body  slumbers  in  a  soldier's  grave,  and 
that  he  met  the  last  enemy  far  away  from  home,  and  those  that  were  dear  to 
his  heart,  we  yet  humbly  trust  that  he  is  now  safely  at  rest  in  that  celestial 
Lodge  above,  where  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe  presides,  and  where 
the  weary  are  forever  at  rest,  there  ever  realizing  the  glorious  trdth,  that 
"  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,"  was  not  spoken  of  the  Soul. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  wife  and  family  of  our  deceased  brother, 
our  sincere  condolence,  and  for  consolation  refer  them  to  the  exemplary  life 
and  ennobling  virtues  of  him  whose  untimely  death  they  with  us  so  deeply 
mourn. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Lodge  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy    of 
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these  rcBOlutions  to  the  Western  Sentinel  aad  the  Journal  of  Education  for  pub- 
lication and  also  a  copy  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  brother. 

G.  H.   RENIGAR, 
Wm.  BARROW, 
J.  W,   ALSPAUGH. 

Mketinq  of  fhe  Association. — On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  search  of  health  among  the  mountains, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  deter- 
mine the  time  and  place  for  our  next  meeting. 

In  the  meantime,  we  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members,  and  others 
who  may  propose  to  attend  the  meeting,  to  some  of  the  questions  and  items  of 
business  that  will  be  brought  before  the  Association. 

The  Association  failed  to  select  any  special  topic  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  but  the  reports  of  the  variou.s  committees  will  always  furnish  inter- 
esting subjects,  and  elicit  remarks  from  the  member.':  that  will  both  entertain 
and  instruct  those  who  may  be  present. 

Reports  will  be  expected  fi-om  the  following  committees,  or  aK  many  of  them 
3.8  may  have  a  representative  at  the  meeting : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report,  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  a  list,  accompanied  with  suitable  models,  of  a  set 
of  Apparatus  designed  to  illustrate  the  sciences  taught  in  Common  Schools  ; 
the  cost  of  said  Apparatus  not  to  exceed  twenty  dollars  per  set. 

The  committee  appointed,  under  this  resolution,  consists  of  Rev.  L.  Bran- 
son, A.  A.  W.  Burkhead,  and  W.  M.  Coleman. 

The  following  were  announced,  by  the  President,  as  the  st.^nding  commit- 
tees, for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Committee  on  Common  Schools. — Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  D.  S.  Rich.irdson 
Rev.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  and  W.  B.  Jones. 

Committee  on  Journal  of  Education. — J.  D.  Campbell.  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley. 
I).  S.  Richardson,  S.  H.  Wiley,  and  C.  W.  Smythe. 

Committee  on  Essays  and  Lecture.s. — S.  H.  Wiley,  A.  D.  Wilkinson,  J.  J. 
Stewart,  W.  C.  Kerr,  and  Rev,  S.  C.  Millen. 

Committee  on  Educational  Statistics. — Rev.  V.  H.  Wiley,  Richard  Ster- 
ling, Rev.  B.  Craven,  D.  D.,  D.  A.  Davis,  and  J.  H.  Mills. 

Committee  on  Military  Schools. — Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  C'nl.  U.  C.  Tew,  R. 
W.  Millard.  W.  F.  Alderman,  and  W.  M.  Coleman. 

Auditing  Committee. — Jesse  H.  Lindsay,  Rev.  J.  Henry  Smith,  and  Rev. 
T.  M.  Jones. 

When  we  observe  any  tendency  to  treat  religion  or  morals  with  disrespect 
and  levity,  let  us  hold  it  to  be  a  sure  indication  of  a  perverted  understanding, 
or  a  depraved  heart. 
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LiNCOLNToN,    Tuesday,  OctdlK^r  14tli.   lS'n2 

The  Association  met,  at  the  cull  of  the  Executive  Coniniitteo,  ai 
7  o'clock,  P.  M,,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Piesldesit,  W,  J„ 
Palmer,  of  Raleigh. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  R.  N.  Davis,  of' 
Liucolnton. 

The  Pi-esident  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  after  wbieli  the 
Association  was  declared  open,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

On  motion  of  C.  W.  Smythe,  the  Association  voted  its  thanks  to 
the  President  for  the  interesting  address  just  delivered,  and  request- 
ed him  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication  in  the  N.  O.  Journal  of 
Etliication. 

The  A.ssociati(»n  then  proceeded  to  the  enrolment  of  the  uiembers 
present  and  the  election  of  new  members. 

The  following  members,  representing  nine  counties,  were  enrolled 
during  the  meeting  : 

C<ib(trn!s  — W.  M.  Coleman,  Miss  E.  Pharr. 

d'lrfp.rel — Capt.  Jjeecraft,  Miss  Mary  Areudell. 

IJaviison-  C.  W.  Smythe,  G.  W.  Ilege. 

Duplin  — S.  W.  Clement,  J.  Rhodes. 

Gw//unl  —  l\^v.  C.  H.  Wiley,  S.  Lander,  M.  S.  S',erwo>d,  R'di. 
Sterling,  C.  G.  Yates,  J.  D.  Campbell,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wi  ey,  .Mrs.  8. 
Lander. 

Lincoln. — Rev.  R.  N.  Davis,  A.  W.  Burton,  W.  II.  A!exand^r.i 
A.  McCoy,  Capt.  A.  S.  ITaynes,  S.  P.  Sherrill,  Wm.  Wu-.h-A,  Thos. 
W.  Lindsay,  J.  C.  Jeukins,   R.  11.  Aberuethy,    Wm.  Tiddy,   J.Jm 
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ronlter,  Vq\.  Panil.  Lander,  Wni.  Eaniscnr,  Col.  S.  D.  Ramseur, 
ITrn.  F.  Hoke,  Mrs.  V.  A.  IMcBee,  Mrs.  ^A'ni.  Miclial,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Poyer,  Mrs.  Wid.  TicUly,  IMiss  E.  Carrier,  ]Mrs.  R.  Justice,  IMrs.  D. 
Bypaiier,  Mrs.  June  McCoy. 

Mtrlhnhw!>:. — M.  D.  Johnston,  W.  J.  Yatos,  J.  P.  Ross. 
McDoicll.—^ex.  R.  L.  Abenictliy,  E.  A.  Poo. 
Wake— V^.  3.  Palmer,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Howell. 

C.  W.  Sniytlie  moved  that  a  con  iiiittee  of  tluee  Le  appointed  to 
prepare  business  for  the  action  of  the  Association.  The  motion  wag 
tarried,  and  the  committee  apjiointed  consisting  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley, 
fi.  W.  Hege  and  Rev.  R.  N.  Davis. 

Ou  motion  of  Rev.  C.  U.  Wiloy.  a  committee    of   three    was    ap* 
pointed  to  nominate  officers  ior  the  ensuing  yeai'.     The    committee 
•onsists  of  Messrs.  R.  Sterling,  M.  D.  Johnston  and  M.  S.  Sherwood. 
Prof.  Sterling  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  setting   forth    the 
«f)ecial  claims  of  education  upon  them,  during  the  present  crisis    of 
•ur  country.     After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was  [>assed,  and  the 
•omiailtee  instructed  to  prepare  and  publish    the    address,    without 
referring  it  to  the  Association.     Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,    S.  Lander,    C 
\V.  Siuythe,  R.  Sterling  and  G.  W.  Hege  constitute  the  committee' 
On  motion  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  Prof.  C.  W.  Smythe  was  appoint- 
ed to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of   the    Confederate    States, 
asking  that  authors  and  publishers  of  school  books  may  be  protected, 
for  a  time,  from  the  competiliou  o    foreign  publishers. 

The  Association  was  entertained  with  an  addiess  from  Rev.  C.  II 
Wiley,  setting  forth  the  pn  gress  that  has  already  been  made  in  the* 
production  of  a  supply  of  books  for  our  schools   and  the  prospect  of 
a  real  and  speedy  independence  of  all  other  countries,  in    this   par- 
ticular. 

The  business  committee  reported  that  the  first  order  of  the    day, 
for  to-morrow,  will  be  the  election  of  officers  ;  and  that  the   follow 
ing  question  will  be  discussed  by  the  Association,  at  1 1  o'clock  : 
*' Can  there  be  political  without  intellectual  independence?" 
On  motion,  a  comni'ttee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  .J.  D.  Campbell,  R. 
Sferlit'g  and  8.  W.  Clement,  was  appointed  to  report  to    the    Asso- 
ciation four  subjects  for  premium  essays  to  be  written  by  teachers  cf 
•ommon  schools. 

On  motion  of  M.  S.  Sherwood,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet- 
»t  0  o'clock  to-morrow. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley. 
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Second  day — Morning  session. 

October,  15tli,  1862. 
The  Association  was  caller]  to  order,  by  the  Presidv-nt ;  and    the 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Prof.  Sterling. 

The  records  o    yesterday's  [iroceeings  was  read  and  approved. 
Several  new  members  were  proposed  and  elected,  and  their  name* 
added  to  the  roll. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  the  election  of  officers,  a  ccnsiderabl» 
time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  proper  method  of  proceeding.  And 
to  prevent  future  difSculty  on  this  subject,  the  following  By-law,  of  • 
fei'od  by  Mr  Sterling,  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  by-law  numbe*' 
Xr.  The  President  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  by  balloV. 
after  nomination  in  open  session  ;  and  where  more  than  two  candi- 
dates are  voted  for,  the  one  having  the  smallest  number  of  vote* 
shall  be  dropped,  after  each  ballot.  The  other  officers  shall  be  xi'^m- 
inated,  by  a  committee  app:nnted  for  that  purpose,  and  elected  viya 
Tooe. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  president. — 
Messrs.  S.  Lander  and  R.  Sterling  were  nominated,,  aqd  on  the  first 
ballot.     Mr.  Lander  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  as  President. 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  the  other  officers,  reported, 
and  the  following  persons  were  elected  as  the  officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  ensuing  year. 

Prfsident. 
S.  Lander,  of  High  Point. 
Fice  Presidents. 
Rev    T.  M.  Jones,  of  Grreen«boro. 
L.   Blackmer,  of  Salisbury. 
Prof.  F.  M    Hubbard,  of  Chapel  Hill. 
D.  S.  Richardson,  of  Wilson. 

Rev.  J.   L.   KiKKPATRicK,  D.  D.,  of  Daridson  College. 
L.  C.  Graves,  of  Clinton. 

RfCrrfinc/    Secreiary. 
J.  D.  Campbell,  of  Greensboro. 

Corrpspond'nrf  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
W.  J.  Palmer,  of  Raleigh. 
A  letter,  from  Rev.  R.  L.  Abernethy  and  E.  A.  Poe,  of  Marion^ 
expressing  regrets  that  they  were  unavoidably  prevented  from  being 
with  us,  and  asking  the  privilege  of  becoming  members,  though  ab- 
sent, was  read  to  the  Association,  and  they  were  elected  and  eurolled 
as  members. 
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Tlic  fdllnwiiii;  resolutions,  oiTered  by  Kcv.  C.  IJ.  Wiley,  were 
uiiaiiiiDOusly  aduj'ted  : 

A  iiumlier  nl'  iiiuiiu.soripts  ot"  now  ^cllo^>l  bonks  having  been  brought 
to  t!ie  attention  of  the  A^sorintinn,  it  is,  tberer'ore, 

Resitlv'J,  That  the  authors  be  informed  that  this  Association 
hails,  with  lively  satisfaction,  these  signs  of  inte'leutual  energy  and 
independence  in  the  people  of  the  State,  and  tenders  to  such  authors 
the  sincere  syuipathy  of  all  its  members. 

Ji^soli»i7,  That  while  the  Association  has  solemnly  bound  itself  to 
discountenance  and  disown  all  teachers  who  use  foreign  text- books 
in  preference  to  those  written  and  published  in  the  Confederate 
l^ates,  when  such  works,  of  a  proper  character,  can  be  obtained,  it 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  examine  manuscripts,  and  ought  not 
to  make  any  special  recommendations  of  individual  works. 

Re-iohc'l.  T\v\%  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  State,  that  all  who  are  capable  of  preparing  books,  may  know 
that  the  whole  influence  of  the  Association  is  sacredly  pledged  to  the 
})atronase  of  school  books  published  by  our  own  jieople:  and  that 
authors  may  understand  the  impropriety  and  impossibility  of  hav- 
ing works  examined  and  recommended  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  tlieir  coUective  capacity. 

The  business  comnii''tee  made  their  report,  in  regard  to  the  order 
of  proceedings  for  the  day. 

The  committee  on  the  J'aniaJ  nf  E>lur(itio'i  made  a  verbal  report, 
in  regard  the  the  condition  arid  prospects  of  that  publication  :  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Sterling,  the  following  resolution,  adopted  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  was  unanimously  re-ad''']ited  : 

/i'''.^o.''i''(/,  That  'he  "Standing  committee  (m  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation "  be  instructed,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
making  such  changes  in  its  clmracter  and  size  as,  without  departing 
in  any  re>pect  fnjui  its  original  design,  shall  adapt  it  more  specifi- 
cally to  the  wants  of  families  and  persons  of  literary  taste;  and  to 
prespiit  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  scheme  of 
such  changes  and  improvements  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  to  report  on  the 
subject  of  school  apparatus,  presented  the  fidlowing  report,  which 
was  adoi  ted. 

The  committee  on  Apparatus  for  the  common  schools  report,  that 
tliere  is  a  great  need  of  Bhickboardsand  Geographical  Maps  in  these 
i^hools  ;  and  the  commiTtee  would  reconmienJ  to  the  Association 
to  take  such  steps  a-t  will  be  best  calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  repoil;  subjects  for  premium  essays, 
reported  the  following  : 

1.  Popular  Education  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  perpetui- 
ty of  a  Republic. 

2.  School  Government. 

3.  A  higher  standard  of  education  for  common  school  teachers. 

4.  Dignity  of  the  tencher's  profession. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
Instructed  to  offer  a  premium  of  $25  00,  on  such  conditions  as  they 
may  prescribe,  for  the  best  essay,  written  by  a  teacher  of  common 
schools,  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

The  order  of  the  daj  for  this  hour  being  called  for,  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  "  Can  there  be  political,  without  intellectual  inder 
pendencc  ?"  was  opened  by  Prof.  Sterling,  in  the  negative.  Prof. 
Smythe  replied,  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  discussion  was  contin- 
ued, until  the  hour  for  adjournment,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Coleman,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wiley  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Burton. 

The  Association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.        I 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  President. 

The  following  were  announced  as  the  standing  committees,  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

CoMMiTTKE  ON  CoMMoN  ScHooLS. — Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  M.  S.  Sher- 
wood, W.  J.  Yates,  John  G.  Eliot,  and  Rev.  R.  N.  Davis. 

Committee  on  Journal  of  Education  — J.  D.  Campbell,  Rev.  C. 
H.  Wiley,  D.  S.  Richardson,  S.  II.  Wiley  and  C.  W.  Smythe. 

CoMMiTTKE  ON  Lecturfs — Richard  Sterling,  M.  D.  Johnston,  G. 
W.  Hege,  W.  M.  Coleman  and  W.  C.  Doub. 

Committee  on  Et>ucational  Statistics — Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  S 
W.  Clement,  J  P  Ross,  W  P  Alderman  and  D  A  Davis. 

Committer  on  Military  .Schools  —Gen  D  H  Hill,  R  W  Millard, 
Rev  T  M  Jones,  Rev  F  M  Hubbard  and  W  B  Jones. 

Auditing  Committee. — M  S  Sherwood,  S  H  Wiley  and  C  W. 
Smythe. 

The   Executive  Committee   reported,  in  regard    to  the   award  of 
premiums  for  es.says  written  on  the  subjects  assigned  at  tliela-t  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  as  foUows  : 
The  State  E  lucational  Association  at  its  annual  meeting,  for  the  year 
1861,  offered    a  premium    of  twenty-five  dollars    for  the  best  et^tay, 
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▼rMcn  hj  a  Coitmcn  School  teacher;  o»  each  of  the  following  st^b- 
Jftots,  utzr 

1     The  standard  of  moral  character  in  teachers. 

t     The  claims  of  Orthography  and  Orthoepy. 

S     The  art  of  reading  the  English  language. 

4  The  propriety  and  importance  of  eiupk)ying  female  teachers  in 
#«r  Common  Schools. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  give  notice  of 
0118  action  of  the  Association,  to  receive  the  essays  offered,  and  to 
decide  on  their  relative  merits, — and  for  the  information  of  those 
••noerncd,  and  of  the  piiblic  generally  they  hereby  report  the  man- 
ner ill  whieh  they  have  discharged  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 

Due  notice  of  the  action  of  the  Association  was  published  in  a  waj 
lo  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  over  the  State — and  the  com- 
petitors for  the  prizes  were  required  to  send  in  their  essays  by  the 
fti'st  of  April  last,  about  four  months  from  the  publication  of  the 
metioe. 

After  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  the  essays  were  opened,  careful- 
ly examined  and  the  nremiums  awarded  before  the  envelopes  con- 
luining  the  names  of  the  authors,  were  opened. 

The  following  are  the  decisions  made  by  the  Committee  : 

The  premium  on  the  first  subject  is  awarded  to  Miss  Martha 
.Anderson,  a  Common  School  teacher  of  Orange  county. 

On  the  second  to  Miss  Delilah  J.  Fleming,  a  Common  School 
Itacher  of  Granville  county. 

On  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Hoyle,  a  Cojimon  School  teacher  of 
iKe^veland  county. 

O  »  the  fourth  to  Mrs.  E  J.  Wilson,  a  Common  Sdiool  teacher 
jvf  Mecklenburg  county. 

The  Committee  received  a  number  of  essays  on  the  first  and  third 
.Habjects  which  they  consider  highly  creditable  to  the  authors,  and 
fconurable  to  the  system  of  Coiiimon  Schools;  and  betwetn  some  o' 
Ihcve  and  these  selected  as  the  best  it  was  hard  to  make  a  decision 

Tlie  Committee  think  some  of  these  essays  worthy  of  publicatii  • 
na  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  and  they  have  accord- 
Sagly  filed  them  in  the  office  for  that  purpose. 

C.  H.   WILEY,  ) 

J    P.  CAMPBELL,  V  Committee. 

S.  LANDER.  I 

The  Committee  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of 
f&e  Confederate  State.-*,  reported,  and  after  some  discussior.,  the 
•whole  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
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On  motion  of  Prof.  Sterling,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  Confederacjj 
on  the  subject  of  proper  text  books  for  our  schools. 

The  President  announced  the  names  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  W.  J. 
Yates,  A.  W.  Burton,  G  W  Hege  and  S.  W.  Clement,  and,  by  a 
TOte  of  the  Association,  the  number  of  the  committee  was  completed 
by  adding  the  names  of  Gov.  Vance  and  Col.  Wm    Johnston. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley,  was  unan- 
imoui*ly  adopted  : 

Ri'SoJvd.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  wait  on  th« 
Legislature  and  inform  the  Committees  on  Education  ot  the  views  (  f 
this  Association  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  of  Text  Books, 
and  on  the  separation  of  the  School  Fund  and  other  public  Funds  of 
the  State. 

Tlie  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution,  consists  of  Rev. 
C.  H   Wiley,  W  J.  Palmer  and  W.  M.  Coleman. 

0:i  motion  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at  7  o'clock  this 
evening. 


Evening  Session. 

The  President,  having  called  the  Association  to  order  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  introduced  Mr.  W.  M.  Coleman,  ot  Concord,  who  en- 
tertained the  large  audience  assembled,  with  an  able  and  interesting 
address.  The  Association  returned  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  thank;;? 
and  requested  a  copy  of  the  address  for  publication. 

The  following  rebolution  was  offered  bj  W.  J.  Palmer  and  unan- 
imously adopted : 

Jienolved,  That  this  Association  recommend  a  general  conven'.ion 

of  teachers  throughout  the  Confederate  States,  to  be   held  at 

in 1803,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  for  sup- 
plying the  necessary  text  books  for  use  in  our  Schools  and  Colleges, 
and  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Confederacy ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  di- 
rected to  correspond  with  teachers,  in  the  various  States,  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Reso/ved,  That  the  A  sociation  regards  the  Institution  for  the  in- 
•trilction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  in  Raleigh,  as  apart 
and  an  important  part,  of  the  beneficent  system  of  public  schools  in 
the  State;  and  tLat  the  membrrs  will  endeavor  to  promote  its  use" 
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fulness,  bj  making  known  its  claims  and  advantagefl  to  that  tinfor- 
tunate  class  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Yates,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  by  a  rising  vote  : 

Jifsolvedf  That  the  thanksof  the  Educational  Association  of  North 
Carolina  arc  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley, 
General  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  State,  lor  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties ;  and  that 
this  body  individually  and  collectively  acknowledge  and  appreciate 
the  zeal  and  ability  shown  by  him  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley 
consecutively,  and  were  all  unanimously  adopted,  the  first  by  a  rising 
vote  of  the  x\ssociation. 

B^sa/vcd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Asaociatioi',  the  hospitality 
of  tbe  citizens  of  Lincolnton  in  cntertainii..  its  members,  is,  under 
the  ei.'cumstances  and  habits  of  the  times,  highly  honorable  to  them, 
and  that  we  hereby  tender  to  the  people  of  this  ancient  town  our 
high  and  grateful  sense  of  their  liberality  and  kindness. 

IkKSolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  o* 
these  lesolutions  t^o  the  Pastors  of  the  various  churches  in  the  town, 
and  to  have  them  published  in  the  Papers  of  the  State. 

Rriiofvfd.  Th.it  the  thai»ks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the  va- 
rious Railroad  Companies  of  the  State,  for  passing  delegates  to  and 
from  this  meeting  for  o»e  fare. 

/{rs'dred,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  offered  to  the 
President  and  Secretaries  for  tlie  ability,  impartiality  and  care  with 
wliich  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

On  motion  of  W.  J.  Yates,  Hon.  Z.  B  Vance,  Governor  of  the 
Sf;ite,  wa--  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association. 

Oa  motion  of  Rev  C  11.  Wiley,  Col.  Wm.  Johnston,  of  Char- 
lotte, was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association.  ,j 

On  motion  oi  Prof.  M.  D.  Johnston,  the  Association  resolved,  at 
the  close  of  this  evening's  .session,  to  adjourn  sinr die. 

The  committee,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
to  leport  to  this  meeting,  on  the  suliject  of  Normal  and  Graded 
Sr'honb,  not  beinc  prepared  to  report,  was  continued,  with  the  hope 
that  they  ni:iy  he  re,'uly  to  report  to  the  next  nieetin<r  This  cnm- 
micieo  consists  of  S.  H.  Wi'ey,  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  C  W.  Smy'he, 
J  .  A   Davis  and  Rev    L.  Branson. 
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On  mot'^'i     '  '■  AssocJatiou.  adjourned,  stibject  to  tlie  call  of  the 
Expicutive  Coram'ftee. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer,  by  Prcf.  J'^nstnii. 

8.  LANDES,  President. 
J.  J).   Campbkli,  Secretary. 


Office  of  SuPKRiM'!':v'[)f':NT  of  Oommom'  Schools 

uF    NOKTli    (-AUoMNA,    Oct     ll'h,.   IS63. 
To  (he   Chfirmoi  of  ihe   Bom-ih  of   ISuperinffnJi'iiffi    of    Cuni.mou 

Schuols  of  ike   SfVtral.    Cuantlcs   of  Nor/ h    Curo/lnn. 

(jENTLK.jih.n  : — I  am  happy  to  inforni  y>:u  that  the  Literary 
Board  met  on  the  9'h  of  this  month,  ariii  agreed  to  divide  among 
the  Counties  of  tlie  State,  for  Common  School  purpoj-c^,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars 
more  than  any  semi-annual  dividend  ever  made  before  from  the 
Literary  Fund — and  this  suul  is  in  pai-t  paynieiU  of  a  dividend  and 
a  half  formerly  withheld. 

Durioir  the  year  iSGl,  only  the  half  of  one  (Jlvideud  was  paid  out 
from  the  Literary  Fund  ;  and  this  was  owmg  to  the  great  and  in- 
evitable pressure  made  upon  the  Ti'easury  of 'the  State  frum  the- 
war  suddenly  forced  upon  our  country.  This  pressure  was  tempo- 
rary, and  has  been  relieved  ;  and  the  amount  duo  to  th'e  Couiitles 
for  School  purp^^ses  has  bee^  secured,  aild  is  flow  avail.ible  for  their 
use  in  the  method  siieciaed  by  law.  '  ' 

It  was  thouglit  that  the  whole  of  this  balance  v,'oiild  not  now  be 
needed;  but  owing  t^' the  fact 'tliat  School  taxes  are  not  levied  iti 
several  Counties,  an<!  the  price  of  everythi>g  i-  oidianccd,  it  w'jis 
supposed  that  more  than  the  u.4ual  dividend  oi  ninety  thousand' d'ol- 
lai:,  would  'fie  neee.>sairy  to-keep  up'echools  eVen  for  the  diminished' 
number  of  children  wfeo  will  be'iible  to  attend  tlie'nl. 

Tne  amouu  s  ii;  A'xi  iC-mu  i'oviuM':  dividends  will  be  paid  out  as 
addiLioujs  to  tuiure  di-stribniions  a's  our  educational  wants- iBay  re- 
cjuiie;  and  ;n  tlu'  vuaaaume  {■lie  Literaiy  Boa^•d  is  now,  as  formerly, 
anxious  to  kuiji  .livet  oui  Coiuukju  School  sys-tcin,  tii"t  great  nursery 
of  irifelligence,  energy  and  patrioti.-^ki  among  the  masses'  of  oiir 
peonie.  ['•-■'         ..••■''?.■;  •     '   "■ 

T'le  strict  adiivier-'o*'  of  o.iir  State  to  its  j.Iighted  faith,  sini  its 
decermiuati.ni,  o.i.bir.  the -Divine  blessingj  to  Rv!ti-1  all  its  c»Mitr?>ct?y 
ai'd  io  comnjil  >i  =  '  f  j>(diatnVni+ on  jty  fo>mcr '  ir)veStniient,s  foV  i«oral 
R..U  iiiduslri,-;!  ■Jev^sKipaieut,.  haW'tict  uverely  redoiii-fded"  to'  the    ad- 
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vniK^or.icnt  of  Sreiety,  hut  have  actually  liglitencJ  the  fiiuiiioial 
burdens  inciiU'iit  to  the  tirne,--. 

North  Tarolinn  hns,  hy  her  rood  faith,  actually  uhmIc  ukitiov,  aiul 
prcvctited  the  taxes  on  ber  people  from  being  hiiiher  than  they  fii-e  ; 
for,  liy  her  determination  to  meet  all  her  d'reet  proviiso*  and  im- 
plied ohii.eations.  «>  e  has  create-^  Fuch  errfideiice  in  her  iittigrity 
and  resources  thit  she  is  enabled  to  divide  tlie  burdei.'tJ  of  the  ^\ar 
ot'  Tndopendf^Tice  with  future  and  more  prospenns  geiieratmi.'S. 
[Jor  financial  ebaraeter  i,«  the  higheft  in  our  beloved  Confederacy — 
and  her  bonds  aud  promises  to  pay  are  not  only  easily  circulated, 
ln.it  .".utually  command  a  high  premiuni  dxcv  other  i.ssues  ot  the 
kind. 

Let  ua  then  be  grateful  to  a  kind  Providence  that  we  are  enabled 
at  tbi«  ciisis,  not  merely  to  furnish  means  for  the  education  of  all 
our  children,  and  tfius  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundatiotis  of 
moral  power — but  that  in  doing  so  Me  are  enhancing  the  pecuniai  j 
credit  of  the  State  and  enabling  her  to  draw  on  that  future  for 
which  we  are  fighting  and  suffering,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  expensco 
of  the  struggle  for  fVeedom. 

T!ie  spectacle  which  our  beloved  old  Commonwealth  presents  in 
this  day  of  darkness  and  of  tiial  is  one  Well  caleiiluted  to  fill  tl;e 
heart  of  every  true  sop  with  emotions  of  gratitude  to  that  beneficent 
Being  who  has  given  us  this  goodly  land  for  a  heritage. 

She  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  the  number,  endurance  aid 
courage  of  the  soldiers  she  has  contributed  to  the  second  war  for 
Independence — she  is  foremost  in  voluntary  contributioi.s  to  t'lO 
common  cause,  first  in  financial  credit,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
tremendous  shock,  tei.dcrly  and  generously  providiiig  for  the  mv)ial 
training  of  all  her  children,  the  hope,  under  God,  of  the  future  ! 

Let  us,  for  our  encourageniei.t,  look  on  this  brighter  side  of  our 
affairs;  and  if  we  would  secure  the  real  greatness  and  happiness  of 
that  future  for  which  we  are  making  such  immense  sacrifices,  let  us 
exert, every  energy  to  train  the  hearts  and  minds  of  llie  young  t.i  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  interests  for  which  we  are  contending.  Are 
our  people  crimsoning  with  their  blood  the  whole  soil  of  a  eonti- 
oeiit  to  be  inherited  by  a  race  too  ignorant  and  brutalized  to  value 
or  to  hold  the  liberties  so  di%arly  bought  ? 

In  every  struggle  mere  brute  force  is  sure  to  yiehl  in  the  end  be- 
fore moral  power;  and  though  our  enemies  outnumber  us  in  sid- 
diers  jnd  in  munitions  of  war,  we  need  never  fear  the  result,  well 
assured  that  as  long  as  there  are  men  and  woni'^n  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  a  jnst  and  noble  cause,  and    no    longer,    there 
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•will  bo  liiave  ami  willing  soldjers  to  defend  it.  While  this  cou- 
tinxies  freeduni's  battle  "  bequeathed  I'luni  hieeding  sire  to  son,' 
■will  surelj  rrinniph  at  last,  and  tfiumph  gluiiriusly. 

Then  let  us,  who  have  the  care  of  the  }onng  leart  and  mind  of 
this  new  Republic,  rcnieinber  that  our  camp  or'  instruction  is  the 
most  imponant  of  all  y  and  let  us  hinubly  and  earnestly  invoke  Di- 
vine guidance  in  efforts  to  prepare  a  luture  generation  to  maintain 
the  privileges  acliieved  by  the  preteut  and  to  gain  all  that  the  pres- 
ent is  unable  to  accuniplieh. 

Let  the  schools  be  kept  open — find  teachers)  in  female?,  and  in 
otliers  unable  to  serve  their  country  more  effectually  in  a  different 
way — and  with  humble  trust  in  God,  let  us  not  falter  for  a  moment 
in  the  great  work  before  us. 

Wiih  much  respect,  I  ani  your  friend  and  servant, 

C.  H.  WILEY, 
iSup.    Com.    iSrJioo  s  for  the   State. 


WHO  18  TO  BLAME  ? 

"  Helen,  dear,  you  are  not  well  this  morning  !" 

"  No,  mother,  n,y  head  aches  sadly ;"  and  tears  filled  the  earnest 
eyes  that  looked  uot  from  the  pale  face  of  Helen  Blake,  very  young, 
looked  that  sweet  face,  but  the  eyes  had  long  since  learned  to  weep. 

"  You  muf«t  stay  at  home  to-day,  my  child  ;  you  must  have  rest ; 
Fchool  can  go  on  without  you  one  day,  I  am  sure  ;  let  me  nurse  you 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  well." 

^' No,  mother,  I  must  go  ;  Mr.  Vriison's  frowns  are  worse  to  me 
than  h(^adache.  I  remember  well  the  look  he  gave  poor  Ellen  Gray 
•when  she  left  her  classes  for  two  days,  thougk  he  knew  her  sister 
was  dving  !     No,  I  cannot  bear  his  frowns  ;  I  must  go  !" 

"Poor  chil<^,"  murmured  the  widow,  as  she  watched  the  slight 
form  passing  through  the  cottage  gate.  '♦  Poor  child,  to  toil  and  suf- 
fer as  she  does  is  a  weary  lot  for  one  so  young — Heaven  bless  her." 

The  widow's  eyes  grew  dim  as  she  watched  the  retreating  forms 
and  tears  fell  silently  upon  the  withered  hands  that  lay  folded  in 
her  lap.  All  day  long  her  anxious  thoughts  were  for  her  child.  All 
day  long  she  seemed  to  hear  the  busy  hum  of  voices,  and  the  clatter- 
ing of  chalk  and  pencils  upon  the  board  or  slate  ;  then  carae  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  and  the  trampling  of  childish  feet  as  the  scholar 
hurried  from  hall  to  recitation  room  ;  and  still  before  her  rose    the 
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vijiit-n  of  a  )ia]o,  swccl  faco,  woavi'.iir  its  (.'J  accustoniod  l.Vilc  of  pn- 
tieiit  suffering,  ainl  s!  e  praveil — ''  II«;ivon  1)1ps<  n)y  f'hi'd  !'* 

[t  was  e  veiling,  ami  Helen  Blake  ^at  aloiio.  in  tlie  li*;tle  rer>ita*i'!n 
Vddiu  wlitreall  ilv.y  slie  liinl  l/oen  rnilintr.  Tiie  lunrnuir  of  voioes 
liau  died  away,  the  last  pv  Moki  liad  Icon  o.xj)IaiTied,  the  last  lirgcr- 
ii;g  i'ootslep  had  cro-ssed  the  '.hrcsludd,  aid  the  teaclier  was  alone. 
TI.e  vvii;t](ivv  Ity  her  t^ido  was  ()|  cu,  and  tlie  cim>1  air  wandered  i!i» 
lade.,  wilh  the  fragrance  of  fresii  S[iring  fl;iwer~,  and  rich  with  th.e 
melody  of  hirds. 

S'le  t  I  ike  1  out  on  the  waiving  trees,  the  green  hil'sanl  thegloomy 
eh)uds,  i'.U  gh.ri.Mis  i  •  the  lines  of  snn>e^,  r.id  tlmnghts  of  beauty 
and  of  gladness  1i.r  a  nioni'^nt  filled  li(;r  ^onl  ;  loit  the  aching  head 
and  burning  brow  recalled  the  memory  of  her  weary  lot,  and  ^'igh- 
jng,  "  Is  the  e  no  rest?"  i.hc  leaned  her  head  upon  her  liandd  and 
"wept  in  her  despair. 

Not  till  the  shades  of  night,  were  falling  did  the  worn-ont  teacher 
reach  lici"  home.  Then  slse  snnk  d"\vn  iv.  deep  erchansrion,  avid  wild 
Tt'ords  of  deliiinni  tidd  ]  laii;!}'  of  the  prrigress  of  disease.  ?Iany 
days  Miey  w;itched  le.-ide  her  while  she  moaned  and  prayed  for  rest. 

"Don't  let  them  ritig  the  study  bell  so  loud;  it  makes  my  head 
ache.  Oh!  njo*!'.iM-,  let  mo  sleep  !  T  cannot  go  'o-dav  :  T  mii  too 
tired.  They  s;iy  theie's  rest  in  Heaven — 1  wish  I  wci'e  tli.,re,  moth- 
er; T  W'uh!  lie  ih  \vn  on  the  com!,  green  hraik,  beside  tire  silver 
btrertn,  and  the  angels  wonid  sirg  to  uic  softly,  and  fan  me  with 
thi  ir  W!  ite  wings  while  T  hlept." 

'•  '"Christ  givcth  this  bohived  sleep."   ninrmnred  the  weeping  widow. 

Heieo  Blake  was  dead.  There  were  many  in  the  slow  procession 
that  moved  from  the  wdiitc  cottage,  and  childish  iiands  strewed  roses 
on  the  teacher's  Lier,  for  .^he  was  well  beloved.  Many  stood  by  her 
grave  and  wejit  ;  and  the  stern  Principal  of  the  Female  In.stitute  of- 
fered a  long  prayer.  "   He  prayed  for  the  widow  aid  the  orjjhan. 

The  orphan  lay  at  lest  among  the  d;"e'unlesi  dead.  The  widow  sat 
?.Ione  in  lier  cottage — her  Iieart  was  broken  !      Who  was  to    blame  { 


Yourg  trees  that  are  full  of  biossofus  often  produce  snirdl  stock  of 
fruit,  or  arc  wont  h*  leave  off  bearing  after  ii  year  or  twain;  in  like 
manner,  cLildhood  that  itromiscth  too  mmdi,  and  hath  an  inordinate 
fhow  of  loarni:ig,  eommonly  endeth  in  very  ordinary,  and  mainly  in 
profitless  manhood. 

Every  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  yielding  to  temptation  tends  to 
debase  the  mind,  and  to  weaken  the  generous  and  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature. 


OPHMVO  ATDRESS. 


OPENING  ADDKESS: 


Defivrrrdhi/  W.  J.  Palmkr,  Pres>'fenf  of  the.  State  Educational  As- 

S'lriaftof},  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in   IJncolnton,  Octnbi-r   th* 

U.    18fi2. 

In  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Executivp  Committee  of  the  Edn- 
e&tional  Association,  we  have  again  assembled  in  council  to  ewdoavor 
to  advance  t!ie  educational  interests  of  our  native  State  By  aclauflfi 
in  the  bye-Laws,  it  becomes  my  duty  as  President  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  this  occasion,  and  I  must  say  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  m  J  time  during  the  past  month  has  been  occupied  in  attend- 
ing to  my  official  duties,  I  regret  that  I  am  not  as  well  prepared  as 
I  ought  to  be,  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  task  which  hajs 
thus  been  assigned  to  me.  Nevertheless  I  will  not  shrink  from  the 
duty,  but  will  present  for  your  consideration,  a  few  thoughts  hazi- 
ly prepared,  amid  constant  interruptions  and  close  confinomont  to 
business.  As  I  look  around,  I  miss  the  familiar  faces  of  many  of 
our  fellow  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education,  who  have  alway.^  de- 
delighted  to  attend  the  annual  meetings,  and  who  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  promoting  the  ubjectb  of  this  association.  Where  are  they 
■ow,  and  why  are  they  absent  \  Some  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
have  gone  forth  to  aid  our  country  in  this  her  hour  of  trial,  and 
among  that  number  some  have  fallen  nobly  defending  her  rights  and 
liberties.  Some  whose  homes  the  fortunes  (or  rather  misfurtunes) 
of  war  have  placed  within  the  enemy's  lines,  are  unavoidably  ab- 
sent. Others  are  absent  for  various  reasons,  yet  there  are  many 
teachers  in  our  good  old  State  who  we  fear  could  assign  no  valid 
reason  for  their  absence.  They  could  be  with  us  if  they  would  — 
They  are  not  fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
united.,  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of  all  the  friends  of  education 
in  our  State. 

I  consider  the  present  meeting  of  the  Association  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  we  have  ever  held  before.  Although  we  hare  not 
present  so  large  a  nun  her  as  have  usually  attended  our  niee'i'jgR, 
we  haAC  cause  to  believe  that  all  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the 
present  crisis. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution.  A  cruel  and  remorse- 
less enemy  has  invaded  our  soil  and  is  endeavoring  to  subjugate  U8— 
and  deprive  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  dearest  rights  and  privilop-es. 
And  now  while  thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers  are  in  the  fieM  fight- 
ing for  our  civil  and  political  freedrm,  we  have  met  to  devi.-e  and 
carry  out  measures  for  our  intellectual   irdependcnce.     At  a  con- 
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ference  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  held  in  Raleigh, 
in  July  1861,  at  which  time  representatives  from  all  the  leadi?ig 
schools  in  the  State  were  present,  a  series  of  resolutione  were  adoptr 
ei,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rf solved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  th  is  assembly  representing  a  large 
number  of  the  colleges  and  seminaries — male  and  female  of  North, 
Carolina,  the  contest  now  going  on  for  Southern  Independence  should- 
eommend  itself  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  the  people  of  th<|. 
Confederate  States. 

2nd.  That  as  this  is  a  struggle  for  national  existence  and  inde- 
pendence, it  is  to  be  maintained  and  carried  on  under  Provideno© 
to  a  successful  issue,  not  only  by  legislative  acts,  and  by  fo,  ce  of 
arms  in  the  field,  but  also  in  the  school-room,  at  the  fire-*ide  andb^ 
all  those  moral  agencies,  which  preserve  society  and  prepare  a  peo- 
ple to  be  a  free  and  self-governing  nationality  ;  and  that  consider- 
ing our  former  dependance  for  books,  for  teachers  and  for  manufa©- 
tures  on  those  who  now  seek  our  subjugation,  it  is  especially  incum- 
bent on  us  to  encourage  and  foster  a  spirit  of  home  enterprise  and, 
eelf-reliance. 

3rd.  That  the  recent  unexampled  progress  of  our  beloved  State,, 
towards  a  leading  position  among  her  Southern  sisters  is  under  God 
mainly  due  to  her  great  and  noble  educational  system. 

4th.  That  in  this  time  of  peril  and  trial,  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, that  this  system  constituting  the  greatness  of  the  present  and 
the  hope  of  the  future,  should  be  maintained  with  energy,  both  foT 
the  sake  of  its  beneficent  results  to  us,  and  to  our  posterity,  and  att 
an  illustration  to  the  world  of  the  civilization  of  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  of  their  right  and  ability  to  assert  and 
maintain  their  freedom  and  independence. 

5th.  That  we  recognize  in  the  Common  Schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  broad,  sure  and  permanent  foundation  of  her  whole  educar- 
tional  system,  and  that  we  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  cona- 
mend  to  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  State,  the  primary  neces- 
sity and  the  vital  importance  of  preventing  a  temporary  suspension, 
of  this  nursery  of  popular  iutelligCBce  and  patriotism  and  of  State 
independence. 

We  see  clearly  set  forth  in  these  resolutions  the  spirit  that  should 
actuate  us  in  the  great  work  which  we,  as  the  friends  and  promoters 
of  education,  have  to  accomplish.  As  our  educational  system  is  eu- 
periur  to  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  confederacy,  it  is  our  duty 
to  endeavor  to  preserve  this  system  unimpaired,  and  to  take  the  le^d. 
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in  tlie  enterpriee  of  providing  suitable  Looks  for  use  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  encoui:  ge  ai;d  foster  a 
Lome  literature. 

Let  us  for  a  luonierit,  take  a  brief  review  of  onr  past  dependence 
npon  the  Norili.  It  may  perve  to  teach  us  a  beneficial  lespon  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  fact,  which  admits  of  no  dci'ial,  that  we  have  here- 
tofore looked  to  the  North,  to  furnish  us  e\ery[.Lirg.  Eveiy  year 
many  of  our  people  eent  their  children  to  fill  up  Northern  schools 
and  Colleges,  while  our  own  schools,  were  permitted  to  languish  for 
the  want  of  patronage.  After  completing  the  course  prescribed  in 
a  Southern  Institution,  the}'  would  be  sent  North  to  fini-h  their  ed- 
ucation, thns  lavishing  immense  sums  upon  the  instruction  of  our 
jouth  abroad  which  ought  to  have  been  expended  in  building  up 
and  sustaining  Southern  Institutions  of  Learning  Northern  teach- 
ers have  for  years  come  among  us — have  been  employed  in  our 
schools,  colleges  and  academies,  often  in  preference  to  those  to  "the 
Manor  born,"  have  been  received  as  tutors  in  our  families  to  train 
up  our  children — have  instilled  into  into  their  minds  Northern  pre- 
judices, and  have  taught  them  to  believe  that  the  North  is  Superior 
to  the  South  in  an  intellectual  priiiit  of  view.  And  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  they  did  these  things.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  they 
should  love  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  the  home  where  they 
have  grown  up  from  childhood  and  received  their  education — and 
that  in  the  instruction  of  others,  they  should  pursue  that  system  of 
education  under  which  they  have  been  instructed. 

And  then  nearly  all  of  the  school  books  from  which  our  children 
have  been  taught,  were  written  by  Northern  authors — most  of 
whom  from  their  ignorance  of  the  South  and  her  institutions  were 
incapable  of  doing  us  justice — and  in  manj  instances  though  capable 
Lave  been  unwilling  to  do  so.  In  some  of  these  books  may  be  found 
covert  and  insidious  attacks  upon  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, while  in  others  the  minds  of  the  children  have  been  poisoned 
by  the  sentiments  of  infidelity,  fanaticism  and  false  moral  teachings 
contained  in  their  pages.  In  the  books  of  history  where  our  chil- 
dren learn  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  revolutionary  ancestors, 
we  see  the  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  Northern  soldiers  painted  in 
glowing  colors  while  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  brave  men  of 
the  South  was  disparaged  or  underrated.  Pages  may  be  seen  de- 
voted to  the  minute  description  of  the  battles  which  took  place  at  the 
North,  while  but  a  small  space  is  occupied  in  describing  some  of  the 
most  important  engagements,  of  that  memorable  struggle  which  were 
fought  on  Southern  Soil.     Our  books  of  elocution  have  been  filled 
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obicfly  with  .>-eloc!.ioii.s  from  2>(>rllicni  Orators,  aiul  in  lusiiig  tlicm,. 
wlillo  practicing  tlio  gract;s  of  oratory  our  children  liave  necessarily 
to  isonie  extent  imbibed  the  sentiments  they  contained.  Even  «)ur 
Priii:ers  and  Readers  wore  nio.stly  prepared  at  the  North,  and  thus 
V  •'  ^^I'O  that  I'ur  childven  even  in  the  first  t<tep.«  tnhcn  on  the  laddef 
of  learning  were  dependent  upon  the  North. 

And  not  only  in  our  school  literature,  but  in  all  the  other  depart 
laoi'.t-s  we  have  bet-n  equally  dependent. — Our  country  has  beea. 
(Jooded  with  works  of  ronionce—  periodicals — pamphlets  and  family 
ncwspaj-erfi  published  at  the  North,  and  mostly  filled  with  lif.ht 
tr;i<liy  reading,  and  v.'hile  such  publications  as  Harper's — Godey's 
Ladjs  bnoh,  Fvank  Leslie's  IlUistrated  Papers  or  the  New  York 
Ledger  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  Southern  family,  our  own 
Literary  Magazines  aiid  newspapers  were  left  without  support  or  en- 
CouragCttiOnt,  aiid  v.ith  but  few  exceptions  have  been  compelled  to 
eu^^pciid  pnblioation.  Who  does  not  reraembtr  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  ladies  used  to  look  forward  to  the  monthly  visits  of  the 
Ladj's  book,  and  how  anxious  they  were  to  see  the  latest  fashions^ 
which  were  of  ouurse  adopted  because  they  came  from  the  North.— 
And  we  all  recollect  the  great  excitement  produced  by  the  New 
York  Ledger  which  was  heralded  forth  as  the  chief  of  family  and 
literary  papers — to  which  the  great  Sylvanus  Cobb  and  the  immor- 
tal Mis  Southworth — and  a  host  of  .others  were  contributors. — 
Thousands,  yes  tens  of  thousands  of  these  and  similar  publications 
weie  scattered,  weekly,  broadcast  throughout  the  South,  instilling 
the  ruinous  and  poisonous  sentiments  contained  in  their  columns 
into  the  minds  of  the  readers.  If  a  Southern  Author  wrote  a  book, 
be  was  con'.pelled  to  introduce  it  into  public  notice  through  the  me- 
dium of  soii;c  jjopular  Nuitlie:n  publisher.  Most  of  the  songs  we 
suvig  were  v»rltten  and  the  music  composed  and  published  at  the 
North,  In  fact  we  were  dcperdent  upon  them  for  everythirg,  ard 
it  i'^^  humiliating,  to  think  tli  it  a  people  pcssessing  our  unsurpassed 
uatuvf*'  rceourccs,  bcth  i;iental  and  physical  should  so  long  submit 
to  a  ihralldom  so  inglorious  and  complete.  Yet  wc  did  so  willing- 
ly, and  turned  to  the  north  to  supply  all  of  our  wants,  with  the 
flume  stcj.dfast  devotion,  that  the  pious  musselman  prostrates  himself 
'before  the  rising  sun.  Is  it  at  all  strange  then  that  our  children 
wei'O  cnucated  to  think  and  that  foreign  nations  believed,  that  the 
South  was  intelloctually  inferior  to  the  North  ?  A  writer  in  the 
■WestminHter  Review  iu  1857  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  destiny  of 
the  Anierlcan  Ri'jjublic  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  an  Abolition- 
Piesideu',   thus  spoakd  in  a  oontemptnous  manowr  of  the  abili'y  of 
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the  South.  '' T!ic  North  ha"  the  Ti^mfeers,  tlie  wealth,  the  good 
cause  and  the  Sympathy  of  Cliristeiiduui — the  South  so  poor  in 
rmiiihers  that  the  wor'd  will  pot  helicve  the  fijiures  of  the  censn,'-. — 
It  is  80  poor  in  wealth,  that  it^  conveiition  of  Planter.'*  and  mer- 
chants, make  the  came  complaints  year  by  year  of  the  want  of  capi- 
tal ai'.d  the  lii;  h  price  of  hibor  ois  the  very  .<ame  p:'ge,*svith  tie 
threats  of. netting  up  steamer.'--,  railways,  colleges,  fi'ctories  ai  d  a 
complete  new  literature,  wlicrehy  New  Yurk  will  he  mined  as  a 
Port,  and  England  supplied  with  cotton  without  any  inleiventicn  of 
No  thern  caj'iUilists. — Threats  that  fie  Nev,-  England  colleges  will 
have  no  arihtocra'ic  youths  within  their  v.'alls  to  be  cortu[ited  with 
vulrar  notions  of  constitutional  rigl  ts  aid  tl-e  digi;ity  of  woiI<. — 
While  a  bright  future  will  open  on  the  whole  class  of  Pm-Slavery 
authors,  whose  works  are  henceforth  to  f-'n}i]ijy  the  literature  of  all 
past  ages. — The  buirii  efs  of  cxjuigatiig  1  cchs  and  of  cie^tiig 
a  complete  Ry?tem  of  school  books  suitable  to  the  South  is  actually 
confided  to  a  committee — headed  by  a  bishop  and  chiefly  composed 
■of  University  men,  which  committee  was  to  meet  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  in  May  1857."  It  will  be  seen  that  our  threats  to  build 
up  a  literature  of  oui'  own.,  were  regarded  as  mere  idle  boastingsij 
'which  would  never  be  re-^lized.  They  have  learned  ere  this,  that 
though  small  in  numbers,  we  have  already  won  the  admiration  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  w^orld  for  our  "  constancy,  fortitude,  en- 
durance and  bravery,"  and  that  we  have  been  victorious  in  every 
fairly  contested  battle,  although  against  vastly  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  We  must  prove  to  them  that  we  can  make  and  sustain 
a  literature  of  our  own  This  is  no  time  to  pass  resolutions,  and 
eay  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Now  hs  the  time  for  action.  We  have 
teaeheri^  of  ability  to  write  our  s  hool  books,  and  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing th.em.  We  must  devise  n:icans  to  secure  their  adoption  in 
cur  pchools.  Already  some  of  our  best  teachers  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  publishing  school  books  needed  to  supply  the  pres- 
ent den.iand,  aiid  we  are  happy  to  know  that  they  are  meeting  with 
great  encouragement — even  beyord  thieir  most  sanguine  expectations. 
"We  have  already  published — "  Ovv  Own  Priuier  and  Eeaders — Our 
O  ^Mi  Orrmmars;  and  several  rther  bcols  ere  in  press  and  will  soon 
lie  published.  Our  literary  skies  are  brightening,  and  the  books  al- 
ready issued  like  the  bow  of  promise  in  the  clouds  give  indications 
of  a  brighter  day  yet  to  come. 

Te.ichers  of  North  Carolina — you  have  a  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing u;)on  you  at  the  present  time.  There  are  n-any  perhaps  who 
«re  inclined  to  go  into  the  arn^y  to  g've  their  aid  in  driving,  the  in* 
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v:uler  from  our  soil.  But  it  i.s  my  earuc.«t  opiv.iDn  that  your  coun- 
try deiuuml^  your  services  in  the  school  room  'Tis  there  that  yoa 
Ciui  serve  lier  better  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  action.  As  has 
l.L-en  truly  remnrkeil  "  the  teaclier,  wherever  and  whenever  found, 
wliether  in  tlic  uiode*'  school  house  or  in  the  [splendidly  endowed 
univerpil|-  \>-,  nex^  to  the  nijin  o!'  God,  the  great  lium;inizer  ai  d  civ- 
ilizer  of  nninkind."  If  he  be  wort'iy  of  his  callii.g,  no  res[;cn-ibili- 
ty  is  ;;reatcr,  nii<l  no  Uf^ei';i!net-s  liigliur  than  his — urd  even  the s[)len- 
did  .icliicvenienrs  in  ihe  fic'd  do  not  exceed  in  true  glory  hi.s  labori- 
ous and  arduous  duties'-  Yon  are  called  upon  to  instruct  1  he  youth, 
\vho  a^  tliis  time  occujiy  a  I'O.-itio  i  <ii'  [icculuir  and  cxrraordM^aiy  in- 
terest. The  respoiisibiliiie.s  which  will  soon  devolve  upon  them  ai^e 
indeed  solemn  and  tlnillii'g.  They  siand  next  to  the  generation 
now  upon  the  stage  of  bn-y  life  ai'd  many  of  them  are  beginning  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  are  jias&iiig  away.  Upon  them 
will  soon  begin  to  rest  the  responsibilities  of  a  new  government  and 
the  power  that  will  wield  the  fuUire  destiny  of  our  young  Confede- 
racy will  soon  be  confided  into  th.eir  hands.  Th<>y  are  soon  to  tate 
their  places  in  our  national  councilv,  aiid  vai'ious  posts  of  duty  and 
responsibility  are  to  l)e  filled  from  their  rants. 

The  virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  citizens  are  strong  >rillarsupon 
which  our  confederacy  must  rest.  Tt  is  a  uni^esuTy  received  ax- 
iom that  tie  foundation  of  a  i-epublic  must  be  in  the  information  of 
its  people,  and  that  the  general  diffsinn  of  knowledge  is  the  only 
true  security  fi^r  well  vegn'ated  li')erty,  which  must  rc.-t  on  a  jnsL 
eense  of  what  is  dne  from  man  t-^  man.  Aristotle  said  "that  the 
most  eflfective  ^ay  of  rnc^erxing  :;  St.i<e,  is  to  bring  up  the  cirizens 
in  the  spirit  of  rh"  G  (veinnicnt — to  fn.--hioTi,  and  ;:s  it  were  to  vast 
them,  in  the  mould   of  the  constitution. 

How  important  th.en  i^'  it  tSat  oui-  schools  and  ccl'eges  should  be 
Fns'ained,  and  onr  yonth  le  prepared  by  tlie  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  dut'e<  w!;iL-h  will  sitn?  devolve  uj'Cn  (hem  But  ahoxp 
a'!  should  we  strive,  to  pro-iii'v.!  0"r  present  excellent  sys'eni  of 
Common  Scliools.  A  icnpts  Iia\ c  been  nnide,  ;m  •■  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  th.cy  will  be  ag./ni  made  to  suspcrd  our  common 
schools — at  least  dnri:  g  the  war.  Jjv.t  m-  hoj>e  that,  the  effort-:  of 
those  who  ai-e  endeavoring  to  stop  fheni  nniy  prove  unpuccessfnl. — 
T'  at  tluisc  who  Icfislato  ''or  rur  con'tnbn  iijte'est  will  never  act  in 
eo  suicidal  a  nninner.     ]\Tay  onr  good  oM  9tafc  cvci  prize 

•    l\    ■  r>-    ''<T    ft-.  ),.  r  \,ib''  •■■   ••    :  1  ): 

.An  I  li,  H'  !  r  reciioi;.'' 

.>  n ; 

"  Wlii'e  >!(<•  IX  11-1  s  n,  1  ■  i  o  ee,  -^'i  It  :•<)  i;if. 


SWExRlNii. 

An  ohligat'on    on  h"r  part  r-  'ea"'i 

Them  who  •ue  horn  to  •■e  vi?  he ■■  thI  oiiey, 

I'lMilin^  heiseit  bv  stitut-,  to  s-  c  ire 

F  r  all  the  child  en,  whuin  her  soil  mai  itiiti", 

The  ru(Jim«-nt.-i  if  utters. 

So  I  hat  n  iie 
'    [lowev  r  (le.viituU',  b'  leff  to  d  oop 
B;;  t  nii-l\-  ciil'U  '■  um- ii^-t:-in  d.  oy  rail, 
I   t.i  .1  wil  I  ds.od  r   or  hp  f,  r.<  d. 
To  dr'idgp  tli'ongii  wetiy  'if-  w''' oit  the  a'd, 
of  irrel'ecMial  itnpl'  m  o't-  nn  I  'o  1-i, 
A  sa'  ag '  h  inte  anoipz  'Ik'  civ  li/,-d 
A    e  V   e  t)  111(1  anioi  g  th     !■  rA'.\  t'ri-p. 
So  !-h&\  licen  iousne-^  n.d  b  .<ck  r  s  >  ve 
Be  ro  I  ed  out,  ;!!d'i    uo  i^  iiiiis  t  kn 
Tbfir  iiImcc  ;    Mil  irioiii  up  r.ii'ty  de  c--   d 
Like  an  inheritance  f  cm  age  to  a;^e." 


SWEARING. 


<  full  the  mu  eou-.  compl  caed  crimes 
That  boih  iiifeHt  :ind  st  gn  ati^e  ihf  t  mcs. 
There's  none  tha    can  wi  h  impiim-  oaihs  compare, 
Wlie:e  V  ce  and  folly  have  an  oqunl  s  iire. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  Lomily  on  this  subject ;  but  sim- 
ply to  ciU  attention,  ia  a  few  plain  retuarks,  to  a  wiJe  spread  au4 
pernicious  jvil.  S.vearing  like  drinking,  is  cjnfinji!  to  no  one  clasi 
or  condition  of  society.  The  young  a'ld  the  old,  persous  of  botk 
sexes — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  bond 
and  the  free,  are  more  or  less  guilty  of  t!;e  practice.  Should  thij 
eye  of  a  profane  swearer  light  unon  these  lines,  we  a.^-k  hint  to  pautse 
a  moment,  and  seriou'^ly  ponder  tBe  folluwing  considera'iion. 

Pro  ane  swearing  isfor'J/i^'n  /;y  fio /. — ''Swear  not  at  all." — ■ 
This  coranijind  is  pusifive  ;  as  uun;h  so  as  any  precept  of  the  Deca- 
logue ;  and  for  the  viulation  of  which  y(  u  aie  as  riispoiisible  as  y(  s 
would  b»^  for  theft — for  He  who  said  "  Tiiou  shall  nut  steal,"  luisi 
als.i  saifl  ''S.vear  not  at  al!,"— If,  theroforc,  you  liavo  any  reguid 
for  your  Maker,  desist  from  the  practice  of  pi'ol'anc  swearing. 

.It  is  a  U'<-!fSS  practice.  We  have  heard  men  attempt  to  just' j 
the  use  of  strong  drink  on  the  grounds  of  its  utilify  ;  they  (ell  us  ib 
warms  fhenr  in  winter,  and.  cools  them  in  summer — and  th'-y  aro 
firmly  persi;;iued  that  all  this  is  so!  But  whu  aver  heard  a  just  or 
even  a  sensihte  plea  for  an  o:.tIi  ?  Who  will  pretend  to  sn\'  that  tie 
use  of  prcfanc  langti.iige  is  ];>roStable  in  any  v/ay  1  The  swcivrcr  liiiu- 
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jBjl''  knows  that  it  is  not.  It  nuikcs  him  neither  wiser,  nor  richer, 
nur  m')re  rcj-pectahle.  It  incieases  in  in»  degree  his  iufineiice;  and 
it  is  vorv  far  from  rccoiiuiiendirp'  him  to  the  t'avorahle  iiohof  mid 
rop;arJ.s  of  the  g;iod  and  upright  B;-ides  all  this,  It  is  a  well  known 
faot  that  but  little  confidouce  is  placed  in  the  statements  of  a  man 
vho  hacks  what  he  sa}'s  hv  a  hard  oath.  His  'cSMoit}  is  most  c^ni- 
ui  )'ily  suspected  by  mi.'ii  of  strict  inte^^rity  ;  and  'f  Ivdieved  at  all, 
it  is  bccaus«  what  he  sta'es  is  known  to  be  tvne,  ir.depcndctitly  of 
Lis  testimony  In  short,  nut  otic  sin{r!e  a('v;ininf:c  c- n  be  shown  to 
rest\lt  from  the  practice       ^^'' y,  tier  pevpisi  in  il  ? 

It  is  no  m<i'k  if  (I  iji'iitUinnii  to  swear  We  do  not  say  that  he 
■who  swears  is  no  gentl'^man — we  leave  others  to  dctcrujinc  this. — 
But  we  do  say  that  profane  swcarirjr  is  no  mark  nf  pood  breedinp;— - 
of  gentlemanly  character.  Whi.t  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  ^^'^hy, 
the  most  worthless  and  vile,  the  refuse  of  mankind,  and  the  drunk- 
ard, swear  as  well  as  the  best  dressed  and  best  educated  '  ircn tie- 
man.'  It  re(juires  no  partioiihir  smartness,  no  special  intellectua] 
endowment  to  tictjuire  proficiency  in  the  art.  The  basest  and  mean- 
est of  manki  d  swear  with  as  much  tact  and  skill  asthemost  refined. 
To  say  the  least,  then,  the  c<  iiimon  swearer  can.  on  this  account,  laj 
ni>  claim  to  being  a  gentleman  ;  t!ni  jaactice  "rf(/.>;  .lothing  to  his  re- 
Bpec'ability, 

The  most  weighty  consideration  against  swearing  is,  (lO'l  in/f  not 
hclf  yov  (juilt  *-s^  Oi:e  of  tie  ten  cf  nunani^n  erts  is  speeiaVy  di- 
rected against  this  practice:  '-Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
liord  thy  God  in  vain."  No  man  so  frequently  and  so  wantonly 
takes  tl;e  name  of  God  in  vain  as  tlie  profane  swearer.  He  never 
ii«es  it  but  with  profane  lips;  he  r  ever  uses  it  but  in  invc  kin^  im- 
precations either  on  his  own  head  or  on  others.  For  such  wanton, 
impious  use  of  Ilisnamc — a  Nami  before  which  all  holy  intelligences 
prostrate  themselves— God  h;.s  solemnly  declared  "T  will  not  hold 
liiu)  guiltless  that  taketh  iiiy  name  in  vain."  Let  the  swearer  se- 
riou^h  think  of  if,  and  let  hi'ii  abandon  a  practice  which  is  not  on- 
ly wh'dlv  up.pvdfiiijh'e,  1  ut  uliirh,  if  not  repented  o*",  mu-t  fiMal'y 
e.K[)0.se  him  to  (he  maledication   of  his  offended  Maker. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

It  is  a  common  remark  with  discerning  travellers,  who  ore  eiiher 
Biu-iical  professors  or  ;uiiafcurs.  that  no  pci  pic  pos.«ess  so  many  niu- 
tiical  iu  truuK'Tits  ;is  the  jieonle  of  Am.criea.  You  can  f-carcely  pass 
a  hou^"',  in  city,  town,  or   villaf-'c,  wilhout  hearing  tlie  sound  of  the 
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piano  ;  tlio  churches  are  supplied  with  organs  :  the  farmer's  cottagf 
boasts  its  melodeon :  the  mechanic  has  his  flute  or  violin  ;  even  thf 
»;jprentice  has  his  accordeon  or  jewsharp  ;  and  yet,  melanchol}'  con*" 
ftission  though  it  be,  \Ve  are  not  possessed  of  music  corresponding  t^ 
all  tliis  show,  or  rather  to  all  this  noise.  In  other  words,  it  may  bf 
said  that  we  have  *' great  cry,  and  little" — music. 

If  ours  were  a  nation  measuring  its  progress  by  centuries,  thisi' 
might  be  alleged  to  our  disadvantage  ;  as  it  is,  considering  the  youtl; 
of  our  prosperous  republic;  young  not  only  in  years,  but  y.;ung  i* 
high  educational  progress,  with  no  leib:ure  for  the  beautiful,  w\t% 
scarce  time  enough  for  the  necessary  ;  with  forests  to  fell,  rivers  tf 
bi*idge,  rails  to  lay,  ditches  to  dig,  steamers  to  build,  precious  min» 
eral  wealth  to  search  for,  the  products  of  all  climates  to  cultivate 
and  distribute  ;  cities  and  towns  to  plan,  and  settle  ;  new  religinu^ 
and  political  institutions  to  establish  :  inventions  of  every  sort  t^ 
study  and  apply  :  no  miracle  that  we  have  not  perfected  ourselves* 
in  the  highest  arts. 

Let  us  not,  however,  undervalue  their  importance,  nor,  lite  thf 
Roman  soldier,  hardy  by  birth,  poor  by  education,  rough  frotft 
choice,  cast  away,  as  valueless,  the  pearls  Fortune  strews  in  our  path^ 
while  we  hoard  with  eager  thrift  the  leather  bag  which  contained! 
them. 

Not  to  speak  of  Painting,  of  Scul^)ture,  or  Architecture;  of  Poetry^ 
and  of  kiadred  art  of  every  name  :  as  regards  Musie  we  need  xio^ 
fear.  Musical  enthusiasm  is  already  ours,  it  only  requires  a  propei^ 
direction  The  very  number  of  musical  instruments  among  us  is  a« 
earnest  of  what  the  future  is  destined  to  witness  of  progress  in  thi^ 
exalting  art,  this  divine  science 

Of  the  grand  structure  which  is  now  rising,  the  organ  is  a  corner* 
atone,  every  piano  a  noble  slab,  each  smaller  instrument  a  Irick^ 
nay,  even  the  apprentice's  jewsharp  is  a  nail .  all  destined  to  tak< 
their  place  in  the  monument  which  is  to  honor  American  musical 
taste.  Of  this  aionument  the  foundations  are  broad,  the  several 
parts  far  separated,  and  the  present  a.«pect,  as  consists  with  this  stag^ 
of  erection,  necessarily  unsightly;  but  in  the  words  of  the  sopg^ 
^•wait  a  little  longer.'*  Time  will  show  whether  musical  appren-* 
tices  and  journeymen  appreciate  the  craft  they  have  adopted  ;  tim^ 
will  repay  their  faithful  toil ;  and,  the  work  once  completed,  its  faiif 
proportions  will  attest  their  genius  and  their  skill. 


The    appearance   of  merit    is   oftener  rewarded  by  the  world   fl  agi 
merit  itself 
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^csikut  C:bitor's  department. 


Annital  Mekti.nq  of  the  Association. — We  give  ia  this  number  of  tiie  Jour- 
n<i',  the  pioc-ec'diiigs  of  the  vtYul.ir  an  .u;il  uieet.iig  of  i  ur  Sfaix-  EduCiitioual 
Ass  ciatim,  lioli)  in  Lirci''n!i>n,  on  iho  I-lth  mh.I  ISlIi  <'f  Oc  ob  r 

Whi'e  the  num^c  of  m-m'^ers  prrs  nt  wis  small,  compnrL'd  with  the  meet- 
in^f-  formprly  heM.  in  timos  of  pence  :  yet  .the  mct'ting  w:is  interes-tipfr,  aid 
wo  hope,  profit^  blf».  Thost"  pr.sent  seemed  to  b©  actuiitfd  by  a  proper  spirit, 
8'id  Jill  were  disposed  to  worli,  harmoniously  and  eiieigetictUy,  for  the  od- 
vaficemeut  of  thv  cnuae  of  tduoition  in  Noith  Carolina. 

The  mniib  ts  of  the  Assoc  ation  are  all  pledged  to  use  their  efforts  to  achieve 
the  intcllcc  u-\l  ii  depend*  nc^  uf  our  Conffd.racy. 

Below  will  be  s( en  the  action  of  the  AsH'ioiation  on  the  subject  of  Pieinium 
Essnys. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Premiums. 

TO  COMMON  SCHOOL    TEACITERS, 
A  Premium  of  twenty  Jive  Dollars  for  th,^  best  Esvay,  v/r't'en  by  a  ♦eacher  of 
Common  School?,  on 

"  fipular  Education  nectssiry  to  the  prosperity  and    perpetuity    of  a    Ke- 

pub  ic  " 

A  Premium  of  tivcnty  five  Dollars  for  the  best  Essay,  written  by  a  teacher  of 
Common  Schools,  on 

♦•School  Uovernment," 

A  Prendvm  of  ticeniy  five  Dollars  for  the  best  Essay,  writletj  by  a  teacher  of 
Couim"ii  Schiii'ls    on 

"  A  higher  standMrd  of  edueat'on  for  common  whoo'  fcnohers  " 

^?  Premium  of  tic  en  t>i  five  Dollars  for  the  best  Essay,  written  by  a  teacher  of 
Common  Schools,  on 

'•  Dignity  (.f  lht»  teacher's  profensiou 

The  Sti'te  Edt;c  tionil  A-s  ciofiou  of  North  Carolina,  through  the  Exocu 
live  Cornnsirtpe.  offcs  ihc  nbo^'e  Premi'ims.  o  i  the  fol'iiwinj:  CMiditions : 

1st.   Each  E-say  muvt  he  of  ^:uch  a  length  as  to  fill  not  less  th  n    thioe.  nor 

more  than  six  pages  of  the  N    0-  Journal  of  Educatiju — six  to  twelve  pages  of 

Ltige  l^tteI■  or  cap  paprr. 

2i.d.  The  m-muscripis  must  b  >  lejrih^y  written,   with    the    pages    nnmbi'ied, 

and  must  be  sen    to  J.  D.  (Campbell,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  before  the  first  day  of 

April.  IP63. 

Jinl.  The  writer  mu.-t  enclose  in  his  manuscript,  in  a    :<ealed    envelope,    hia 

Dame  and  address,  toj'.ethcr  with  a  certitiiate,  from  the  Chairman  of  che  Cuard 

of  Supt-nntoudents  of  Common  ScIkois  uf  his  County,  thit  he  is  a   teachv,r    of 

Con  m>  n  Schools. 

4th  The  Es-ays,  for  which  preminios  are  awarded,  will  be  published  in  the 
Jovrnal  of  Education,  with  the  names  of  the  writers;  and  the  Committee  will 
claim  the  privilege  of  puMi'hing  a' ma  >y  of  the  others  as  they  may  think 
|^r>pfr,  omitting  the  names  of  the  authors,  where  they  do  not  wish  thorn  pub- 
lished. 
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Tith.  The  sanw  person  bus  the  privilege  of  seaJing  acparat®  Essaj'S  oa  ae 
many  of  the  above  subjects  as  he  maj  choose. 

As  80on  a.s  practicable,  after  the  Ist  of  April  next,  the  Committee  will  ex- 
atuiae  nil  the  manascripts  then  iu  their  bands,  and  afier  the;  hare  de<tided 
which  Essays  are  entitled  to  the  premiums  they  will  open  the  envelopes  coa- 
ta  n  ng  the  names,  and  send  checks  for  the  amouata  due  to  the  aucceseful  eom* 
petitors.  > 

C.    H.    WiLST,  \ 

J.  D.  Campbell,     >■  Executive  CommU^. 
S.  Lamdek,  j 


DISTRIBUTION  OF"  THE  SCHOOL  FXJTTD. 

Opficb  of  Litebart  Board,    "I 
R')leigK  Oct.  9<A,  1862.    / 

The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund,  having  made  distribution 
of  said  Fund,  have  directed  the  following  tabular  statement  to  be  publishecl 
showing  the  Fall  distribution  to  eacQ  County. 

The  amount  of  the  said  Fall  di^tributi'in  will  be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  Sfime  ou  application  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Counties  oi  Cl:»y,  Mitchell  and  Transylvania  will  receive  their  shared 
from  the  Counties  out  of  Which  they  were  respectively  formed,  there  having 
been  no  report  from  said  Counties  under  the  law  of  the  General  Assembly. 

ZEBULON  B    VANCE, 
Pregident  ez  officio  of  Literary  Boards 
R.  H,  Bawle,  Jr., 

StCT6lary  of  Board. 

Fall  Did.        Deduct  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
;  1,217  .»0  Blial. 

671  69 
1.265  26 

407  69 

906  75 
1.444  76 
1,-J82  92 
1,146  68 D.J.  Watson.  ElisftJ  C.  T„„,  -» 

808  39         Watson,  a.id  Jos.  Watson  i  ^'^  "" 
1.381  27 

963  47 
1,084  60 

821   18 

622  20 

860  02 Sarah  W.  BHshall,  76  00 

1,449  96 

1,169  92 Caswell  M.  Cobb,  75  Ott 

1,930  53 Sarah  C.  Foushee,  75  00 

1.041    3G 

622  75 
1,336  27 

884  89 
1,603  88 
1,631  77 G.  W  Hartic.  J.R.  StrickO^,^,  ^ 

"44  69        land  and   H.Strickl.ind,    |  — '^  ^^ 
1,786  85 


CountieB. 

Fed.  Pop. 

Alain  in  38, 

10,475 

Alexander, 

5,778 

Anson, 

10,884 

Alieghaney, 

3,507 

Aslie, 

7,800 

Beaufort, 

12,428 

Bertie, 

ll,o:i6 

Bladen, 

9,864 

Brunt-wick, 

6,9.54 

Buncombe, 

11.882 

Burke, 

8.288 

Cabarrus, 

9,330 

raldwtl!, 

7,064 

Cumden, 

4,492 

Carteret, 

7.i.{98 

Caswell, 

12.473 

Catjiwha, 

10,064 

Chatham, 

16  607 

Chc'okee, 

8.958 

Chowan. 

5  357 

Clf-avi-'and. 

11,495 

Columbus, 

7.612 

Craven, 

13.797 

Cumberland, 

14,037 

Cuir  tuck, 

6,406 

Diiv.dsun, 

15,371 
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850  17 Enoch  OrreM,  75  Ok 

1.503  79 KUen  r  Johnson  and  N  J  \  ,  crt  a* 

1.549  94         Blaoch»r<l,  ^  li»u  w 

^,H\)^  24 

1.311   05 

980  09 

800  14 

2.204  '29 

7.S7  72 

2.162  92 

1,778  71 George  L.  JoBCi),  TS  0» 

814  33 

659  83 

1.15(1  o8 

898   14 

709  rl 

1.589  82 

029  61 

1,691   45 

507  43 

948  35 

8' 4  31 

678  68 

984  30 

7b/  ul .T  Jamison  «nd  M  Nicb.|5,     150  00 

1.715  60 Christopher  Euvern,  76  00 

804  44 
1.211  31 

1,140  98 Isabella,  and  Z.  A.  Pegram,   1.50  0« 

2,043  88 
1,23s  S9 

866  87 
1,732  68 

900  ,58 

676  57 Jaracs  C.  Laoe,  75  00 

1,062  86 
1,476  31 

441  17 
1,875  67 
1,026  24 
"1,546  91 
1.652  94 
1,512  8^1 
1.234  21 
1,605  63 H.  Merritt  and  Lizzie  Hall,     160  00 

852  45 
1.094  36 
1,148  65 

5110  34 
l.i97  xa 

2  828  78 N.  J  Dupree  ord  J  Simpson,  IfiO  00 

l,;-!44  53 Joseph  J.  Reed,  75  PO 

624  3H 

671   37 

1,479  28 J.  L,  Summei'Un,  76  00 

)  658  40 

967  31 
1.'78  53 

9i:9  28 D  F  Wiecman,  &  M  Singleton,  150  00 


Dave, 

7,537 

l>u   !in. 

12.936 

B  igec^mbv, 

13.333 

r  r-vh". 

11.985 

P,  ankiin. 

11.278 

C.t,^t.-i., 

8,431 

GxtfN, 

6  883 

Or  nville, 
Weenp, 

18  %2 

6,346 

^■iitord, 

18.606 

fl.  if.x. 

15.301 

H.iin.t, 

7,o05 

Q  .jwood. 

6,676 

B(  i.tier-on, 

9  895 

Her.  ford, 

7,726 

B-,do, 

6,()17 

Ir-.til, 

13,676 

^»c'  S'tn, 

5.416 

|i  h'iston. 

18,690 

Jinex, 

4  365 

LfiM.ir, 

8,^58 

Lin  nln, 

7,349 

Wucon, 

6  796 

W:m;  son, 

5.823 

ftlHrtiD, 

V46S 

ftl.b.weil. 

6,598 

hi'  c-;kn.  urg, 

14,758 

V.'  iiiRonicr/, 

6,929 

Moore, 

10,4-20 

^"^8ll, 

9.815 

Hew  HanoTer, 

17.582 

Ko<  'li:iniptoa, 

10,«53 

()n-l()w, 

1  )r»nf:e, 

7,457 

14,905 

Pa-qnotank, 

7,747 

P«'r(|U  miing. 

6.820 

P»r«f'n, 

9,143 

Pi>t, 

12,691 

Polk. 

S,795 

Eii.  dolph. 

16,185 

!<iihii.  nd. 

8.828 

«.  b^s-ii, 

13,307 

Rockingham, 

14.219 

fc.  w::n. 

13.014 

Eii.h.r'^ord, 

10  617 

fiami'Son, 

13,812 

litKhly, 

7,333 

Biol-es, 

9.414 

8ur>v, 

9  881 

t.^rrcll, 

4,304 

V'  1  "I, 

10.304 

W..Ke, 

24.334 

t\:iir  n. 

11.566 

fV.-   i.i2ton, 

5  371 

IVli'H'   gtl. 

4  915 

W,,.,  e. 

12.726 

IV 1  k.s. 

14.2ti6 

<V  1  t<oii. 

8.321 

W:.    kin. 

KM  38 

Ka.  cey, 

8,610 
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THE  WITCH  MANIA, 


Of  all  the  popular  delusions  which  have  disgraced  the  annals  of 
mankind,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  so  dark,  as  the  mania  for  perse- 
cuting persons  accused  of  witchcraft,  which  began  to  infect  the  minds 
of  men  early  in  the  14th  century,  and  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Erom  what  cause  it  arose,  whether  from  the  ab-« 
surd  pretensions  of  Alchemists  and  Astrologers,  who  professed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,  and  boasted  of 
i3arrying  demons  and  familiar  spirits  about  their  persons,  or  from  n 
general  tendency  in  an  ignorant  age,  does  not  appear.  But  for  two 
•enturies  and  a  half,  it  raged  throughout  Europe  with  the  virulence 
and  intensity  of  a  pestilence.  In  the  first  trial*  of  any  consequence 
that  took  placGj  a  large  number  of  persons  lost  their  lives,  upoa  evi- 
dence that  in  the  present  day  would  not  be  esteemed  sufficient  to 
eonvict  i\ny  person  of  the  pettiest  misdemeanor.  This  was  at  Aarrat:, 
in  France,  and  in  the  year  1459.  The  example  spread  like  a  con- 
tagion all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was  followed  by  Switzerland  and 
Germaay.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  mad  upon  this  single  sub- 
jeet.  As  if  to  give  intensity  to  the  frenzy,  about  the  year  I4885 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  published  a  bull,  in  which  he  called  upon  all 
good  Christians  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Church,  which,  as  he 
alleged,  was  suffering  from  the  assaults  of  Satan,  and  his  allies  of 
this  world.  The  popular  mind,  which  has  always  been  found  to  be 
fascinated  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  crimes  of  a  dark  and  mysterioujs 
«haracter,  placed  upon  this,  bull  the  construction  most  favorable  to 
its  own  pre-conceived  impressions.  The  allies  of  Satan  in  this  world 
were  interpreted  to  mean  the  witches  and  sorcerers,  whose  diaboli- 
cal feats  already  filled  the  popular  imtgination.     Persecution  froi?? 
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4hat  day  forth,  continued  to  rage  for  two  hundred  years.  That,  un" 
der  such  circumstances,  there  should  have  arisen  an  abundance  of 
witch-finders,  was  natural  enough.  But  that  there  should  have  been 
persons  vain  enough  to  hare  proclaimed  themselves  witches  and  sor- 
cererK,  and  weak  enough  to  become  the  victims  of  their  own  delu- 
sions to  such  an  extent  as  to  belieye  that  they  actually  possessed  the 
power  of  whioh  they  boasted,  is  strange  almost  beyond  belief.  Yet, 
that  there  were  many  who  confessed  and  believed  that  they  were  in- 
timate with  the  devil,  and  coiild  raise  him  whenever  they  needed 
assistance,  is  as  certain  as  any  other  point  in  history.  The  number 
•f  those,  however,  who  fell  under  the  charge,  and  denied  it,  was  far 
greater.  In  fact,  nobody  was  safe  from  it.  Every  disease,  every 
accident,  every  misfortune,  of  what  character  soever,  was  ascribed 
to  this  all-powerful  and  all-pervading  agency.  To  be  old,  ugly,  de- 
srepid,  helpless  and  poor,  was  to  be  the  certain  subject  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  witchcraft^  and  such  prosecutions  al'jrays  ended  with 
death  at  the  stake.  The  lives  of  the  poorer  classes  were  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  first  malicious  child,  or  stupid  clown,  who  should 
fall  sick  and  accuse  them  of  having  bewitched  them.  The  method 
of  trial  was  such  as  to  insure  conviction.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  accused  person  was  guilty,  and  he  or  she  was  required  to 
prore  innocence.  The  judges  were  always  prejudiced,  and  listened 
with  the  utmost  credulity  to  the  most  absurd  charges,  while  they 
eould  scarcely  be  brought  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  any  proof 
in  favor  of  the  accused.  Sometimes  the  unhappy  prisoner  succeeded 
in  proving  an  alibi ;  but  it  was  uniformly  slighted,  because,  as  the 
sapient  judges  alleged,  the  witness  was,  of  course,  laboring  under  a 
delusion  of  Satan,  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  the  accused,  and 
Slled  his '-.lace,  while  he  or  she  was  off  upon  3«me  of  the  amusem^nta 
most  affected  by  persons  of  their  character — riding  through  the  air 
on  a  broomstick,  for  example,  or  attending  a  Sabbath  of  witches. 

Nor  was  the  crime  of  sorcery  imputed  to  the  poor  and  wretched 
alone.  Thero  was  scarcely  a  trial  for  treason  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, wherein  the  accused  was  not  charged,  by  way  of  aggravation,. 
with  this  crime  also.  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  superstition;  but  a  clearer  proof 
is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  trials  still  upon  record  for  the  sim- 
ple offence  of  witchcraft,  disconnected  with  all  other  charges  what- 
ever. In  German}'  and  France,. during  the  sixteenth  centutry,  the 
■victims  were  computed  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Many  dibtrietSy 
and  a  great  number  of  large  towns,  burnt  two,  three,  and  four  hun- 
dred witches  or  wizar<is  a  year,  and  in  ♦thers,  the  annual  executions 
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Consumed  one  per  cent,  oi  t\\e  population.  In  tlie  soxith  of  France 
it  was  supposed  that  lycanthropy — a  crime  which  consists  in  trans- 
forming oae's  self  into  a  wolf — was  very  prevalent.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  these 
trials.  On  the  contrary,  Protestants  and  Papists  vied  with  each 
other  in  persecuting  witches  and  wizards. 

The  mania  was  slow  in  reaching  Great  Britain,  but  it  soon  made 
up  for  lost  time.  In  1562,  sorcery  was  declared  to  be  felony  by  the 
Legislature  of  England.  About  the  same  time,  a  law  was  enacted 
against  it  in  Scotland,  and  from  that  to  the  accession  of  James  VL, 
(afterwards  James  I.  of  England,)  the  executions  averaged  one  hun- 
dred a  year.  Immediately  upon  his  accession  they  swelled  to  four 
hundred.  He  was  very  wise  upon  this  subject,  and  once  presided  at 
the  trial  of  a  witch — Margaret  Macalz«an.  He  himself  wrote  a  book 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  pronounced  a  contemporary  author,  who 
had  denied  the  possibility  of  the  crime,  a  Sadducee  for  his  denial. 
Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  per- 
secution assumed  an  aspect  of  severity  which  had  hardly  been  wit- 
nessed even  on  the  continent.  During  this  century  (the  17th,)  40,- 
000  persons  perished  upon  this  charge  in  England  alone,  and  in 
Scotland  17,000  were  executed  during  the  last  forty  years  of  it. — 
When  we  reflect  that  the  crime  is  impossible,  and  that,  therefore, 
all  these  victims  must  nave  been  innocent,  we  are  struck  with  inex- 
pressible horror.  The  civil  war,  far  from  abating  the  flame  of  pre- 
secution,  only  provided  it  with  fresh  fuel.  The  Puritans  and  Cove- 
nanters we  e  the  most  bigoted  of  mankind,  and  the  most  relentless 
in  prosecuting  what  they  esteemed  offences  against  religion.  Witch- 
finding  became  a  regular  profession,  and  a  scoundrel  named  Matthew 
Hopkins  made  quite  a  fortune  by  following  the  trade.  This  man 
went  through  the  whole  kingdom,  volunteering  his  services  for  a 
consideration,  to  find  "wich  marks"  upon  all  persons  suspected  of 
the  crime.  His  process  consisted  in  sticking  pins  in^o  moles  or 
other  natural  blemishes  upon  the  body,  or  irritating  them  by  com- 
pressing them  with  pincers.  If  the  victim  shrank  from  the  torture, 
it  was  a  proof  of  guilt.  As  may  be  conjectured,  nobody  came  safely 
through  sucn  an  ordeal.  The  number  of  his  victims  was  said  to  be 
appalling.  It  fortunately  happened  that  before  he  escaped  out  of 
life,  the  mania  began  to  fall  into  disrepute,  from  the  prevailing  im- 
pression that  it  had  been  a  delusion  of  Satan.  It  now  became  com- 
mon to  subject  the  witch-finders  to  the  same  ordeal  to  which  thejr 
lad  subjected  so  many  others.  Hopkins  was  compelled  to  take  his 
own  physic.     The  people  of  Suffolk  applied  to  him  the  test  whick 
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he  had  applied  to  so  many  others,  and  pronounced  him  a  sorcerer 
upon  his  own  rule  of  evidenee.  Having  convicted  him,  they  put 
hiiiiito  death  without  mercy — the  only  case  in  which  the  application 
of  Lynch-law  meets  with  our  hearty  approbation.  The  Jast  trial  for 
witchcraft  in  England  occurred  in  1664.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of 
the  purest  and  best  of  the  long  line  of  English  judges,  presided  at 
the  trial,  and  passed  sentence  on  two  old  women,  who  were  executed 
nccordingly. 

When  this  wretched  superirtition  had  died  out  everywhere  else,  it 
revived  again  in  that  benighted  corner  of  the  globe.  New  England, 
which  had  always  been,  in  a  peeuliar  manner,  subject  to  the  delu- 
sions of  Satan.  Old  Cotton  Mather,  a  Yankee  saint  of  peculiar  odor, 
was  the  Matthew  Hopkins  of  that  holocaust.  He  seems  to  have  been 
every  way  worthy  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor. He  is  canonized  in  New  England,  and  execrated  evei'ywhere 
else.  Neither  that,  nor  any  other  superstition,  ever  penetrated  the 
Southern  States. — Southern  Illustrated  News.. 


THE  BURNING  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

The  Yankees  have  applied  the  torch  to  the  new  building  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  and  once  again  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins 
marks  the  spot  where  stood  that  venerable  institution.  The  affec- 
tions of  several  generations  of  Virginians  have  clustered  around  that 
.seat  of  learning,  many  eminent  men  of  the  South  have  been  educa- 
ted within  its  walls,  George  Washington  was  its  Chancellor,  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  had  its  parent  Chapter  there,  where- 
fore it  was  eminently  proper  that  the  Yankees  should  destroy  it.— 
They  have  come  among  us  upon  a  mission  of  conciliation  and  love, 
to  restore  the  blessed  Union,  to  vindicate  the  violated  laws,  to  re- 
establish the  ancient  feeling  of  fraternity  between  North  and  South; 
and  surely  there  is  no  way  of  accomplishing  all  this  so  easy  and  so 
certain  of  success  as  to  pillage  and  plunder,  ravage  and  ruin  the 
whole  region  in  which  they  obtaio  a  temporary  footing.  For,  look  you, 
the  more  indignities  that  are  heaped  upon  us,  the  greyter  the  outrages 
they  commit,  the  wider  the  desolation  they  spread,  the  more  certainly 
shall  we  return  to  our  allegisDce  (an  allegiance  which  we  never  owned) 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  friendly  relations  with  our  kind  brethren 
of  New  England. 

Fair  sir,  you  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last, 

You  spurned  rae  such  a  day  ;  another  time 

You  called  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 

I'll  lend  you  thus  much  moneys. 


"  GOD  BLESS  YOU."  289 

The  Jew  of  Shakspeare  had  some  excellent  reasons  for  loving  the 
merchant  of  Venice,  but  none,/3omparable  m  force  to  the  incentives  that 
are  employed  to  bring  us  back  to  the  government  of  Lincoln. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which  suggest  the  propriety  of 
destroying  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  It  bears  a  bad  name. — 
Williaro  was  a  revolutionist  who  overthrew  an  odious  despotism  and 
established  upon  its  wreck  the  liberties  of  England — he  was  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  very  principle  for  which  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  are  now  contending,  the  principle  of  constitutional  freedom,  and 
surely  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  ingenuous  youth  the  mempry  and  the 
career  of  such  a  man  would  be  to  endanger  their  loyalty  in  time  to  come. 
Better  blot  out  all  recollection  of  William  of  Orange.  Better  bura 
down  the  building  that  keeps  his  name  alive  in  .Virginia.  Yes,  the 
Yankees  were  ri.^hc.     Of  course  they  were. 

Besides,  let  us  never  forget  that  they  arc  the  exclusive  patrons  of 
learning  and  science  on  this  American  continent,  that  all  civilizatioa 
and  culture  is  of  Yankee  origin,  and  that  whatever  asserts  itself  else- 
mhere  as  a  scarce  of  knowledge,  a  fountain  of  light,  a  headspring  of 
truth,  is  a  sham  source,  fountain  and  headspring,  and  ought  to  be 
sealed.  Better  let  the  minds  of  ingenious  youth  in  Virginia  be  untu- 
tored and  uneducated,  if  Yankees  are  not  to  teach  and  to  guide  thenx 
It  is  of  necessity  a  part  of  the  plan  of  subjugation  that  hereafter  the 
Yankee  College  alone  shall  offer  the  means  of  study  to  the  Southern  ia- 
tellect.  When  the  Romans  had  effected  the  conquest  of  Greece,  they 
still  sent  their  sons  to  Attica  for  intellectual  training,  but  the  Yankees 
seek  to  subdue  the  South  to  the  end  that  we  may  own  a  vassalage  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  a  political  subjugation  to  our  owners  and  master^. 
Then  why  not  burn  William  and  Mary?  After  all,  what  is  a  College 
in  comparison  with  negro  emancipation  ? 

Let  arts  and  letters,  trade  and  science  die, 
But  grant  us  still  our  anti'^slaverji! 

t.        Southern  Illustrated  Netcs, 


^'GOD  BLESS  YOU." 

How  often  in  life  we  hear  these  words  spoken,  and  how  seldom  the 
heart  realizes  what  a  world  of  pathos  and  feeling  lies  in  them.  How 
apt  we  are  to  catch  at  the  ideal,  while  the  real  in  life,  is  left  to  pass  by 
unnoticed.  Stop  with  me,  and  gaze  upon  that  father  who  has  seen 
some  manly  actions  in  his  youi^gest  boy,  which  shadow  forth  a  well- 
spent  future  life,  and  hear  the  words,  "God  bless  you,  my  boy,"  fall 
from  the  parent's  lips.     Do  they  fall  useless  to  the  ground  ?     Are  they 
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forgotteti  eM  they  have  died  upon  the  lip  ?  Believe  me,  no  !  They 
fail  apon  the  ear  of  childhood,  sweeter  far  than  the  merry  song  of  the 
free,  'utifettered  bird,  and  with  more  effect  j  for  while  the  so^g  dies 
with  hearing,  the  words  are  treasured  in  that  youthful  heart,  and  hate 
made  their  mnrk  for  good  which  nothing  can  efface. 

See  that  poor,  shceless,  houseless  v/anderer,  as  she  creeps  for  shelter 
from  the  pitiless  storm,  and  shrinkft  against  the  cold  walls  of  that  splen- 
did raaiisioD.  You  are  half  incliued  to  pass  her  by,  but  the  good  an- 
gel at]^dhr  side  whispers  you  to  stop,  and  as  you  draw  a  few  shining 
•pieces  from  your  pocket,  and  place  them  in  the  despised  ono's  hand, 
Aoes  not  her  **God  bless  you,  sir,"  send  the  life  blood  dancing  to  your 
heart,  and  does  not  sleep  seem  sweeter  as  you  dreamily  lose  your  sensee 
with  those  three  words  still  ringing  in  your  ear — "God  bless  you  ?" 

Step  with  me  into  that  little  cottage,  which  is  placed  so  prettily  by 
khe   side   of  that   merry  dancing  stream.     Surely  sorrow   could  never 
eome  near  so  sweet  a  spot  as  that !     We  enter — the  outside  has  sadly 
belied  the  inside,  for  here  every  thing  is  ruin,  and  yet,  but  a  fev  jears 
ago,  all  was  bright  sunshine  in  that  home.     Whom  have  we  here  ?     A 
mother  bending  in  sileut  sorrow  over  the  forinof  one  who  bears  the  im- 
press of  a  man,  and  yet  is  so  disfigured  by  intemperance,  you  can  scarce 
trace  the  lineaments  of  one  formed  and  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  his 
Maker.     We    wait   awhile,    and   the    drunkard's   sleep   has   passed!,. 
and  he  has  awakened  to  the  full  realization  of  his  miserable  sjiad  de- 
graded condition,  we  get  the  sorrowing    wife  to  step   aside,  and  we  sit- 
and  reason  with  this  once  loving   and  beloved   husbandK  liintll  we  force 
the  tear  drop  to  that  eye,  and  bring  the  resolve,  fre&,  firm  and  decided 
from  his  lips  that  he  will  drink  no  more,  and  we  take  his  solemn  pledge 
to  that  effect. 

A  yfear  has  passed,  and  once  more  we  stand  within  the  portals  of  that 
house,  and  the  first  words  that  greet  our  ear,  alike  from  husband  and 
wife,  are,  "God  bless  yon,  you  have  made  us  very,  T?ry  happy."-  Is 
there  nothing  in  those  words  then  ?  Do  they  not  repay  you  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  for  your  kindness  to  that  poor  los4  one? 

See  that  fond  father,  as  he  stands  beside  the  loved  child  of  his  heart 
and  is  about  to  bestow  her  upon  another,  and  when  the  last  ceremony 
is  performed,  and  the  last  rites  ended  thatmakes  her  another's,  is  there 
not  a  word  of  love,  joy  and  hope  in  that  old  man's  heart  as  he  falters 
forth  the  words,  "  God  bless  you."  Aye,  that  fair  one,  when  she  hat^ 
passed  through  the  summer  of  life—when  the  silver  creeping  in  among 
her  jetty  hair  tells  her  that  the  winter  of  life  is  near  at  hand,  and  long 
years  heve  passed,  and  that  father  has  gone  from  earth  to  heaven— 
tho.se  words  will  still  sound  the  harp-strings  of  memory  and  her  father's 
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'-'  God  bless  you  "  will  perchance  be  her  last  thought  as  she  too  paseee 
away. 

Take  the  lover  as  he  is  about  to  leave  home,  perhaps  for  years  per- 
ehance  forever— for  death  is  the  only  thing  cer  a  i;  ia  life — and 
does  not  the  "  God  bless  you  !"  whispered  by  that  loved  one  as  they 
part  in  uncertainty,  but  still  in  hope,  form  a  bright  star  in  hia  diadem 
of  thought  ?  Aye  !  'tis  the  brightest  one  there,  and  will  cling  to  his 
heart  when  all  else  shall  fail- 

"  God  bless  youl"  These  are  three  simple  words,  and  yet  how  they 
cheer  the  heart,  sustain  the  sinking  spirit,  and  build  an  altar  of  hope 
in  the  soul,  which  else  we  could  never  realize  on  earth.  Perchance 
they  are  whispered  above,  'ere  ut'ered  on  earth.     Who  can  tell? 

The  pooa  man's  "God  bless  you"  is  ever  heartfelt,  and  ever  comes 
from  a  heart  surcharged  with  gratitude  if  not  with  love.  They  are 
easy  words  to  be  uttered,  but  oft  times  hard  to  be  gained.  Is  there 
not  that  in  this  life  for  which  we  can  so  live  ever  to  hear,  ever  to  merit 
them?  Agd  is  there  not  a  sweet  feeling  when  we  do  so  live  that  we 
can  leave  this  world  with  the  certainty  that  "■  aftar  life's  fitful  fever," 
after  we  have  passed  from  earth  away  toanotber  world,  those  with  whom 
we  associated,  and  bad  intercourse — aye,  and  those  too  who  knew  us, 
while  they  were  unknown  to  us — can  nay,  as  they  trace  our  name  upon 
the  stone  which  shall  stand  in  the  quiet  churchyaad — "There  is  no  lie 
written  there.  He  was  the  poor  man's  friend — a  good  man  in  the  tru< 
meaning  of  the  word— 'God  blpss  him.'" 


YOUTHFUL  SINS. 


The  late  Dr.  Spencer  said  that  when  he  was  a  lad,  his  father  gave 
him  a  little  tree  that  had  just  been  grafted.  One  day,  in  his  father's 
absence,  he  let  the  colt  into  the  garden,  and  the  young:  animal  broke  off 
the  graft.  It  was  mended,  however  on  the  following  day,  and  contin- 
ued to  grow  finejy.  Years  passed,  and  young  Speneer  became  a  man 
and  a  minister.  Some  time  after  he  became  a  pastor,  he  made  a  visit 
to  ^he  old  homestead  where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  His  lit^tle  sapling 
had  become  a  large  tree,  and  was  loaded  with  apples.  During  the  night 
after  his  arrival  at  the  homestead,  there  was  a  violent  thunder  shower, 
and  the  wind  blew  fearfully.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  go- 
ing out  found  his  tree  lying  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  The  wind  had 
twisted  it  off  just  where  the  colt  broke  it  when  it  was  a  sapling.  Prob- 
ably the  storm  would  not  have  broken  it  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  broken 
when  it  was  small. 

It  will  usually  be  found  that  those  who  are   grossly  vicious  in  man- 
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hood,  dropped  a  seed  in  the  morning  of  life ;  that  the  fallen  youth  who 
was  religiously  trained,  and  has  become  corrupt,  broke  off  his  connec- 
tion with  virtuous  ways  just  where  he  did  a  very  wicked  thing  in  child- 
hood.    Here  is  a  fact  to  be  pondered. 


From  the  Illustrated  News. 
RICHES  AND  RICH  MEN'S  SONS. 


The  acquisition  of  riches  seems  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  have 
beeo  oue  of  man's  universal  passions.  Many  causes  have  tended  to 
inspire  it.  Iliches  have  ever  proved  a  source  of  power  and  a  means  of 
commanding  respect  and  adulation.  The  rich  have  been,  while  living 
at  least,  counted  among  the  great.  They  have  been  the  imitated,  the 
quoted,  the  honored.  The  rich  have  largely  controlled  the  public  opin- 
ion, the  social  status,  and  the  political  destinies  or  the  race.  Thoy  have 
framed  the  laws  and  shaped  the  judgments  thereon.  In  the  hands  of 
the  good,  riches  have  been  a  blessing  :  but  who  will  say  that,  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority,  riches  have  not  been  a  corrupter  and  a  curse? 

The  maddest  and  saddest  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  accumulation 
of  riches.  Yet  there  is  no  evil  in  wealth.  It  is  not  money,  but  the 
love  of  money,  that  is  the  root  of  evil  When  the  pursuit  of  fortune 
does  not  curtail  the  humanities,  and  its  possession  enlarges  rather  than 
diminishes  man's  aspiration  to  do  good  ;ind  be  useful  among  men,  riches 
are/fiiir  and  lovely.  It  is  a  noble  feelin.',  and  worthy  of  his  exalted 
character,  that  man  should  desire  to  surrsund  himself  with  comfort  and 
independeuce.  This  feeling  may  be  cherished  without  undue  selfish- 
ness or  hardening  of  the  heart;  aud  the  moro  ot  this  world's  -.'oods  the 
true  man  possesses,  the  more  suffering  and  want  he  can  and  does  re- 
lieve. Sought  rightly  as  a  means,  riches  are  a  noble  pursuit;  sought 
and  hoarded  as  an  end,  they  are  base  and  contemptible.  But  while  1 
admit  that  wealth  is  desirable  how  little  it  generally  seems  to  bless 
those  who  inherit  it,  espooially  the  sons  of  rich  men.  Inherited  wealth 
has,  indeed,  so  frequently  proved  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  such, 
that  observant  people  are  moved  by  the  very  sight  of  them  to  exclaim- 
"Poor  fellows,  we  pity  you!"  And  is  there  not  room  for  pity  instead 
of  congratulation,  in  view  of  the  temptations  to  which  rich  men's  sons 
are  almost  inevitably  subjected  ?  The  surest  of  these  is  the  temptatioa 
to  idleness,  which  has  been  aptly  called  "the  mother  of  vice."  While 
labor  is  viewed  by  society  in  general  as  a  curse  and  a  degredation,  how 
can  the  children  of  opulence  be  expected  to  take  pleasure  in  it?  S!;ould 
they  not  rather  be  expected  to  shun  it  ?  But  apart  from  such  considera- 
tions as  these,  whpre  is  their  motive  to  toil  to  come  from  ? 


ACCURACX  OF  THE  BIBLE,  2!)3 

The  sous  of  the  poor,  who  have  inherited  oalj  a  good  nauie  at  most, 
have  the  stimulus  of  a  prospective  iraprovement  in  their  persevering 
condition  to  prompt  them.  Beginning  W  hibor  from  necessity,  they 
»oon  acquire  the  habit  of  industry,  and  so  continue  to  labor  from  the 
very  love  of  it.  To  there  activity  is  a  necessity.  Idleness  would  prove 
a  great  bore,  if  not  an  actual  calamity.  Then,  f  gain,  whon  first  inde- 
pendence and  then  wealth,  perchance,  cvowns  the  perseverance  of  the 
latter  class,  tbey  know,  howto  appreciate  the  value  of  theiracquisitions. 
They  are  not  so  a'pt  lo  sqiaandcr  their  means  as  those  who  have  inher- 
ited wealth.  "  Come  easy,  go  easy,"  is  a  rule  which  has  no  applica- 
tion to  them.  It  applies  to  rich  men's  rocs,  who  have  realized  its  truth, 

too  seaerally  to  their  sorrow. 

To  such  young  men,  who  are  not  engaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country,  I  write — be  something.  If  you  have  inherited  wealth, 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  in  your  career  through 
life.  Yoa  may  rely  upon  your  present  possessions;  but  riches  may  fly 
away  and  want  come  upon  ycu  before  you  are  aware  of  it. 

Don't  depend  npon  Fortune;  she  is  a  fickle  support  ',  and  often, 
when  you  lean  upon  her  with  the  greatest  confidence,  will  leave  you  in 
anything  but  an  enviable  condition.  S.  M.  L. 


ACCURACY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


An  astonishing  feature  of  the  word  of  God  is,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  time  whieh  its  compositions  were  written,  and  tte  multitude  of 
topics  to  whieh  it  alludes,  there  it  not  one  phjsictil  error,  nor  one  as- 
sertion disproved  by  the  progress  of  modern  science.  None  of  those 
mistakes  which  the  science  of  each  succeeding  age  discovers  in  the  books 
of  the  preceding;  above  all,  none  of  those  absurdities  which  modern 
astronomy  indicates  in  such  great  numbers  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients—4o  their  sacred  codes,  in  their  philosophers,  and  even  in  the 
line.st  pages  of  the  fathers  of  the  church^not  one  of  these  errors  is  t^* 
be  fuuad  in  any  of  our  sacred  books.  Nothing  there  will  ever  contra- 
dict that  which,  after  so  many  ages,  ihe  investigations  of  the  learned 
world  have  been  able  to  reveal  to  us  on  the  state  of  our  globo,  or  on 
that  of  the  heavens, 

Peruse  with  care  our  Scriptures  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  find 
such  spots.  And  while  you  apply  yourselves  to  this  examination,  re- 
member that  it  is  a  book  which  speaks  of  everything,  which  describes 
aature,  which  recounts  the  crearion  of  the  heavens,  of  the  light,  of  the 
water,  the  mountains,  of  the  animals,  and  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  book 
W^hich  teaches  us  the  first  revolutions  of  the  world,  ani  which  also  fore- 
tells its  last;  it  recounts  them  in  the  circumstantial  language  of  history; 
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it  extols  them  in  the  sublimest  strains  of  poetry,  and  it  chants  them  in 
the  i-ha'iu  oi  glowiug  song-  It  is  a  book  which  is  full  of  oriental  rap- 
ture, elevation,  variety  ahd  boldness.  It  is  a  hook  which  speaks  of  the 
heaveoly  ami  invisible  world,  while  it  also  speaks  of  the  earth  and 
things  visible.  It  is  u  book  which  nearly  fifty  writers,  of  every  degree 
of  cultivation,  of  every  state,  of  every  condition,  and  living  through  the 
course  ol'ffftcen  hundred  yeare,  h:)vo  concurred  to  make.  It  is  :i  book 
which  was  written  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and 
in  the  deserts  of  Judah;  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
music  schools  of  the  prophets  of  Bethel  and  of  Jericho,  in  the  sumptu- 
ous palaces  of  Babylou,  and  on  the  idolatrous  banks  of  Chebar  ;  and 
finally,  in  the  centre  of  the  Western  civilization,  in  tl;e  midst  of  the 
.Jews  and  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  polytheism  and  its  idols,  as  also  in 
the  bosom  of  pantheism  and  its  aad  philosophy.  It  is  a  book  whose 
first  writer  preceded,  by  more  than  nine  hundred  years,  the  most  an- 
cient philosophers  of  Grreece  and  Asia — the  Thaleses,  and  the  Pytha- 
gorases,  the  Zalucuses,  the  Xenophons,  and  the  Confuciuses.  But 
search  among  its  fifty  authors,  its  sixty^six  books,  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  chapters,  and  its  thirty-one  thousand  and  seventy-tbree 
verses-search  for  only  one  of  those  thousand  errors  which  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns  commit  when  they  speak  of  the  heavens  or  the  earth— 
of  their  revolutions  or  of  their  elements-and  you  will  find  none. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 


Alone  with  my  imagination,  I  strive  in  vain  to  find  a  limit  to  this 
extensive  labyrinth,  but  alas  I  T  wander  on,  becoming  luore  and  more 
involved  in  mystery,  until  at  last  I  su'jmit,  but  altogether  unwillingly, 
to  my  fate ;  for  I  love  to  wander  among  these  beauties,  and  find  a  hap- 
piness in  them,  vainly  sought  after  anywhere  else  but  here.  How  dear- 
ly do  I  love  to  wander  in  this  dense  woudy  forest,  and  listen  to  the  low 
mournful  music  of  the  leaves,  as  they  cling  shivering  to  the  now  cold 
and  almost  lifeless  stem.  When  1  see  so  many  blighted,  withered  forms 
scattered  by  the  autumn  bla«t;  when  I  hear  the  deep  sorrowful  sigh, 
as  though  proceeding  from  a  grief-burthened  heart,  that  is  struggling 
with  the  conflict  that  oppresses  its  peace,  it  reminds  me  of  the  condi- 
tion 'if  many  of  God's  creatures;  how  they  struggle  with  sorrow;  how 
unwillingly  do  many  yield  themselves  to  the  cold  messase  of  death,  al- 
though for  long  years  they  have  suffered  from  keen  sorrow  or  bitter 
disappointment;  yet  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  reluctance  that  they  give  up 
the  world  with  all  its  hollowness. 

Tims  t'le  autumn    leaves  are   blown    rudely   by  the    cold  blast,  aad 
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forced  to  pass  from  all  that  had  once  been  thought  beautiful.  Do  they 
over  think  of  those  bright  sumoier  days  they  spent  dancing  in  the  gol- 
den sunlijiht,  or  when  they  were  kissed  by  the  diamond  dew-drops,  or 
wbea  they  watched  themselves  reflected  in  the  crystal  stream  that 
meandered  beneath  their  shade  i  do  they  ever  think,  like  sinful  man,  of 
pleasures  that  are  passed,  and  sigh  to  know  they  will  return  no  more  ? 
Oh  !  earth,  when  will  there  be  found  a  limit  to  your  persecutions,  that 
even  the  leaves  are  made  to  sigh. 

But  ito,  blighted  leaves,  and  know  that  this  is  your  last  sigh  of  grief; 
know  that  this  is  the  end  of  all  earth's  boasted  beauty  or  greatness.—- 
Gro  to  your  cold  peaceful  bed,  ?.nd  while  the  wintry  blast  sweeps  over 
your  wasted  forms,  I  will  leai-n  that  like  the  autumn  leaves,  the  blast 
of  death  will  cbill  mi/ frame,  and  send  me  like  the  fallen  leaf  to  find  a 
home  elsewhere. — Iris. 


THE  WAYS  OF  REPROOF. 

At  one  of  the  half  yearly  examinations  at  the  Protestant  Dissenters' 
Orammar  School,  at  Mill  Hill,  the  head  master  informed  the  exatti- 
ners  that  he  bad  been  exceedingly  tried,  by  the  misconduct  and  per- 
Verseness  of  a  boy,  who  had  done  something  very  wrong;  and  who, 
though  he  acknowledged  the  fact,  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence.  The  examiners  were  requested  to  ex- 
postulate with  the  boy,  and  try  if  be  could  be  brought  to  feel  and  de- 
plore it.  Dr.  Waugh  was  solicited  to  undertake  the  task  ;  and  the  boy 
was,  in  consequence,  brought  before  him.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  school,  my  boy?"  asked  the  doctor.  •' Four  months,  sir." — 
"When  did  you  hear  from  your  father  last?"  "My  father's  dead, 
sir."  "  Ay  !  alas  the  day  !  'tis  a  great  loss,  that  of  a  father.  But  God 
can  make  it  up  to  you,  by  giving  you  a  tender,  affectionate  mother." — 
On  this,  the  boy  who  had  previously  seemed  as  hard  as  a  flint,  began 
to  soften.  The  doctor  proceeded;  "  Well,  laddie,  where'a  your  moth- 
er ?"  "  On  her  voyage  home  from  India,  sir."  "  Ay  !  good  news  for 
you,  my  boy  ;  do  you  love  your  mother?"  '^' Yes,  sir."  "  And  do 
you  expect  to  see  her  soon  "  *'  Yes  sir."  "  Do  you  think  she  loves 
you?"  "Yes,  sir,  I'm  sure  of  it."  ''Then  think,  my  dear  laddie, 
think  of  her  feelings  when  she  comes  here,  and  finds  that,  instead  of 
your  being  in  favor  with  every  one,  you  are  in  such  deep  disgrace  as  to 
run  the  risk  of  expulsion  ;  and  yet  are  too  hardened  to  acknowledge 
that  you  have  done  wrong.  Wiuna  ye  break  your  poor  mother's  heart, 
think  ye  ?  Just  think  o'  that,  lad.''  The  poor  culprit  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  promised  amendmeot. 
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AMUSING  SCHOOL  SCENE. 

It  was  examination  day  iti  our  school — we  had  "read  and  spelt''— 
told  the  sounds  nf  all  the  letters  that  had  any  sound — paid  thn  '•  'brovia- 
tiou!* ''  and  "  mortification  table  "  without  cuissiag  a  word — and  then  we 
wers  ranged  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  "  visitors,"  to  be  looked  at  aud 
fco  anrw'er  such  questions  as  they  or  the  teacher  saw  fit  to  ask. 

*'  Where  was  John  Rogers  burnt  to  death?''  said  the  teacher  to  me, 
io  a  coiiiuaanding  voice. 

I  couldn't  tell — "  the  nest " — no  answer — "  Joshua  knows,"  said  a 
little  pirl  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 

"  Well  said  the  teacher,  "  if  Joshua  knows,  he  may  tell." 

"In  the  fi-er  "  said  Joshua,  looking  very  solemn  and  wise. 

Thatr  was  the  last  question.  We  had  liberty  to  make  all  the  noise 
we  pleased  for  five  minutes,  and  then  go  home. 


Moral  iNSXRrcTioN. — To  make  our  school.s  what  they  should  be. 
the  conservators  and , stimulators  of  all  goodness  and  enterprise,  they 
must  be  made  redolent  of  moral  influences,  they  must  at  all  times  b 
filled  with  the  all-pervading  presence  of  virtuouy  instructions. 

It  must  be  the  teacher's  duty  to  study  daily  iu  what  manner  he 
can  best  form  his  scholars  to  the  manners  of  good,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, aud  brave-hearted,  energetic  defenders  of  the  weak  and  de- 
fenceless. He  must  remember  that  no  external  ornaments  of  learn- 
ing— no  mere  pidish  of  refinement — ^cau  atone  for  the  possession  of 
n,  debased  and  an  unworthy  soul. 

We  must  insist  on  thh  high  unsectarian  moral  instruction  in  all 
the  school-rooms  which  the  State  sends  its  money  to  support,  and  it- 
officers  to  oversee. 

We  must  insist  that  a  moral  character  is  the  first  vetjuisite  in  ;: 
^acher,  and  that  an  ability  to  teach  the  same  morality,  is  a  mattei' 
f  higher  importance  than  any  amount  of  .scealar  knowledge. — 
loanokc   Cresset. 


An' OB"EDiii:NT  Child.' — No  object  is  more  plcnsioc:  th«n  a  mcei 
and  obedient  child.  It  reflects  uuaor  upon  its  parents  tor  their  v*ise 
U)at'.a^er.ient.  It  enjoys  mUeh  ease  and  pleasure  to  ibe  utmost  liuiifc  of 
what  is. fit.  It  promises  excellence  and  usefulness,  fn  be,  whet;  age 
has  matured  the  human  utjder.^tandiog,  a  willing  subject  in  all  thine- 
to  the  will  of  Gi"d.  No  object,  on  the  contmry,  is  mor'^  phookintj  than 
a  child  under  no  mauaj.'emont.  We  pity  orphans  who  have  neivhei' 
fathiT  nor  mother  to  care  for  thein>  but  a  child  indulg' d  is  more  to  be 
pitied  ;  it  has  no  parents  ;  it  is  its  own  master — it  is  pi'cvish,  forward, 
headstrong,  blind — boin  to  a  doable  portion  of  trouble  aud  sorrow  :)bovi 
what  fallen  niaa  i^  heir  to;  not  only  miserable  itsolf,  but  worthless,  an'l 
a  Tila-uc  to  all  who  in  future  will  be  connected  with  it. 
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.A  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER.  " 

BY  ONE  WHO  SEES.  ^ 

'•  The  pcpa  ar  Wast 
Hath  reared  thy  name  up  to  bfjstritle  a  cloud. 
<>T  progress  in  the  charjot  of  the  sua." 

Samu#i  Hubbs  flourished  with  great  glory,  in  the  eyes  of  at  least' 
the  most  important  human  being  in  the  village  of  Appleville. 

This  village,  situated  on.a^  little  mill  stream  ir  the  centrf  of  a 
vural  district,  contained  about  three  hundred  people,  .some  of  wliom 
kept  groceries  for  sale,  to,  make  a  livi'ng  for  themselves;  and  some 
of  whom  bought  the  aforesaid  groceries,  in  order  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  living  for  themselves.  Which  profited  most  by  this  inter- 
efca"ge  is  not  for  u!*to  say;  but  it  is  well  known  that  each  piirty 
tried  hard  enough  to  get  the  best  bargain ;  and  certainly  in  the  case 
of  many  of  these'  people  both  parties  were  cheated  sufficiently  to  sat- 
isfy the  avexrice  of. any  common  mortal. 

Appleville  was  not  noted  for  its  trade  alone.  It  was  famoua  for 
inventions — patent-right  inventions — fcr  improved  patent-right  in- 
ventions— and  for  improved-reissued  patent-right  new  and  superior 
inventions.  The  blacksmith/ had  got  a  patent  horse-shoe  and  a 
patent  poker,  a  patent  hammer  and  a  patent  boot-jack.  The  watch- 
maker had  patented  a  lock,  and  bosom-stud,  a  pin,  and  a  finger- 
ring,  that  could  not  be  lost,  and  could  be  put  on  or  off  for  washing 
or  making  bread,  at  the  wearer's  desire  or  convenience.  The  car- 
penter had  got  a  patent  for  grinding  an  ax,  and-  making  a  wedge. 
and  a  maul  to  split  rails  with.  The  tailor  had  a  patent  for  adjust- 
•ing  the  suspenders  of  pantaloons,  and  for  .putting  on  and  taking  o 
the  aforesaid  articles  of  apparel.  The  shoemaker  had  a  patent  for 
mending  rips  in  ladies'  gaiters,  and  putting  new  toes  to  children's 
shoes,  and  had  made  wonderful  improvements  in  shoe-strings.  Even 
the  hostler  at  the.tavern  had  applied  for  a  patent  for  holding  horseSj 
and  for  turning  wagons  around  in  the  smallest  possible  compass. — 
Indeed  everybody,  and  his  grandfather  and  grandson,  was  interested 
in  pateats  of  some  sort,  and  knew  the  value  of  iff  invention  at  a 
glance..  Especially  the  bojs, — as  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  case  with 
the  ruling  power  of  America, — were  up  to  a  thing  or  two  about  pat-' 
enfs,  improvements  and  inventions.  Every  one  of  therfi  had  at  least 
three  jack-knives — onefor  ordinary  whittling  purposes,  one  for  me- 
chanical and  artistical  uses,  and  one  to  "swap." 

In  such  a  community  the  sahool  fnd  schoolmaster  must  of  course 

partake  of  the  general  character,  and  fulfil  the  adage  :  "  Like  f  eo- 
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pfc,  like  school."  And  this  artificial^  that  is, etymologically  speak- 
ing, art-ni(iklii(j  people,  .were  fortuncto  in  finding,  and  driyinga  bar- 
gain with,  Samuel  Hubbs,  A.  ]:}.j  to  teach.their  school.  Now  Mr*. 
JSanmcl  haij,  tVom  his  birth,  a  predilection  for  improvements  of  al\ 
kinds,  particularly  in  the  intellectual  lilie.  His  father  had  been  a 
basket-maker,  and  the  son  had  always  a  wonderful  fondness  and  ap-  ■ 
titudc  for  mathematics,  in.s|)ired  the^•Dtd  by  the  regular  aiW  mathe- 
matical nature  of  the  work  of  his  father,  at  which  even  he  himself 
liad  ftibored  till  he  was  a  grown-up  youth.  And  in  his  early  boy- 
hood he  had  made  sundr}'  improvements  in  the  noble  art  of  his  par 
rent,  calculati-d  to  lessen  thelabor  on  those  useful  articles  of  com- 
merce, if  not  to  increase  their  durability  and  consequont  value. 

When,  therefore,  he  had  completed  a  collegiate  course — a  sort  of 
improved  short-cut  college  it-was'that  he  cntlSred,  and  at  which  "he 
graduated  —and  had  established  himself  as  a  te;ichcr.  he  at  once  be- 
came an  object  of  great  desire  to  nil  the  region  round,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  pedagogue.  Appleville  was  the  succei^sful  com- 
petitor, and  secured  the  services  of  o^)e  who  bore  the  reputation, 
and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  character,  and  attainments  of  that 
most  desirable  of  all  public  servants,  the  fashioner  of  the  destinies 
of  the  rising  generation — a  progressive  teacher. 

When  Mr.  Hubbs  entered  the  school-of  Appleville,  his  first  en- 
deavor was  to  elevate  its  character,, or  as  he  said,  "to  improve  its 
reputation,  and  to  exalt  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and 
usefulness."  From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  dalled  simjjlr 
•'  The  School."  *  Mr.  Hubbs's  first  great  aim  therefore,  was  to  give 
his  school  a  wime ;  and  if  this  is  not  eijual  to  a  character,  everybody 
does  not  know  it.  So  hrs  progressive  spirit  showed  itself  in  chang*- 
ing  the  venerable,  old,  and  expressive  name  of  "  The  School,"  into 
•'  The  Apj)leville  Young  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  High  School  and 
Scientific  and  Classical  Institute."  This  was  a  decided  succes?,  and 
at  once,  as  "  The  Appleville 'Constitution  and  Eopular  Sovereign" 
said,  "  established  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Hubbs  upon  an  immuta- 
ble basis." 

Appleville  now  began  to  talk  of  the. removal  of  the  County  Court- 
House  and  the  Bank,  from  Governor  City,  ".to  the  Kior^  central, 
convenient  ^nd  intelligent,  the  more  popular  and  enterprising  town, 
■which  could  boas^t  of  an  institution  of  learning  equalled  by  few"  and 
excelled  by  none,  in  the  whole  land  "  Mr.  Hubbs  was  the  lion  of 
the  place,  and  indeed  of  the  ^ounty.  At  all  the  teachers' gather- 
ings and  associations  of  the  neighborhood  and  of  the  ctiunty,  he  wa.4 
th  e  one  great  man.     And  why  should  he  not  be  admired'aud  almost 
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adored.     He  bad  by  one  bold  stroko  of  policy  "raised,  elevated,  en- 

iiobled,  exalted  the  old  school'  into  nn  '  Institute.'  "  He  had  given 
it  a  "  name,"  if  not  "a  local  habitation,"  and  now  stood  at  its  bead^ 
its  honored  President,  without  a  peer  or  arival.  Why,  therefore^ 
>jhould  he  not  be-calied  distinguished  and  be  made  the  President  of" 
the  County  Association  of  Teachers,  and  become  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  State  Convention  of  Educators,  and  be  named  by  his  fel- 
low Directors  as  one  of  the  National  Board  of  Schoolmen  ?  "  Who 
was  mbre  fit  fijr  such  a  place,and  could  confer  more  homrou  the- 
affice,  frhac  he  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  education'^ 
in  the  ^^rogressive  and  thriving  village  of  Appleville?  ,  Who  was'so 
well  calculated  to  benefit  the  rising  generation,  as  he  ^ho  had  al- 
ready^in  the  very  first  moment,  almost,  of  his  entrance  upon  the  de- 
lightful and  popular  career  of  a  public  educator,,  given  a  national 
reputation  to  an  obscure  but  always  deserving  village?  Why  should 
he  not  be  the  head  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state  or  nation.** 
So  questioned  '•'  The  Appleville  Constitution  and  Popular  Sover- 
eign," and  nobody  dared  dispute  its  reasoning,  or  hint  a  word  of 
dissent  to  its  interrogatories. 

But  Mr.  Hubbs  did  not  pause  in  his  career  of  progress.  •  He  had' 
determined  to  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  education  in  Ap- 
pleville. And  his  next  step  was  to  ascertain  what  the  pupils  had 
beeii  taught  before  his  day.  He  of  course  fouhd  that  they  had  beea 
almost  wholly  neglected:  and.  he  added  marvelousJy  to  his  alrea^j 
great  reputation  by  continually  finding  fault  with  ever^  thing  that 
had  been  done,  and  especially  with  what  had  not  been  done.  It  wa& 
then  for  the  first  time  known  to  the  good  eitizens  of  Appleville,  that 
their  children  had  never  been  instructed,  at  the  old  school,  in  either 
Algebra,  Greometry,  Calculus,  or  Chronology.  They  had  been  hood- 
winked to  this  radical  and  alarming  defect.  _  But  now  their  eyes 
were  open  ;  they  saw  it  all,  too  plainly.  And  then  they  had  never 
suspected  now  much  time  had  been  .devoted  to  the  mere  elements^ 
the  very  a-b-c's  of  knowledge.  W^hy,  there  were  boys  and  girls,  or. 
rather,  as  Mr.  Hubbs  said,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ten,  eleven, 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  who  were  still  in  the  spelling-book  and: 
mental  arithmetic,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  in  Geology,  and  in 
Meteorology!  Scholars  there  wore  (who  would  credit  it?)  who  had 
been  kept  in  tlic  common  arithmetic,  winter  after  winter,  and  were 
now.  at  work  on.  fractions  and  ratio,  who  ought \o  have  been  in  Nav- 
ig«,tion  and  Analytical  Geometry.  Schola&s  there  were  {'^^Ci'edut  Ju~ 
i?(^(t's  ApfVa!  ')  who  were  actually  still  confined  to  the  plain  siiiiple  old 
Eng.  grammar,  who  ought  to  have  been  f;vr  advanced  in  Philology  and 
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Cosmology,  in  Chemistry  a:id  couiperiitive  Anatomy!  Others  were 
iiiercly  engaged  in  ciphoi'ing  and  spelling  and  writing,  while  the  no- 
ble, the  useful,  the  necessary,  the  indispensable,  arts  and  sciences  of 
Mathematics  and  Orthography  aad  Chirography,  had  never  been  even 
nauied  iu  the  school-house  !  " 

It  was  an  awfuL  thing,  and  deserved  reprehension.  This  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  revolutionized  at  once  and.  tnoroughly.  And  it 
was  revolutionized.  Anew  and  eularged  "  Courseof  Study  "  was 
publi^-^hed,  including,  as  Mr.  Hubbs  said  iu  a  printed  circular,  "all 
of  tbc  newly  discovered  sciences  of  Geology,  Philology,  Pj^^oiitolo- 
gy,  Meteorology,  Glossology,  &l'.,  &c.,  togetlu  r  with  Mathematics, 
Geometry,*  Analytics,  Calculus  and  Shades  and  Sha'dows.  This 
course  of  study  was  systematically  arranged  and  divided  intft  years 
and  "semesters" — or  h-ilf  years, — -s^nd  printed  with  a  large  display 
of  topics  in  capitals,  text-books  in  italics,  and  explanations  and  ref- 
erence books  in  the  common  roman  type.  Here  was  unmistakable 
progress,  and  that  "which  was  at  once  useful  and  irrevisable,,"  as 
said  "  The  Appleville  Constitution  and  Popular  Sovereign." 

But  this  was  only  the  second  step.  Progression  is  not  apt  to 
stand  slill,  at  least,  without  a  loss  of  its  true  nature.  Mr.  Hubbs^ 
now  became  convinced  that  the  old  system  of  government,  so  long 
held  in  favor  in  the  community,  was  entirely  erroneous  He  had 
read  "  Cobb  on  Corporeal  Punishments,"  and  improved  upon  its 
Mnts  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  really  thought  that  moral  suasion 
was  the  o»ly  kind  of  argument  to  be  used  with  a  human  being,  how- 
ever young  and  sensuous  he  might  be.  He  thought  it  barbarous  to 
whip  a  child  for  any  offense,  and  proclaimed  that  "  the  fundamental 
law  of  true  progression  is  to  rise  from  sense. to  reason,  from  brute 
force  to  moral  influence,'^  and  hence  he  must  reform  again  So. 
new  "governmental  measures  "  were  adopted.  It  was  proclaimed 
that  "  all  use  of  the  rod  was  essentially  deleterious  in  its  effects, 
that  such  was  the  natural  and  inherent  dignity  of  childhood,  such 
a  sacred  and  holy  thing  was  a  child,  so  indelibly  and  legibly  was  the 
divine  image  impress  d  upon  hia  soul,  that  it  must  uot  be  degraded 
or  insulted  by  any  show  of  physical  force  or  violence;  that  persua- 
sion was  the  teacher's  only  weapon,  and  armed  by  so  holy  a  power, 
and  80  holy  an  authority — he  needed  n-othing  el.io,  and  could  govern 
by  the  invincible,  majesty  of  a  holy  office,  and  by  the  investure  of  so 
noble  and  so  divine  a  priest  and  prophet-hood."  The  use  of  those 
solemn  and  awful  words,  holij,  diclne,  t^ucred,  and  the  like,  won  fhe 
battle  of  progress,  "with  scarcely  the  necessity  of  a  blow.  True,  a 
few  men  of  hard  cooimon  sense  did  object  a  little  to  these  improve- 
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meats.  They  at  first  laughed  at  the  pompous  i^ame,  as  they  called 
it,  of  the  "  old  school."  «Then  they  tried  to  make  some  fun  of  the 
^'course  of  study,"  and  its  bi^ words  of  such  learned  sound;  and  as 
to  the  system  of  government,  they  hinted  that  it  was  not  according 
to  nature,  to  experience,  nor  yet  the  Bible.  They  were,  howpver, 
overborne  at  once  by  fchd  cry  of  "old  fogies,''  and  totally  routed  at 
every  point.  The  progressive  men  asl?ed  them,  '*  if  they  did  not 
know  that  a  wiser  than  Solomon  ^as  among  them."  And  when  they 
meekly,  suggested  that  such  a  fact  was  cfew.i  to  them,  the  whole  vil- 
lage set  up  such  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  so  suddenly  went  almost 
into  hysterics  at  the  idea  of  their  simplicity,  and  ignorance,  that 
they  were  glad  to  stand  still  and  see  the  revolution  which  they  could 
not  prevent* 

So  the  reform "  went  on,  and  took  another  step  forward.  The 
manner  of  reciting  had. been  all  wrong.  "  The  dear,  little,  lovely 
children  had  been  taxed  with  studying  dry  text-books,  and  with 
committing  whole  p»ges  of  definitions.  They  had  not  been  favored 
with  explanations  and  illustrations.  Their  heads  had  been  made  to 
ache  and  their  br9,ins  to  reel,  with  trying  to  learn  the  dry  book- 
. definitions,  word  for  word,  and  paragraph  by  paragraph  ;  while  the 
true,  philosophical,  and  progressive  method  was  to  fe/l  i\mm  every 
thing,  and  explain  it  till  they  could  understand  it;  to  illustrate,  and 
simfilify,  and  briijg  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child,  (he 
truths  of  science.  The  pupil  should  never  be  taught  words,  but. 
things:  not  forms,  but  realities.  Hence  the  teacher  should  never 
give  him  a. word  till  he  knew  the  object  \^hich  the  word  was  to  des- 
ignate. In  fine,  books  weretrather  g  nuisance  in  the  school-room, 
and  the  teacher  should  instruct  his  schola'rs  by  the  oral  method  — 
the  method  of  nature, — the  method  of  the  old  Philosophers  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Stoa.  This  was  progress  indeed.  Children  should 
be  made  to  be  observers,  and  not- mere  parrots  to  repeat  names  — 
They  should  be  taught  in  the  open  air,  in  the  fields,  and'  in  the 
woods,  and  should  become  the  pupils  of  nature." 

3o  the  classes  from  the' highest  to  the  lowest  were  to  be  taught 
chiefly  and  primarily  by  lectures.  Some  books  were  to  be  used,  to 
be  sure,  but»the  main  reliance  was  to  be  on  this  natural  method  of 
talking  or  lecturing,  into  the  little  minds  the  great  truths  of  ecience 
and  all  the  practical  principles  of  life  and  action. 

Here  was  a  foiirth  point  gained  in  the  history  of  the  Appleville 
Young  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  High  School  and  Scientific  Classi- 
cal and  Commercial  Collegiate  Institute,  for  the  name  as  well  as  the 
j-eputatioq  of  the  Institute  had  grown  by  this  time  to  very  dignified 
pi'.-tinrtions-  ' 
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But  Mr.  Hubbi's  motto  was,  "  consider  nothing  gained  if  anything 
"remains."  And  so  he  ^et  about  the  cro^'ning  achievement  of  hi» 
•*pre8idency."  He  had  found  that  ig  the  old  Bchool  the  boys  and 
^irls  had  devoted  their  attention  to  their  cvery-day  lessons,  and  had 
given  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  writing  of  compositions,  ' 
and  to  gfctting  up  and  giving  exhibitions  This  was  especially  wrong 
*' Why  should  they  not  exercise  their  talents  for  writing?  Ought 
they  not  to  be  prepared  for  the  emergencies  of  life?  And  how 
could  they  be  thus  prepared,  unless  they  were  taught  and  trained  in 
the  art — the  glorious  art — of  expression  ?"  "They  must  therefore 
be  taught  to  write  compositions,  and  to  get  up  and  give  public  ex- 
hibitions." "What  was  a  school  teacher  or  a  school  good  for,  if  they 
tiould  not  afford  amusement  and  instruction  to  the  whole  region 
'round  about?"  The  boys  and  fijirls,  or  more  properly,  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  therefore  employed  weekly  in  the  use- 
ful and  very  agreeable  task  of  hunting  up  ideas  for  their-composi- 
tions,  which,  as  "  The  Appleville  Constitution  and  Popular  Sover- 
eign "  said,  "was  such  an  ennobling  and  instructive  exercise."  They 
were  required  regularly,  every  month,  to  get  up  an  exhibition,  with 
a  vast  display  of  silk  dresses,  and  tallow  candles  ;  and  sometimes 
the  contact  of  these  was  affectionate — the  tallow  sticking  closer  than 
a  brother, — with  long  compositions  by  the  girls,  and  longer  orations 
by  the  boys;  with  dialogues,  and  colloquies,  and  songs,  and  choruses, 
by  the  little  ones,  continued  till  after  midnight,  amid  the  applause 
•and  to  the  admiration  of  wondering  multitudes. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  quote  one  sentence,*  from  the  weekly 
newspaper,  describing  one  of  uiese  exhibitions,  or  festivals,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called.  But  they  weregrand  affairs,  and  they  si- 
lenced the  last  of  the  croaking  old  fogies,  who  had  at  first  hinted  ob- 
jections to  such  philosophical  and  progressive  improvement.  They 
did,  at  home  in  the  corner,  (iccasionally,  say  to  one  another,  that 
they  would  much  prefer  good  spelling,  and  a  decent  hand-writing, 
And  tolerably  good  reading,  and  a  little  ready  tact  at  calculating, 
and  even  at  repeating  the  exact  words  of  a  good  passage  from  a  pop- 
ular author,  to  a  whole  mill  of  "  compositions,"  niadcup  of  feebl» 
nouns,  and  meaningless  verbs,  smothered  in  heaps  of  beautiful  ad- 
jectives, and  pointless  adverbs,  where  the  amallest  shadow  of  tm  idea 
was  strangled,  before  it  could  utter  one  faint  stjueak  even,  by  a 
whole  avalanche  of  state  sei\timent,  about  daik,  iind  purple,  and 
white  winged  angels,  about  shimmering  stars,  and  gleaming  waters, 
and  golden  clouds,  and  verdant  meads,  and  the  mischief  knows  what 
<ef  similes,  and  comparisons,  tacked  as  ornauisnts  upon  nothing.  But 
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this  was  all  mere  persecution,  or,  to  be  a  little  charitable,  it  sfcoi 
a  lack  of  appreciation,  and  a  want  of  insight  into  the  true  nature* 
education. 

Mr.  Hubbs  and  his  admirers  had  the  public  opinion  of  the  villag'^ 
in  their  favor,  and  went  on  in  their  splendid  career  of  progress.— \ 
But  it  could  itot  fail  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  the  annual  examina-i 
tion,  the  schoLars  had  so  much  to  do  to  prepare  for  the  big  Exhibi- 
tion, that  their  class  examinations  had  to  be  conducted  on  thelecturt  \ 
system.  The  teachers  were  obliged  to  ask  leading  questions,  and 
the  examiners  to  be  conteiTt  with  simple,  plain  "yes."  or  "no." — 
One  examiner, — he  was  of  the  above-named  old  fogies — was  mean 
enough,  so  Mr.  Hubbs  said,  to  count  and  mark  down  these  answers 
by  "yes,  and  no,''  and  in  one  class  where  eighty  questions  were 
askod,  sevcjity-six  of  them  had  been  answered  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  words,  and  three  of  the  remaining  four  the  teacher  had 
himself  answered  for  the  class.  But  while  the  examination  was  not 
very  brilliant,  the  grand  commencement  "  Exhibition  was  a  singu- 
^larly  interesting  highly  entertaining, and  strikingly  brilliant  affair, 
evincing  the  most  splendid  display  of  genius,  the  rarest  specimens 
of  excellent  composition,  and  the  most  promis-ing  and  edifying  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  we  have  ever  witnessed  "  So  said  the  '•  Apple- 
ville  Constitution  and  Popular  Sovereign,"  on  the  week  after  it.« 
occurrence.  "  Mr.  Hubbs  had  gained  honor  by  it,  and  added  to  a 
reputation  already  astounding.'' 

Now,  however,  when  the  year's  scholastic  work  was  done,  the  sen- 
sible people  of  Appleville, — and  there  were  a  few  of  tliat  smi  —  be- 
gan to  ask,  what  all  this  progress  had  amoauted  to  ?  Had  their 
children  learned  to  speak  grammatically  ?  '  Had  they  becume  thor- 
ough" in  the  simple  work  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and 
dividing?  Could  they  read  a  whole  newspaper,  and  read  it  so  as  to 
be  understood  1  Conild  they  tell  the  trutli  1  Were  they  mote  hon- 
est than  at  the  beginning  of  their  wondei  till  progress?  And  theSo 
were  found  to  be  knotty  questions  tO' answer.  It  was  even  said  that 
th«se  scholars  knew  more  about  dress,  than  about  spelling,  or  even 
reading;  that  they  could  not  write  even  a  fair  composition  wj^thnut 
a  book  ;  and  that  the  habit  of  keeping  late  hours,  of  shirking  duties, 
and  finding  fault,  was  the  sum  total  of  their  year's  , wonderful  pro- 
gression. When  these  things  began  to  be  spoken  more  openly  and 
boldly,  on  the  streets  of  Appleville,  there  was  a  terrible  foreboding 
of  a  reaction  We  do  not  pretend  here. to  tell  whether  that  reiiction 
ever  came  or  not.  Appleville  still  stands,  and  now  its  people,  aS  we 
pass  through  the  town  occasionally  speak  of  "the  school,"  and  not  of 
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A  CARELESS  WORD.  • 

BY    MRS.     NORTON. 

A  word  is  ringing  through  my  braiiu 

It  was  irot  meant  to  give  me  pain ;  ' 

It  had  no  tone  to  bid  it  stay, 

When  other  things  had  passed  away  ; 

It  had  no  meaning  more  than  all 

Which  in  an  idle  hour  may  fall; 

It  was  when  first  the  sound  I  heard, 

A  iighily  utter'd,  careless  woird. 

That  word — 0!  it  doth  haunt  mc  now. 
In  scenes  of  joy,  in  scenes  of  woe! 
By  night,  by  day,  in  sun  or  shade, 
With  the  half  smile  that  gently  play'd 
Reproachfully,  and  gave  the  sound 
Eternal  power  through  life  to  wound. 
There  is  no  voice  I  ever  heard 
So  deeply  fixed  as  that  one  word. 

Wiicn  in  the  laughing  crowd  some  tone, 
Like  those  whose  joyous  sound  is  gone, 
Strik's  on  •ny  car,  I  shrink — for  then 
The  careless  w-ird  C(}mes  back  again. 
When  all  alone  I  sit  and  gaze 
Upon  the  cheerful  hnme-fire  blaze, 
Lo !  fresh,  a.s  when  first  'twas  heard. 
Returns  that  lightly   utter'd  word. 

When  dreams  bring  back  the  days  of  old> 
With  all  that  wishes  could  not  h«ld  : 
And  from  my  feverish  couch  T  start 
To  press  a  shadow  to  my  heart- — 
Amid  its  beating  eclioes  clear. 
That  little  word  I  seem  to  hear  ; 
In  vain  I  say,  while  it  is  heard, 
Why  weep? — 'twas  but  a  foolish  word. 
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It  comes-: — and  with  it  come  the  teavsj 
The  hope,  the  j«ys  of  former  years  ; 
Forgotten  smiles,  forgotten  looks, 
Thick  as  dead  leaves  on  autiiiun  brooks, 
And  all  as  joj  less,  though  tliey  were 
The  brightest  life's  spring  ci'uld  share; 
0!  would  to  Go'^'  I  ne'er  had  heard  . 
That  lightly  ntttr'd  CTireless  word  !     . 
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Yes,  we  agree  with  that  old  poet  who  said  that  a  low,  sweet  Toice 
was  an  excellent  thii^g  in  woman.  Indeed,  we  feel  inclined  to  go 
much  farther  on  the  subject  than  he  has,  and  call  it  one  of  her 
crowning  eharms.  2^o  matter  what  other  attractions  she  may  still 
have :  she  may  be  fair  as  the  Trojan  Helen,  and  as  learned  as  the 
famous  Hypatia  of  ancient  times ;  she  may  have  ail  the  accomplish- 
laents  considered  requisite  at  the  present  day,  and  every  advantage 
that  wealth  can  procure,  and  yet,  if  she  lack  a  low,  svi'ect  voice,  she 
can  never  be  really  fascinating. 

How  often  the  spell  of  beauty  is  rudely  broken  by  coarse,  loud 
talking !  Hov<-  often  you  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  plain,  unas- 
sumiing  woman,  whose  soft  silvery  tones  render  her  positivel}^  at- 
tractive. Besides,  we  fancy  we  can  judge  of  the  character  by  the 
voice  ;  .the  bland;  smooth,  fawning  tone  tieenis  to  us  to  betcdvcn  de- 
ceit and  hypocracy  as  ij'variably  as  tUe  musical  subdued  voice  indi- 
cates genuine  refinement. 

In  ffle  social  circle,  how  plwisatit  it  is  to  hear  a  woman  talk  in 
that  lo»T  key  which  always  characterizes  the  true  lady!  In  the 
■sanctuary  of  home,  how  such  a  voice  soothes  the.  fretful  child  and 
soothes  the  weary  husband  !  How  sweetly  such  cadenccsfloat  through 
the  sick  chamber;  and  around  th(^  ^-''jiJpg  bed,  with  what  solemTj 
melody  do  they  breathe  a  prayer  for  a  aeparting  soul  i  Ah,  yej,  a 
low,  soft  voice  is  certainly  •'  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 


Resistancij;  to  the  Air. — A  musket  ball  that  has  velocity  suffi- 
cient to  range  seventeen  miles  in  a  vacuum,   actually  falls  short  of 
half  a  mile  in  the  air,  owing  to   the  resistaQce   of  that  fluid ;  and  so 
rapidly  does  the  resistance' increase  with  the  velocity,  that  it  would. 
ho  stopped  as  if  fired  against  a  stone  wall. 
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Jlf.sibent  (tbifor's  Deparimciit. 


Ci.osK  .)i' Tin:  Year.— Wiih  this  iiurnlier,  clo.-es  the  fifih  ypiu-  ui' ihi^.  Jvnl-- 
naPs  bibois  in  tbe  cau.-e  of  oilucation  iu  North. Carolina.  How  much  of  good 
ii  has  accom|'liSlie,(',  it  i.--  not  in  our  poTrer  to  decide.  >>iit  at  such  n.  t'lno,  it 
is  proptM-tor  o:uh  of  it.-i  nuik-r.--  to  a.sl:  hiu^5elf  whether  he  might  not  havt'done 
L  ore,  to  incrpr.'C  if;-  UM-'fulnes-^,  h^-  givii  g  more  ca"reful  het-d  to  its  contoDts 
himself",  and  lij' recainnij.^iidiir^  i'3  iUexx  'ir  '  p«rii-.a!  ti  otlur  ^CMChi-r?,  parents 
and  friends  i.l'i  dai;:tion.  How  manv  too  might  have  added  much  to  tiic  value 
a'  its  pages,  bj  'outribmion-  from  their  pens,  who  have  never  !>oiitu:j  n  eingte 
iine  ?  ■ 

Many  even  of  iliose  wh"Sf  names  appear  among  itr*  '•  Board  of  Editors  ''  b«em 
Lo  feel  that  there  is  no.hing  tor  them  to  do  ;  tliai  tneir  uaines  being  printed  on 
the  cover  of  e;ich  number,  will  sufficiently  identify  them  with  the  c^iuee  in 
wh.cb  we  are  engaged  Some  of  tbem,  we  know,  feel  that  they  are  excusable, 
on  accnunt  of  their  other  eBj;agt-ments ;  but  we  still  believe  that  even  those 
who  are  mostclo>ely  engaged  might  occasionally  add  something  to  the  variety 
and  inteiest  of  iho  Journ  il's  oontt  nis. 

We  feel  jv^tified  in  saving  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tench  ere  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  make  one  i'Mu.  ation  il  J'lUi  nal  a  fair  index  of  the  progress  of  our  State 
in  education.  That  it  now  falls  far  short  of  this  sianiard,  w»  must  freely  admit. 
It  might  do  better  iu  other  jiands,  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  man, 
una  ded  hy  th^  s-''ei  gayed  i)i  iC'C^ing.  to  m;ike  it  nltogether  worthy  of  the 
St.T.te  and  of  the  cause  that  it  lopresents. 

We  liuve  now  labored  for  fire  years  to  elevate  the  stand«rd  of  intellectual 
and  nior.il  culture  iu  the  State,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  number  of 
riader."  of  the  .Jiairnnl  h;ive  coe'-rantly  increi^a'-ii,  and  that  it  has  been  pr^duc- 
tive  ^d' go.-<i  to  many,  li  in  our  ^inci-re  desiie  to  make  it  more  and  more 
u«eru'.  ;  i*nil  we  c:iil  upon. all  the  fnends  of  idnoation  in  the  State  to  aid  u.-;  in 
O..Hr.rts.  •  ..    ■      ^ 

Tl)'  vuiest  was-  to  es  alili^h^ur  indepiMMlence  on  a  firm  bass,  i:>  to  Jraili  up 
tl  e  V'l.ng  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  them  to  enjoy  and  maintain  that  lil)iTty 
i\n  wh  CI  their  fuhers  and  brither-i  ae  umw  pourinir  out  their  blood.  O'lr' 
etii  111'' s  t:'0  win  b'dieve  tir.ii  we  .'irc  C'  nfidtnt  of  i-uccess,  wlitn  they  see  that 
IT.  ne  .'!'>>:»  I'O'hing  tli.at  i«'  'tes  to  '.h»'  fntur"  prosperity  'd'our  eoutitiy 

Ourgovernment  has  wjsi'ly  decide  i  tha:  the  teacher  shall  not  be  taken  tr«rn 
hi  -s  0  ■  loit  in  80  or  br  ng.  it  pbimly  S'lys :  do  all  in  your  power  to  ad- 
VI';;:  c  he  i'lterp'ts  of  yur  •'■iintry  ;  1  ihof,H;irnestly  to  prcpxre  men  to  fill  the 
plHca?  of  thoFt  who?;e  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  defence  of  our  bona es  and 
oiir  :  bei  t>. 
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